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PREFACE 



TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



The Author wishes to express his regret for the delay that 

has taken place in the publication of this Edition. It has 
been caused by his desire that nothing should be wanting 
which could ensure the completeness of the Essay. 

In occupying an humble, but not unacknowledged place, 
among many earnest labourers in a department of medical 
science that till lately was little explored, he has attained, 
for the present, the height of his ambition. 

In this Third Edition some matters are noticed which 
were not before included, and certain topics, of particular 
interest to the Author, and, he trusts, to his readers also, 
are discussed more fully than before. 

37, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 
March, 1859. 



PREFACE 



TO THE SKCOND EDITION. 



The First Edition of this flAsay having been for some time 
out of print, the Author has been encouraged to hope that a 
second issue may meet with a favourable reception. lie has 
been at some pains to make such additions to the present 
volume as seemed to be necessitated by the rapid advance of 
therapeutic science, at the same time that he has felt the 
necessity of not increasing its bulk to an inconvenient ex- 
tent. The first and second chapters have been lofl unaltered, 
but some new articles will be found scattered through the 
third and fourth chapters, and some additional observations 
and experiments recorded in the same. 

The Author has derived much instruction from a perusal 
of the various reviews of his Essay, in English and American 
periodicals, lie is especially indebted to Dr. Maclagan, of 
Edinburgh, for his able and interesting articles in the Monthly 
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Journal of Medicine. And to Professor Albers, of Bonn, the 
author of a recent work on the Action of Medicines, he is 
obliged for the impartial consideration accorded to certain 
views in which he is still at variance with some other German 
therapeutists. 

Apnl, 1855. 
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THE ACTION OF MEDICINES 



THE SYSTEM. 



INTKODLCTOltY BEMARKS. 

When commencing this Essay on the Aotion of Medicines, 
I must confess tbat I felt a degree of discomfort when I con- 
sidered the magnitude of the task before me. Many a volume 
baa been written to elucidate the operations of single medi- 
cines, and when the variety and complexity of such an opera- 
tion is considered, the space devoted to its consideration will 
hardly seem too great. Thus it is not to be wondered at, that 
when pausing on the threshold of my nodertakirg, I should 
have been sensible of the many difficulties with which such 
an inquiry was surrounded. 

In this introductory chapter it shall be ray aim in the first 
place to set forth briefly the great importance and extent of 
the subject, showing that it is an essential requisite in the 
advance and perfection of medical science. Next, I must 
insist on the advantage of correctness and clearness of lan- 
guage and argument in the treatment of such topics as this, 
and show in what manner I propose myself to attain to it. 
And in the third place, I must shortly explain the scheme or 
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nrrangement which will be followed in this Essay. II 
preliminary remarks contained in this chapter are not first 
considered and clearly apprehended, I fear that I may be but, 
imi>erfeGtly understood in what I shall have to say hereafter. 

There have been, more or less, in all ages, two systems or 
6choolaof medical treatment, of which the one prevails among 
ignorant men, and in rude states of society, but the other 
requires a higher degree of enlightenment. These are the 
Empirical and the Rational systems. The first ia founded on 
simple induction. By accident or by experience it ia found 
that a certain medicine is of use in the treatment of a certain 
disorder; it is henceforth administered in that disorder; and 
on a number of such separate data an empirical system ia 
constructed. It naturally requires for its elaboration a com- 
paratively small degree of knowledge. 

Now thisobservationoffactsia indispensable as abeginning, 
but something more is required. We must not be satisfied 
with takingthemseparately,but we must proceed to compare 
together a large number of facts, and draw inferences from 
this comparison. And our plan of treatment will become 
rational, when on the one hand, from an accurate knowledge 
of the symptoms of diseases, we are belter enabled to meet 
each by its appropriate remedy ; and on the other hand, from 
some acquaintance with the general action of a medicine, we 
are fitted to wield it with mnre skill and effect, and to apply 
it even in cases where it has not yet been proved beneficial." 
Thus, for the proper perfection of medicine as a rational 
Bcience, two things are in the main needed; the first is aright 
understanding of the causes and symptoms of disease; the 
second, a correct knowledge of the action of medicines. 
Should our acquaintance with these two subjects be complete, 
we should then be able to do all that man could by any possi- 
bility effect in the alleviation of human suffering. This sub- 
• ■■If eipericnce i) not directed by theory, it U blind."— Bieofl. 
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lime problem is already being unravelled at one end. Dia- 
gnosis and Nosology are making rapid strides; and perbaps 
we sball soon know wbat we have to cure. But at the other 
end our medical system is in a less satisfactory condition; 
and thougb some impatient meo have essayed, as it were, to 
cut the Gordiau knot, and have declared boldly on subjectsof 
wliich they are ignorant, yet it must be confessed, that in the 
understanding of the action of medicines, and of their agency 
in the ciireof diseases, we do not so much excel our ancestors. 
While other sciences are moving, and other inquiries pro- 
gressing fast, this subject, so momentous in its applications, 
has, in spite of the earnest labours of a few talented investi- 
gators, made allerall but small progress. Let but thosewlo 
feel this want bestir themselves to remove it, and it will soon 
be done. Those doubtsanddiiliculties,whioh are now slowly 
clearing away before the eftbrts of a few, will then be finally 
dispelled by the united energies of all; and instead of ourpre- 
sent indecision and uncertainty on many points, we shall find 
ourselveseminentlyqualified to wage tbeconflict with disease, 
being skilled in that science whose name bespeaks its ]>eculiar 
importance, the science oi TherapL-ulics* 

The subject which forms the text of this Essay comprises 
this problem: — "On the mode in which Therapeutic Agents 
introduced into the stomach producetheir peculiar effects on 
the Animal Economy." In this is comprehended an inquiry 
of very great extent ; and one difficully with which I am beset 
is that I scarcely know how to compress what I have to say on 
the action of medicines into the compass required. It will be 
granted that it is an important subject; it is also a diiRoult 
one. This dif&culty depends mainly on the variety and com- 
* Thtriipfittif must be underatood (a einbruce all Ihnt relulcs to the appli- 
eMion of remeJiea Co the cure af diaense. Tbe Scieoco must be distinguiiheJ 
tnm (lie rrnmiceDf Thempeutica, Tbe latter mjtjbi emplricnl, □^ rely upiin 
ciperietipe only; bnl the science must huTe for ila very foundBiion some know- 
ledge or tbe madut optrandi ot medicineB. 
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plexitj of the proof required to establish any one point with 
absolute certainty.* A long time ago, when men knew and 
understood less than they do now, it was fancied that the ac- 
tion and choice of medicines was a thing of the utmost sim- 
plicity ; that it was c&mparatively an easy matter to fix at once 
upon that remedy required most in any particular case.t But 
the light of science, which in this day barns more brightly, at 
the same time that it displays all objects with greater dislinct- 
ness, discloses to us also many dim vast tracts in the distance, 
of which nothing had been seen or imagined before. In this 
as in other things, the more we know, the more we discover 
our real ignorance. It is wrong, then, to treat dogmatically 
of matters that we cannot comprehend; and when perfectly 
in the dark aa to the operation of a medicine, we should rest 
content with declaring the result of that operation. This by 
itself wilt be of great use to na.i 

I am induced to lay stress on the diflculties surrounding 
an inquiry into the modus operandi of medicines, because it 
will be some excuse for the manifest insufficiency of the sketch 
which I nm about to draw. For this, too, I may find a further 
apology in the fallacies and mistakes, both of reasoning and 
statement, of which previous writers have been guilty. These 
are best shown by their discrepancies. On no question, per- 

• " Id resioning bb lo the probuljle effeeta of parlioulaf remeiJieB on the 
kaaiBn boclf, (be oonilitiotiB itod cireumeiancea at the latter >re bo Tarious in 
different casvs, nod tlio Dumber of uaucomitiiDls vhich bave ta be coD^Mered in 
addition to Cho mure obrioaa rtictB nnd tjioptoQiB, ia ao great, tbnt Uia utma«t 
eierlion of hamim Bagaoitj. fouadnd upon the Ingest induction of partieulus 
irhich anj one mind ia capable of embracing and retaining, can do no mare 
tlmn ipproiimate to thai real evideDce of which tbe case aeema bj ita proper 
Dature to be Buaoeptible." — Qlaaf-JT^i I'rinciplei of Evidenet. 

t Dr. A. PiCcaim, in IT(J4, concluded qds of hia nvtka b; SAjiiS — " '^bui 
baiB i succeeded ia Bolvlng the noble problem, ih. to find a remedy for a 
given dieooBe. Jamque opua argi," 

X " In the meantime it niajr Buffice for (he phjaiciun lo know tlie effects of a 
mediuine vhen applied to the bod;, though he knowa not the piirtioular man- 
ner wbereby it acts." — Van Swiilcn'a Cammtnlariu on Botr/ianti, val. i. p. 
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hapa, have scienUfic mcu differed more than on the theory of 
the action of modicines. Either facts essentially opposed and 
incompatible have been adduced by the disagreeing parties : 
or, which is nearly as commou, the same fact has received 
two distinct and opposite interpretftttona. Many hypotheses, 
when tested, are seen to be grounded on bare assertions, and 
to be destitute of logical proof; many others are attempted 
to be established on ill-sustained analogies. Analogy, in 
such a caae as this, may be used to increase a probability 
already evidenced ; but by itself it is no proof, for we find 
often that medicines are capable of producing the same result 
in very dissimilar ways. 

How then are we to arrive at the truth ? The beat and 
surest way is to be extremely careful in the means which we 
employ in its discovery. 

It is, I think, impossible to overrate the importanoo of 
exact precision of language and thought in scientific details, 
and in the deduction of conclusions from them.* A subject 
so interesting as this requires to be treated in a logical way. 
Facta, when ascertained, should be ranged together aiid com- 
pared, and exact inferences made, without ever straining a 
point. And when we are inclined to hazard a theory that is 
barely supported, we should take care to state it as a. theory, 
and not to bring it forward as a truth. It has not been an 
uncommon habit among scientific authors, who should be of 
all men the most careful and exact, toconfound assertion with 
fact — to mistake hypothesis for truth. In such illogical and 
incorrect reasoning is to be found the true source of a multi- 
tude of errors.^ 

» " E*firy branch pf stndy which can »t all c!airo Ihe charnoWr of n acicnee 
requir?B Ino thinge: i. A correct ucertainmeTit of the dkta rrom which we 
urs (o reason ; and 2. CorrectncsB inlbepraaesBtirdGduaiDgaciiicluuoiiarroDi 
them."— tFlialilj/'i Ulemenlf of Logic. 

■f "In th* writiDgfl of (he preaenl day, the premiaca nra comrDontj sound, 
bat the ooncluaioca TalM." — 8. T. Coleridge. 
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Being sensible of this danger, I have endeavoured to keep 
it in view in the arrangement of this Essay. In order to ob- 
tain, if possible, this clearness and precision, or, at all events, 
to be better understood, I have arranged the heads of my ideas 
on the action of medicines in a number of distinct proposi- 
tions, the scope of which will be presently described. I shall 
attempt to prove each of them separately, as if it were a 
theorem in geometry,, sometimes dividing it first into a num- 
ber of minor propositions, which, token together, imply the 
original one, and will have to be severally discussed. 

The great use of such an arrangement is its distinctness ; 
so that it may in any case be easily seen whether a proposition 
has been established, or whether I have failed to prove it. 
These propositions are the foundation of the Essay ; and upon 
them has been erected a superstructure of more or less logical 
consistency. In them has been stated about as much of the 
general principles by which medicines operate as seems to me 
to be capable of distinct proof ; i, e, which may be regarded 
with that kind of certainty which wo generally expect to at- 
tain to in scientific matters. So far, then, I have kept myself 
in a straight road, between two walls, diverging neither to the 
right nor to the left to gratify my inclination ; it being, as I 
have said, a most obvious duty to guard against stating that 
for fact which is at the best uncertain. But having gone so 
far, I have in several instances indulged in speculations and 
hypotheses on certain matters, taking care to state that such 
explanations are only probable, and very far from determined. 
But it is often our duty to inquire into uncertain thingH; and 
those who do so, who officiate, in however humble a capacity, 
as the pioneers of knowledge, have Uy hazard many conjec- 
tures before they arrive at the truth. In striving aft^ir truth, 
we must investigate many an unknown patlj, and try at many 
a door where we have not before cnten;/]. TIhjh, when in 
some cases I have perceived Ixifore me a line of thought 
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stretching onwards, and seeming to lead somewhere in the d i- 
rection of truth, I have not, as it were, shunned it, or turned 
iiside to tread only in more certain paths, but I have thought 
it my d uty to follow it up, and to investigate it thoroughly, to 
see if by any means it might not help me on my way to that 
desired haven. These theories are the weak points of the 
Essay, but I must crave indulgence for them on the grounds 
alleged above. It will be observed that the original proposi- 
tions are so stated, that the overthrow of any one of these 
extra hypotheses would not shake them, or in any way invali- 
date their proof. 

I will n')W sketch out the arrangement which I propose to 
follow in the consideration of the topics which present them- 
selves to me. 

In the next chapter I shall take a brief review of the 
opinions of other writers on the subject of the action of me- 
dicines ; knowing, indeed, that in so short a notice I shall be 
perfectly unable to do them justice, but wishing in some 
broad points, todraw the linebetween what is known and what 
is unknown, — what is ascertained and what is debated,— what 
is approved and what is condemned. In some cases also I 
may venture to object to opinions hitherto unquestioned. 
Now, aa the best key to the main, opinions ot authors on 
this subject, we liave to consider the various classifications 
of medicines which they have adopted. A classification of 
remedies pre-supposes a set of theories concerning either 
their primary action or its general results, and is, in fai.'t, 
identical with them. The formation of such an arrangement 
depends on the necessityof considering medicines in groups, 
each possessed of some common character, in order that their 
various properties may be simplified, and admit of beiug 
compared. 

In a classification we do not so much consider the pecu- 
liarities of single remedies, as the points in which large nam- 
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bers agree together. Theae po'inta of r^em'bUiice we g 
rally find to be of the most impoitance, I have to conaidar 
tliret; sets of authors in the Becond chapter. The first Bet 
treat of the general or ultimate eflect of a medicine oa the 
system ; and classify medicines accordingly. A second eet of 
writers have arranged therapeutical agents according to the 
organ or part of the body to which their action is especially 
directed. Neither of these dea! with the mode in which me- 
dicines act as the basis of classification. But a third Bet of 
writers have attempted in various ways to explain the modes 
ofoperation of medicines. They have laid down general nilea 
about these operations, and have constructed more or less 
plausible theories on the subject. Some few have classified 
remedies on this plan. Now with these theories I am more 
jmrticularly concerned, as they trench imraediatelyon the sub- 
ject of this Essoy. But they are not many, aud it will not 
take us long to review them. 

It ia easier to find fault than to teach. After pointing out 
the ehortoomings of some who have preceded me, I find my- 
self necessitated in the third chapter to state my own conclu- 
sions as to the nuxlus operaiuii of medicines. 

Let us consider, as it were, the history of a remedy, from 
the beginning to the eudof ita course. It is already "intro- 
duced into the stomach" — we must commence with it there. 
Now it does not remain there. Itcaonot act from the surface 
of the stomach through the medium of the nervous system. 

In the Fiml Proponllioii it is affirmed that it must (as a 
general rule) obtain entry into the fluids of the body — ^pass, 
that is, from the intestinal canal into the system at loi^e — 
before its action can begin. There are four proofs of this. It 
is shown that when introduced at another part of the body s 
medicine acts in the same way as when placed in the stomach. 
It is found by direct experiment that a poison will not act 
through the mediumof nerves only, but that its passage in the 
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blood is reciuired. Thirdly, the oourse of the circulation is 
quick enough for the most rapid poi3oii or medicine to pass 
quite around tlie body from the veins of thestomach before it 
begins to operate. The last and most cottclusive argument to 
show that medicines pass out of the stomach into the system 
is that they have actually been detected by chemists, not only 
in the blood, but in the secretions formed from the blood. 
Remedies, then, pass from the stomach into the blood and 
fluids. How do they do so? 

In the Second Proposition it is laid down that all those 
which are soluble in water, or in the secretions of the stomach 
or intestines, pass through the coats of these organs into the 
interior of the capillary veins which surround them. It has 
already been shown that most medicines pass through in some 
way; we shall now have to learn how they pass, and what 
special arrangements are made for the passage of substances 
differing in nature. By the physical process of absorption a 
liquid may pass through the animal membranes, from the in- 
terior of the stomach or intestine to the interior of the small 
vein which lies close outside it. In examining the laws by 
which this process is conducted, we shall find that all the re- 
quirements are present in these parts, provided only that the 
substance to be absorbed shall be first in some way dissolved, 
and reduced to the liquid state. In the stomach there is, in 
contact with the substance just introduced, a thin watery se- 
cretion, containing acid and a matter called pepsin: this is 
the gastric juice. A large number of medicines are soluble 
in water. They are dissolved in this fluid. Some others are 
soluble in dilute acid. These too are dissolved here. Albu- 
men, and matters like it, are reduced to solution by the aid of 
the pepsin, which is the principle of digestion. But thereare 
Bomefew mineral bodies, and many vegetable substances, as 
fats and resins, which cannotbe thus dissolvedby the juice of 
the stomach. They are soluble, more or less, in a weak &]ka< 
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circulation as far as to reach the part on which it tends to 
act. This it can easily do. The circulating blood will con- 
duct it anywhere, in a very short time. Supposing a medi- 
cine has to act on the liver, or on the brain, or on the 
kidney, it does not influence these organs at a distance, bat 
it passes directly to them in the blood, and then its opera- 
tion is manifesfed. This may be called the rule of heal ac- 
cess. Its proof depends on two things: on the improbability 
of the medicinal influence being able to reach the part in any 
other way, as shown in the first proposition ; and on the fact 
of medicinal agents having been actually detected in many 
cases in the very organs over which they exert a special influ- 
ence. But are there any exceptions to this ? Can a medicine 
ever produce an eflect without actually reaching the part ? 
It seems that there may be two exceptions. In some cases 
an impression of ^tn, or an impulse causing muscular action 
may be transmitted along a nerve from one part to another; 
and in some other few instances the muscle itself, when caused 
to contract by the influence of a medicine, may cause other 
muscles near it to contract by sympathy. 

Before we inquire into the remedial action of the medicine 
in the blood, we must consider whether that fluid may not 
first alter it in some way, so as to hinder or affect its opera- 
tion. To a certain extent this is possible. 

In the Sixth Proposition^ it is asserted that while in the 
blood the medicine may undergo change, which change may or 
may not aflect its influence. It will have to be shown that 
this change maybe one of combination, as of an acid with an 
alkali ; of reconstruction^ when the elements of a body are 
arranged in a diflferent way, without a material change in its 
medical properties, as when benzoic is changed into hippuric 
acid; or of decomposition, when a substance is altogether 
altered or destroyed, as when the vegetable acids are oxidized 
into carbonic acid. 
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Having considered theae pi>ei:iiL~.sarT zi&nei^ve Aall mnirt 
at the main point. The medicine* jir? ii^w ir ibe bJood. We 
must consider what becomes of ihen: v*:iis sher do xiext; 
where they go next ; and how ihev v>:>ers3e in ihe cure of dis- 
eases. I have made a classification in vnicn medicines are 
divided according to-my views of ibeir civ^ie o: cwrauwi. The 
classes in their subdivisions will serve f.^r ;>e:ere.2ce5 in iUas- 
tration of what I have to say. For it is no: pces:b!e to 
of the general operation of medicines without adducing 
ticular instances ; nor will time and space always allow me 
in doing so, to refer to individual me^lioines. 

There are four great groups of medicines* the action of eaeli 
of which is well marked and distinct. The ^rst class acts 
in the blood ; and as a large numlmr of diseases depend on 
a fault in that fluid, we may by their means be enabled to 
remedy tliat fault. They are the most imjvortant of all medi- 
cines. They are called Haematics, or blood-medicines. They 
are used chiefly in chronic and constitutional disorders. Bat 
a second class of remedies are tem{)orary in their action. They 
influence the nervous system, exciting it, depressing it, or 
otherwise altering its tone. They are chiefly useful in the 
temporary emergencies of acute disonlcrs. They can seldom 
eflect a permanent cure, unless when the contingency in which 
they are administered is also of a temporary nature. They 
are called neurotics, or Nerve-medicines. A third set of medi- 
oinoH, less extensive and less important than the others, act 
upon muscular fibre, which is caused by them to contract. 
Involuntary muscular fibre exists in the coats of small blood- 
vossuU, and in the ducts of glands. Thus Astringents, as these 
ugont-M aro called, arc able, by contracting muscular fibre, and 
thuH diuunishin^ the calibre of these canals, to arrest hemor- 
rlm^^ in one ease (^when a small vessel is ruptured,) and to pre- 
Yout the outpouring of a secretion in another case. 

The fourth class is of considerable importance. Some me- 
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dioines have tbe power of increasing the secretions which are 
formed from the blood by various glands at different parts of 
tbe body. By their aid we may be enabled to eliminate from 
the blood a morbid material through the glands ; or we may 
do great good by restoring a secretion when unnaturally sup- 
pressed. They are called EliminativeB, Like Iltpmatics, their 
influence is more or less permanent. That of Neurotics and 
Astringents, particularly the former, is transient. 

The general mode of action of these four classes of thera- 
peutic agents is laid down in the four remaining propositions, 
about as far as it seems to me to be ca]>able of a positive 
definition. Each proposition concerns one of these classes 
of medicines. All I can do now is to recapitulate the chief 
affirmations made ; as to give any idea of their proof would 
require me to enter into a number of details which had better 
be postponed to the third chapter. 

In the Sei-mUh Proposition it is stated of Hcematic medi- 
cines, that they act while in the blood, over which fluid they 
exert an influence; and that their effect, whatever it be, is of 
a more or less permanent character. A line of distinction is 
drawn between two divisions of this class of blood-medicines. 
Some of them are natural to the blood; they resemble or 
coincide with certain substances that exist in that fluid; so 
that, having entered it, they may remain there, and are not 
necessarily excreted again. These are useful when the biood 
is wanting tn one or more of its natural constituents. This 
want causes a disease, and may be supplied by the medicine, 
which in its way tends to cure the disease. Medicines of 
this division are called restoratives; for they restore what ia 
wanting. 

Some other blood -medicines, although they enter the blood 
are not natural constituents of that vital fluid, and cannot re- 
main there, for they are noxious anil foreign to it. They must 
sooner or later be excreted from it by the glands. They are 
of use when disease depends on the presence and working in 
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the blood of some morbid material or azencj. wlxich material 
or action they tend to counterao: or lesiroj. Thev may be 
called vital antidotes: not strio:lv •>:'-'.■.?, for iher are not 
always efficacious, on account of variavloz^ in the ainiroal 
poisons, or from the casual operation of disiTirbing causes. 
They are applicable in those many disorders which depoid, 
not on the absence of a natural substance, but on the pre- 
sence of an unnatural agent in the Ko«>i. These medicines 
are called Catalytics, from a Greek word which signifies to 
break up or to destroy. Ilaving performei ihii, their function, 
they then pass out of the blood. 

All this requires to be proved. 

In the Eighth Proposition it is stated of Neurotics, or nerve- 
medicines, that they act by passing out of the blood to the 
nerves, which they influence. This is only to insist on the 
rule of local access already laid down in Prop. V. It is 
further affirmed that they are transitory in action. They 
appear to effect molecular changes in nerve-fibre, similar to 
those by which the phenomena of tlic senses are produced, 
and which are by nature transitory in their results. And yet 
they may be very powerful, even so as to extinguish vital force. 
Thus, short and unenduring as is the operation of these 
ngents, it may last long enough to cause death, and soatem- 
]u>rarv iutluencc produce a permanent result. There are three 
divisions of Neurotics. The first set are of use when there is 
a danjjjorous doticiency of vital action. These are stimulants. 
'I'hev exalt nervous force, either of the whole nervous system, 
or only ol a j^irt of it. They vary very much in power. A 
soeoihl sot I'alleil Narcotics, first exalt nervous force, and then 
depress it. Tliey have thus a double action ; but they have 
also a peculiar iutluencc over the functions of the brain, which 
iii ditVereut iVom any possessed by other nerve-medicines. 
Tiiev eonlrt^l the intellectual part of the brain, as di.stingui.shed 
iVoin it.'* vM-t:auie function : the powers of mind more than 
tlhvii* of ." !. JNnne narcotics tend to produce inebriation; 
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others sleep, othera again, delirium. In the third place 
Bome neurotics tend sin 
force. They may act o 



ply and primarily to depress nervous 
1 the whole nervous system, or on a 
part of it only. They are often very powerful ; and they are 
of use when, from any cause, some part of the nervous sys- 
tem ia over-excited. They are called sedatives. Like other 
Neurotics, they are used in medicine as temporary agents in 
temporary emergencies. If a permanent action be required, 
the remedy must be constantly administered, so that the eflect 
may be kept up by continual repetition. 

In the JVintk Proposilmi it is affirmed of Astringent medi- 
cines that they act by passing out of the blood to muscular 
fibre, which by their contact they excite to oontraclion. They 
do not so much influence the voluntary fibre of the muscles, 
which is under the direct control of the nervous system ; but 
they chiefly manifest their action on the involuntary or un* 
striped muscular fibre, which is not directly controlled by the 
brain and nerve-centres, and for this reason, more under the 
operation of external or irritating agents. Meeting this in 
the coats of the capillary vessels and of the ducts of glands, 
they are enabled to act as styptics, and as checkers of secre- 
tion. The action of Astringents appears to depend on a che- 
mical cause ; for we find that all of them possess the power 
of coagulating albumen. 

The Ihith Proposition treats of Eliminativea. It is not 
said simply that these increase the secretions of a gland ; or 
that they stimulate the glands while passing by them in the 
blood. But it ia laid down as a rule that they act by them- 
selves passing out of the blood through the glands, and that 
while so doing they excite them to the performance of their 
natural function. They are substances which are unnatural 
to the blood, and must therefore pass out of it. In so doing 
they tend to pass by some glands rather than by others ; in 
these secretions they may be detected chemically ; and it is 
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on these glands that they have an especial inSuencc. Thel 
uses in treattnent are vartons and manifold. 

In these cUssee are included all medicines that act afV 
entry into the blood. On referring to the claseification whi<4 
precedes this chapter, it will be seen at a glance what gron{4 
of medicines are arranged as orders under each class or dirfl 
aion.* In the third chapter I shall attempt at some lengt 
to prove the propositions which treat of these four classetfl 
and X shall also attempt to explain the nature and mode i 
action of the orders, or small groups of remedies. 

In the fourth chupter some of the more important medl 
cines will he considered separately, either as individually in 
teresting, or as illustrative of general modes of operatioi 
previously described. 

I may point to some parts of the Essay as being more o 
ginal than others, although not perhaps for that re 
valuable. For this purpose raay be mentioned the conaiden 
tion of the second and third propositions; the dtatiooliol 
which I have drawn between the two divisions of Blood-medtJ 
cines; the account given of Tonics in one of these division! 
and of Anti-arthritics in the other; the treatment of the sei^ 
tion on Narcotics; the theory of the action of EliminatiTM 
medicines; the experiments made on the action of s 
medies in particular (Chap. IV.;) etc. 



* It mtk; be at Boat use if I ulduce here & ohBractcristic en 
of the great grgups of medioinflB lo which I hnve alladei) sboie 
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n AoiEmia. 
Mercury, in ijphiti*. 



Class I. Ilamalica. 

Div. 1. RcstDmtiTe 

D'lt. 2. C&taljtics. 
Cum TI. Natrotiei. 

Div, 1. StimuUnti. Ammonia. 

Div. 2. Nircotica. Opium. 

Di*. 3. Sedatiies, HjdrocfaiuD Acid. 
CLADi III. Attringcnti. Tnonic Acid. 
Ci-iaa IV. EliminaUvfs. Cnnlhuridee, and Croton Oil. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON SOME OP THE MORE IMPORTANT CLASSIFICATIONS OF 
MEDICINES, AND OPINIONS OP AUTHORS RESPECTING 
THEIR ACTIONS. 

I HAVB thought it necessary, before stating at length mj own 
GoncIusionSy to refer to some of the more important state- 
ments of authors concerning the subject of which I have to 
treat; because by so doing I may to some extent indicate 
what points are to be regarded as determined and proved, and 
what as still unsettled, and point out where I can agree with 
other writers, and where I am disposed to differ from them. 

But should it seem to any reader that a brief and general 
review of the literature of the subject, comprising an enume- 
ration of many various and often clashing opinions, would be 
likely to confuse rather than instruct him, I would advise him 
to pass on to the next chapter, with which the present one is 
not essentially connected. 

The opinions of authors on the general action of medicines 
are in most cases best ascertained by observing the manner in 
which they have arranged and classified them, grouping to- 
gether those which they consider to be alike in their mode of 
operation. 

Differences of opinion respecting individual medicines will 
be best considered afterwards, when we come to discuss those 
medicines. We are now to make inquiry as to the action of 
3 
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classes and groups. So tlmt, in examining clasaiGcatious as 
a key to the opiniDos of writers on thia matter, we are only 
concerned with those which are Founded in Bome way on the 
effects and operations of medicines. 

ifow there are three different points of view from which 
the action of a medicine may be regarded. We may ask, — 

1. What is the ultimate effect of its action on the system? 

2. To what organ or tissue is its action directed? S. In what 
way does it operate? 

In other words, we may speak of the result of the action of 
a medicine, of the direction of the action of a medicine, or of 
the mode of operation of a medicine. 

Tiic first of these questions is the simplest, and may be 
answered from experience. We know that one medicine is a 
Purgative, because it opens the bowels. We call another an 
Alterative, because the manifestations of vital action are some- 
what different after its use from what they were before. The 
last question is the most difficult to answer, because it involves 
the exact mode in which a medicine first behaves itself, bo as 
to hriog about its recognised operation. 

Though the arrangements and theories of authors have ge- 
nerally taken into account ail three of these questions, yet 
they have usually given greater prominence to one or other 
of tbeui. And according to this their predominant idea, I 
will take the liberty of grouping thera into three schools, for 
the sake of convenience; considering, first, some theories and 
therapeutical arrangements which are based upon the ulti- 
mate effect of medicines; secondly, some that depend upon 
their local tendencies; and thirdly, some others that concern 
their mode of operation. 

Amon" those who have directed attention to their ultimate 
effecly regarding that as generally sufficient for practical pur- 
poses, are included the great majority of those who have clas- 
sified medicines. Such arrangements are practically useful. 
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as by their means we are enabled easily to select a medicine 
which shall produce a required result. A classification founded 
upon local tendency is such as hardly to admit of a practical 
application, for it is too vague. It is said that the action of 
Mercury is directed to the blood ; that of a tonic to the mus- 
cular system. It is not said how they operate, or how these 
parts are affected. The terms employed are too wide and in- 
definite. Supposing the word Neurotic to signify a medicine 
acting on the nerves ; we cannot say that any known medicine 
may not at some time or in some way act on the nervous 
system. The same term means a very different thing when 
found in a classification based on the mode of operation of 
medicines, for then it signifies a medicine acting on the nerves 
in a certain way which is defined, and it conveys to us an 
amount of information respecting that medicine and its appli- 
cability which we had not otherwise acquired. A classification 
of this third kind, though difficult of construction, would 
naturally be of great practical and scientific utility. The pre- 
cise mode in which groups of medicines operate has first to be 
discovered and laid down, together with the results of that 
operation ; and it has then to bo proved that each remedy 
included in a class operates in the exact way predicated of that 
class. None which do not do so can be consistently included 
in it. Such an arrangement is precise ; there may bo a great 
deal of error, but there is very little vagueness about it. Each 
name and term should contain in itself and in its position an 
exact description of the general action of the substances in- 
cluded under it. Such an arrangement I have attempted to 
construct myself, as it is with the mode of operation of me- 
dicines that I am particularly concerned. The chief and 
obvious objection to such a classification consists in the in- 
sufficiency or insecurity of the data which we have to guide 
us. Thus the best and safest way is to select as the bases of 
primary subdivision those distinctions which admit of being 
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In the names of these three cUsaes some refer^NAce is mmle to the 
Modify opaxmdi of medicines, bat the distinctions thus attempted to be 
drawn are of the slenderest possible description. Among cMemicni 
agents are included some that are applied extemallj« and act then on 
the tissnes in obedience to known chemical laws. But how can we 
affirm that some medicines passing into the stomach maj not act chemi- 
cally T The term rikd signifies little, and the word inscnsibir^ applied 
to the third elass, is a confession of absolute ignorance. It does not 
attach to a medicine any distinctive character to saj that we know 
nothing of its operation. Pursuing the subdirision further, we find that 
the distinctions are not well maintained. Tonics support strength, as 
well as cause action ; and it can hardly be said that the action of an 
Alterative, such as Mercury, is partial and transitory. It seems unwise 
to have made a separate class of Specifics. They are especially asso- 
ciated with Alteratives. Mercury, Iodine and others, would fall under 
both groups. Of Evaouants it may be observed, that they are also ex- 
haurient, and thus included in two opposed classes ; that their action is 
not always partial and transitory, as, for example, Purgatives may per* 
manently remedy constipation ; and that it seems wrong to have sepa- 
rated Diaphoretics from them. 

Thus, neither the primary nor the secondary subdivisions of this 
arrangement can be reasonably maintained in theory, and we must fall 
back on the ultimate groups, which are based upon common exporionce. 
From this failure we may infer that the idea that medicines differ pro- 
minently in causing or diminishing vital activity, upon which idea this 
and many other arrangements are founded, is, in fact, an erroneous one. 
There is no such universal distinction. A medicine which at one time 
raises or excites the vital forces, may at another time depress them ; it 
may do one thing with a sick man, the other thing with a healthy man ; 
it may have the one effect when taken for a short time in moderation, 
the other effect when taken for a long time, or in excess. In fine, the 
result of the operation of a medicine does not necessarily depend upon 
thb alternative. Although there are undoubtedly some medicines which 
tend to stimulate the nervous forces, and others which tend to depress 
them, yet as there are many remedies which may operate well without 
doing either the one or the other, and whoso operation does not depend at 
all upon this, the distinction cannot be generally applied. 

The next arrangement, that of Dr. Duncan, appears, as far 
as it extends, to be correct in theory. If some additions were 
made to it, it would be a tolerably perfect classification of this 
kind. Assuming as a basis the ultimate or practical effect of 
medicines, we may proceed to divide them into groups in a 
natural way. Food and liquids are of use in the nutrition of 
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as have a well-known chemical effect upon them. It cannot be that 
medicines should be able to affect the nerves, and to influence the 
glands, in divers ways, but that none should exert any action upon the 
blood, a most susceptible and changeable fluid, the medium of nutrition, 
the source of all the tissues, the "fons et origo" of disease. It is only 
very lately that authors have begun to recognise and include in their 
arrangements the class of blood-medicines, which seems to me to be 
considerably more important than any other. 

Haying shown thus what appear to me to be the correct 
basis upon which an arrangement of this kind should be con- 
structed, I shall quote as another specimen the classification 
of Dr. John Murray, but mentioning only its most prominent 
details. 

Dr. Murray. 
General Stimulants. 



Local Stimulants. 

Chemical Agents. 
I^Iechanical Agents. 



l>.:/y««6fe I ^arcotics. 
*'' ( Antispasmodics. 

Permanent \ Topics. 

( Astringents. 



Evacuants, Irritants. 



We find in this division some reference made to the local tendencies 
of medicines. Evacuants are classed as Stimulants which tend to act 
locally on the glands. In the arrangement of Dr. A. T. Thomson, 
founded upon this one, still further reference is made to the local ten- 
dencies of different medicines. (See p. 26.) Dr. Paris has adopted the 
above arrangement, but in a very much improved form. So, too, has 
Dr. Royle. Both Dr. Thomson and Dr. Paris take exception to the 
inclusion of Sedatives (under the head of Narcotics) among General 
Stimulants. This is the great fault of Dr. Murray's classification. The 
idea, as he states, v^as taken from Brown. It is considered that both 
Stimulants and Narcotics act alike ; that is, that they both produce a 
primary stimulation, followed by a secondary depression ; only that, in 
the case of Narcotics (under which head all Sedatives are included) the 
stimulation is very brief, and rapidly passes away, to be followed by a 
great depression. Now, even if this were true, the most prominent 
action would be the depressing effect, and it is on the most prominent 
action that denominations such as these are usually based. But it is 
ireUi urged by Dr. Thomson that in the case of true Sedatives there is 
ilimilant action whatever; and it is manifestly unreasonable to sup- 
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Here another step is made in the explmnation of the metion 
of medicines. Thej are said to hare particular tendencies to- 
wards certain parts of the body, over which parts they exert 
a peculiar and special inflaence. It is thought that we shall 
make an advance in our knowledge of the subject, if we can 
discover what these tendencies are. An arrangement of medi- 
cines may be made accordingly. It is certainly more scientific 
than a merely empirical arrangement ; and it will be so far of 
use that it will enable us, when we wish to make an impres- 
sion on a certain organ or set of organs, to select those medi- 
cines which especially influence it or them. There is no doubt 
whatever of the existence of these local tendencies. There is 
no doubt that some medicines^ such as Iodine, Bromine* Mer- 
cury, and Iron, tend especially to affect the blood and the 
blood-making organs, as the liver and spleen, rnthor than to 
act on the nervous or glandular systems; thttt some tend 
particularly towards the nerves, and prefer individually diffe- 
rent parts of the nervous system, as Opium acts on tl\o l>rain« 
Aconite on the superficial sensory nerves. Digitalis on tho or- 
ganic nerves of the heart, and Stramonium on tho»o of the 
lungs. Again, it is evident that some medioinea tend to act 
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on the orgnna of secretion ; and of these, particular sets sdeot 
particular glands, as Diuretics the kidneys, Diaphoretics the 
glands nf the skin, and Purgatives those of the bowels. There 
may be disagreements on minor points, but there can be no 
dispute as to the fact of the existence of these local partialities. * 
But, though such statements arc admitted to be correct in 
theory, it remains still to be considered whether they form a 
fitting basis for a classiGcation of medicines. Now it will bs 
observed that no theory of action enters into such an arrange- 
ment, but merely the tendency of the action of each medicine 
is considered; and as each medicine has naturally many dis- 
tinct tendencies, it comes therefore under many different beads. 
But the chief practical use of a classification seems to be, that 
we may quickly learn from it the general action or effect of a 
medicine; so that, if it is stated to have many different ten- 
dencies, and is ranged under no one particular head, we can 
gain from this no very distinct practical inforratition respect- 
ing it. In an arrangement of the kind that we have last ex- 
amined, the most important result is the chief point considered. 
Thus it is rendered useful. And ia one of the third kind, 
where the mode of operation is the great thing taken into ac- 
count, as each remedy has only one primary operation, and ac- 
cording to this is classified, we gain from its designation some 
naeful information respecting it. It may sometimes come 
under another head in its secondary operation, but only ac- 
cording to the primary should it be classed, the other term 
being supplementary. The designations founded on local ten- 

*Tlie wliimsicnl "duclrine 0/ iiyndrtirM" which preTaileJ in tlio M!ddl« 
Ages, and liad its origin from very remolo limes, Beryea nt least to show that 
tbelocalleniloncieaaFaiedicineslinTO always been more or loss ri«ogiiJBed. So 
■light na expcrienoe is sufficient to demonstrate tlieir eiislence, that it conld 
indeed hnrdly ho otherwise. It was oddl; supposed that ever; nntursl sab- 
Btance bore evidence in its oatword form or ph;iiciil pecuUnTities of the 
of the eygtem over whioh it exerted a curative power. 
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dcDcy are further, of an indefinite character, because they do 
not denote the kind of action exerted. 

Of Buoh ft kind is the clossificotion adopted bj Dr. A. T. Thnmaon, 
foandcd va that of Dr. Murraj. lie divides what he calls Viial 
reraedia into one diriaion that acis 011 tha Bcrvoua e^atem, a second 
that ftSectB the Becamiag Bjatem, nnd a third that Influences the R 
culnr and sanguiferaua ajstems. This Is certaiol; a step in the right 
direction. Nerre-medicIneB socm to Lave no relation to those that act 
on the glands, though connected with them aa Stimulanta hj Dr. 
Murray. Thej are thus Bepnratod. Tonics are also sopanited from 
Stiuulants, and included with those which act on the uiuBcular and 
sanguiferous systems. This seems tu nio to be, in the main, a eorreot 
view of their action. I do not ctinuider that they act primarily on the 
nerves, but on (he blood. Dr. Thonison places Astringeuta heaide them. 
Though alike In Bome points, as with regard to their tendency to aSocI 
the condition of muscular fibre, yet thore appears to bo Tery llttlo 
Eigrcement Id the mode of operation of Tonius and Astringents. There 
is not altogether much similarity between Quina and Sulphuric acid. 

I will now transcribe the chief divisions adopted in the clas- 
sification of Eberle, which seeraa to have been the prototype 
of that one BiDce so ably elaborated by Dr. Pereira. 

Eiiebi.e's Classes. 

A. Medicines acting on the intestinal eanal or Its contents. 

B. Medloines acting on the muscular system. 

C. On the uterine system. 

D. On the nervous system. 

E. In the circuiating fystem. 

F. On the organs of eeoretion. 

G. On the respiratory organs. 

The subdivisions are founded on the kind of effect produced. As in 
Dr. Thomson's arrangement, Tonics and Astringents are said to act on 
the muscles ; but no mention is mode here of either of them acting on 
the blood. While Narcotics aro placed among nervo-medicines. Stimu- 
lants are classed aa acting on the circulating system. They no doubt 
B«ton the nerves, and then through them on the vessels; but so also 
do Narcotics, from which they aro separated. If in class E ari only 
included medicines acting on the organic nerves of the heart and a> 
teries, why were they not placed in D, with nerve-medicines? But if 
medinnes acting on the contents of the vessels are meant, why 
not blood-medicines or Alteratives, placed here? They are entirely 
omitted; which is certainly a fault in this system. 
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Dr. Petcira secma to bare adopted a more correot tIdtc of botli of 
tbMe coses. He includes Stimulants with JV^iirotiM, and places among 
Heemafict ihose medicines irhicli arc commonly termed Altcrittires. It 
■eems to me that when a medicino acts on tlie blood, this action ought 
Dot to be thrown into the shade, but should rather be placed before all 
its other opertLtioDS, as being of more importance than anj of them. 
Dr. Pereira arrangea ia six claaees those medioines which an gnea in- 
teroally, having prerionsly made three classes of external or topical 
agents, with which we are not now concerned. Some of the olassea are 
again divided into large groups, these and the other subdivisions bdng 
»thor btLsed on more particular local tcodeacies, or on the ph^tioloffical 
action of the medicine on the part to which ite operation l«nda. 

Dr. Pereira's Classes. 
Class. IV. Ilicmatica. 

2. namcUinUa. 
Class V. Fneumatica. 
Class VI. Neurotica. 

1. Cfrthro-spinalia, 

2, Oanglionica. 
Class VII. CtcUaca. 
Class. VIII. Eccritica. 
Class IX. Genetioa. 

These groups, though differently placed, corespond to six of Eberle's 
seven classes. The class acting on the muscular system ia omitted. 
The subdivision hero is more accurate and scientiGo. Hamaties, or 
blood-medicines, ore divided into tivo classes. Spancemia, the first 
of these, are named from their tendency to impoverish the blood. Hit- 
matinio, including the compounds of iron, tend to enrich it. In the 
fitst division are included the medicines commonly termed Alteratives, 
aa well as Acids, Alkalies, the compounds of Lead, Silver, Copper, etc. 
In the selection of the above name, attention is paid to the abstract 
physiological effect of these medicines, rather than to their therapeuti- 
cal applications. The impoverishing of the blood may be the ultimate 
action of such a medicine as Potash or Mercury, but it is not eiactly 
the primary operation for which it is used in medicine. It is produced 
by the remedy when taken in excess, and not when given in small 
doses. Ncurodes, or medicines which act on the nerves, are divided 
into those which affect the brain and spinal system, and those which 
are supposed to iniluence tlio ganglionic system, and through it, the 
heart and great vessels. (When wo shall afterwards discuss the action 
of nerve-medicines, it will he seen that it is very difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to enforce this distinction.) Tito different kinds of Narcotics form 
the first division, while the second includes Stimulants and vascular 




Sedatives. The data of Eccrilica includes all mcdioinos oi-ting 
glands, coniaoDly called Evacuftnte. 

The details of this arrangement, to which 1 ahall at preseiit ventOM 
to object, are, firat, the multiplicity of claasca, and Becoudly. the indoi- 
sion of certain medicines in the division of Cirebro-gpinaii. 

Three of the classoa seem to be superfluoua, and onl<r tend to 
ftiHe. There is a class of I'neuiiiaiks, acting on the respiratory orgaas. 
But Expectocants arc found elsewhere among Eccrilii-s; and tfaoM 
medicines which influence the nerves of the lungs, among Xearotia. 
The some with Oxliaca; fur Cathartics, found among Eccrilia, are tliB 
most important medicines acting on the intestines. Geaelits oonlUB 
medicinee which ountrol the uterine and sexual systems, which may 
oU be reckoned among Nefirotict. And yet, this multiplicity of namea 
is consistently employed in carrying out the priDciple of this classifica- 
tion, which is, to arrnnge Hccording to tlie different parts of the system 
all substances which have any tendency to act on those parts. 

Dr. Pereira makes four orders of CerebrospinaU; three include 
different Idnds of Narcotics, very minutely subdivided; another is 
o&lled CiiKtics. They affect the muscular system ; but it is altogether 
an assumption to assart that these medicines, Astringents and Tonics, 
do so by inSuencing the nerves. As to astringents, it appears that 
they do not affect Uio nerves in any way, for which reason 1 shall have 
to make a separate class of tbem. For Tonics there is great reason to 
auppose that in the first place they act on the blood; so that I cannot 
agree with Dr. Pereira, who ranks them among Keurolicg. Emetics 
are classed bj him among KccrUicn ; but it seems to me that tbeit 
action is either external, and of ao irritant nature, or when from tha 
blood, that it is exerted upon the nerves of the stomach. The stomaoh 
u not, like most glandular organs, a simple emunctory, and it it 
affected by medicines in a different way. WhercaB, gland-medicine< 
iDorease secretion, the chief action of Emetics is to cause an evacuation 
of the contents of the stomach by coctraction of itself and of other 
muscles. All substances which touch the stomach cause the copious 
outpouring of a thin fluid by mere contact; yet we cannot for this 
reason call them medicines which tend to increase secretion. Emetics 
acting from the blood after absorption, as Tartar emetic, which gene- 
rally influence at the same time cither the lungs or the heart, parts 
supplied by the other branches of the vagus nerve, which is distributed 
to the stomach, seem to me to be SpeciSc Neurotics, probably acting on 
tliat nerve. So that in these points, as well os in some others, I am dis- 
posed to differ from Dr. Pereira. 

It ig apparent that in none of the olasfiificatioua of this aeoond 
kind IB any mention made of the primary action or modut 
operandi of medloines in the cure of diseaee, as a 
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basis of Buct distinctiooB. That which is distinguished by 
writers as Phygiohgical action, i. e. the operation on a hfalthj/ 
man, is most taken into acconnt. AVhereas we natarally 
desire to be informed of the T/irrapeultcal action of these 
medicines, — their operation on a diseased man. The agents 
being the same, the conditions are different, in these two 
cases; from which it results that these two kinds of action 
are often widely distinct. (See the preliminary romarka on 
HEematic medicines, in Chapter III.) 



in. OpIHIONS COSOIESISO THE MODE OF OPKRATION OF 

Medicines, and Classifications founded on this. 

In this third division are included those writers who have 
attempted to account for the mode in which medicines pro- 
duce their several efTects after entering into the blood, and 
some who have claBsiGed them according to their ideas on 
this point. It is with such theories as these that I am more 
immediately concerned in this Essay. Such writers have 
dived into a deeper subject than that which engaged those 
who directed attention to the general effects or tendencies of 
medicines rather than to the means by which such results are 
attained. Thus it is not to bo wondered at that they have 
sometimes failed. Those have erred moat who have allowed 
their imaginations to lead them astray from facta, or to guide 
them in matters which are naturally incomprehensible, to 
which our reason gives us no clue. 

Attempts have been made to account for the modus operandi 
of therapeutic agents generally, in three different ways. 

1. On mechanical principles. 

2. On chemical principles. 

3. On general or vital principles. 




1. The action of o; 
mechanical principles. 

Mechanical theories of the octioo of medicines were greatly \ 
in vogue during the sereateenth and eighteenth centuries. 
There ia a tendency in the humaQ mind to explain everything ; 
and it waa only natural that men who knew little of chemistry 
or of physiology should reaort to the science of physics, which 
they could comprehend, in attempting the explanation of ob- 
served phenomena. 

John Locke, in his Essay concerning the Ilumau Under- 
standing, published in IGSO, gave it as hia opinion, that the 
shapes of the minute particlea of medicineB were sufficient to 
account for their several operations. 

" Did we know," said ho, " the mechanical affections of the 
particles of rhubarb, hemlocit, opium, and a man, aa a watch- 
maker does those of a watch, whereby it performs its opera- 
tions, and of a file, which, by rubbing on them, will alter the 
figure of any of the wheels, we should be able to tell before- 
band that rhubarb will purge, hemlock kill, and opium make 
a man sleep." This idea did not originate with the great 
metaphysician. The first rudiments are to be found in the 
doctrines of the Methodic Sfcl among the Romana, a medical 
branch of the Epicurean school. They held that discaaea 
depended either on conatriction or relaxation of the tissues, 
and that medicines operated by mechanically affecting these 
conditions. 

The simple and philoBopMcal statement of Locke was not 
improved by the various applicationa which were subsequently 
made of it. At the early part of the eighteenth century these 
ideas derived great support from the principles inculcated by 
Dr. Ilerman Boerhaave, the learned physician of Lcyden. 
He supposed that many diseases of the solid parts were to he 
attributed to a weakness or laxity of the animal fibres, and 
were to be cured by external or internal agents, which should 
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act mechanically on those fibres so as to increase their tena- 
city. Also, that disorders of die fluids often depended on 
their being too viscid, and that this condition might be im- 
proved by agents which should attenuate this viscidity. Nor 
vas the application of the principle limited to these cases. 
"Every medicine," said he, "produces its effects mechani- 
cally; namely, by the power of its solidity, bulk, figure, and 
motion of its particles."* Dr. Archibald Pitcairn, a Scotch- 
man, the immediate predecessor and cotemporary of Boer- 
baave, was elected to the Chair of Physic in Leyden in 1691, 
and was also an able e:iponent of the mathematical theories. 
But he applied to physiology those ideas which were employed 
by the other to throw light upon physic; if that may be 
called liffht which was at least an improvement on the ig- 
norance which preceded it.| He explained the digestive 
process by the mechanical trituration to which the food was 
subjected in the stomach; and accounted for secretion by sup- 
posing the existence in glands of vascular pores of different 
sizes, which intercepted certain particles of the blood ; actually 
giving for the process a mathematical formula. He was a 
vehement opponent of those who based their theories on the 
then youthful science of chemistry, who, having scarce yet 
shaken off from them the dust of alchemy, only substituting 
Acids, Alkalies, and Fermentations, for Salt, iSuiphir, and 
Mercunj, fell easy victims to his satire. 

Dr. Charles Perry, in 1741, propounded a mechanical view 
of the action of Mercury and Arsenic. He thought that the 
particles of the former, being round and heavy, were able, 

*Boirhaaee'a TYcaliston tht Poipcri of Mfdirinii, trattlalid by J. M-irtyn. 
IJiOip. IS. See aUo the Aphoriimi o/ Sinefonw; ffiVff Midicinn Siaiiea 
Brifnnnica: Dr. Quiney'i Htdito-Phyticat Ennyi, 1720, eto. 

t " He was one of tba Erst who, lenving Ibe old coDJecturnl metbod of 
pbjBioat Tritera, itmck into > Den and more solid way of rcasoniug grounded 
upoD obseTTfllions and matbenmliciii principles."— /'r^uee (o Dr. /'ileaim'> 
WoTti, 1715. 
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vhen ehaken about in the vesBels, to break up snd to anDihilate 

those crnde acrid humours nhich irere the causes of disease; 
and that Arsenic acted aa an irritant by the sharp and pointed 
nature of its atoms. lie attributed the occasional poisonous : 
effects of Mercury to the presence of Arsenic or some such i 
substance as an impurity.* 

Dr. Mead, in 1751, stated that the administration of mer- 
cury was dangorous-in cases where there was carious bone, 
fts there was a fear that its ponderous particles might break 
the weak lamellse-t He was the Court Physician in the reign i 
of George II. He accounted for the poisonous nature of J 
the venom of serpents by aseerting that it consisted of pointed j 
particles, which pierced and destroyed the globules of the 1 
blood. 

Dr. Perry conceived that some medicines, such as Steel and 
Antimony, did not act by their mere bodily presence, but by 
certain subtle vapours which emanated from them, and affected 
the vital spirits. This was a very misty notion. He stated 
that he borrowed this idea from a great philosopher of the 
German nation. This was probably Boerhaave, who lectured 
at Leyden in 1T07. 

Among those who regarded with favour the mechanical by- j 
pothesia were Fourcroy and Hecqiiel in France, Van Swieten 
and Huygens in Holland, and Bellini in Italy. Excepting J 
perhaps the case of external irritants, these explanations of | 
the action of medicines have been universally condemned by I 
scientific men at the present day. Doubtless these old authors ' 
were in the wrong, both in applying one hypothesis to the 
action of all remedial agents alike, and still more, in carrying 

* A TrentiBe of Diseuei in General, whercio the true cmsea, nFLlures, aod 
MMnoea of bU the priuoipfti dieeues incident to the tiumun iiody are me- 
ehftnioall; accoDnted for and eiplained, and their TespeatiTe 
weigned upon the same principles," to), ii, p. 313, 320. 

f "Medical rreiepts and Cantione," pago 20i 
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their theories into such minute details, where it is impos- 
sible that they should be verified. And yet we may go too 
far in our condemnation of all such ideas, it does not seem 
to me to be so impossible, or even improbable, that the ope- 
ration of some medicinal agents, particularly those which act 
on the nerves, may depend in some way on the shapes of the 
atoms of these substances, as related to those of the tissues 
which they influence. At least, there is no other more plau- 
sible explanation of the power of such substances. We know 
that the nerves are very mnch under the influence of mecha- 
nical impressions, upon which depend the phenomena of two 
at least out of the five senses, those of hearing and touch, 
as we should find probably also of tlie other three, if we 
understood them better. We know also that if we accept 
the Atomic theory, by which so many chemical phenomena 
are cleared up and explained, we must admit a certain de- 
finite and peculiar arrangement and shape to the ultimate 
particles of every compound body. Such considerations ren- 
der it possible that the ultimate particles of a stimulant me- 
dicine may he of such a nature as to irritate, or to refuse to 
coiucide with, the ultimate molecules of the sensitive nerve 
with which they come in contact; and those of a sedative 
may, on the other hand, be so shaped and arranged as to 
dovetail with those particles, and by extinguishing, as it were, 
their salient points, to cloak their vital sensibility. This is 
obviously a mere conjecture, and the only value which can 
attach to it is, that it appears in some sort to explain a thing 
which without it is inexplicable. 

Some modern writers have attempted to clear up the actions 
of certain medicines by their supposed influence on the phy- 
sical process of endosmosis, as carried on through the coats 
of the stomach and intestines. Poisseuille and Matteucci 
have attempted to prove that the action of saline liquids in 
causing purging,, and, tbM. of , a solutioi) of morphia in pre- 
4 
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venting the same, may be explained by the endos^noCic pro- 
sertiofl oi' these liquids, as ascertained by experiment. It 
I doeii not seem to me that these ideas can be successfully 
matntained. ( Vide Prop. IT.) 

2. Several attempts have been made to explain ike general ac- 
tion of medicines on chemical principles. 

Perhaps the strange doctrine taught by Galen, which pre- 
vailed for so many centuries afterwards, should be mentioned 
under this head, aa the first approach to a chemical theory. 
He considered all medicines to bo hot, coUl, moist, or dry. 
There were four degrees of each of these properties. In the 
PharmacojxBin Londinensis of 1702, translated by Dr. Salmon, 
it ia stated of every herb that it possesses in a certain degree 
one or more of these qualities. It ia amusing to find Dr. 
Salmon in great doubt as to whether Opium were hot or cold, 
&B the Ancients said one thing, and the Moderns another. 
Galen supposed that diseases depended on similar qualities, 
and were to be counteracted by medicines ; that, for example, 
we were to meet a hot disease by a colil remedy. 

The next advance, if such it may be termed, was made by 
the A]chemisl3of the middle ages, who frequently turned their 
attention towards the healing art, and almost imagined that 
by their Philosopher's stone they could purify and rekindle 
the perishable base metal of the human body. One of their 
dreams was, that from Gold, the most durable of metals, or 
from Meroury.tbe most lively and volatile, they might by their 
magical arts be enabled to prepare a medicine that should 
render life perennial. A most impracticable formula for the 
preparation of this Elixir Vita was given, among others, by 
Carolus Musitanua. Basil Valentine, who flourished in the 
flUocnth century, did good service by adding to the Materia 
Modioa the preparations of Antimony, as well as the Mineral 
Acids. In the sixleenth lived Paracelsus and Van Helmont, 
the iateVt:Bjid'jno8t .«9thuEuastio «f -the medical Alchemists. 
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They considered the chemical principlesofraediciQes, by vir- 
tue of which they operated, to be three in number, viz., iSaU, 
Sulphur, and Mercvnj. And though the seventeenth century 
was illumined by the philosophy of Bacon, and the discove- 
ries of Newton and Boyle, we find that this strange doc- 
trine aurviyed in full vigour at the commencement of the 
eighteenth. It is laid down as an axiom in Dr. Salmon's 
Pharmacopoeia in 1702.* 

About the middle of this century there arose a new sect of 
chemical philosophers,aomewhat better informed than the last. 
They imagined that most diseases depended on the predomi- 
nance in the blood of a/:id or alhalic humours, and that each 
of these conditions should be counteracted by a direct chemi- 
cal antidote. They supposed also that the various secretions 
were the products oi fermentations in the blood which took 
place in the neighbourhood of the glandular organs. ( Vide Eli- 
minatives.) In some of their ideas there was much that was 
reasonable ; but it must be confessed that they were rather 
imaginative than argumentative, and, knowing really but little 
of the principles of that science on which their system was os- 
tensibly based, they were ill qualified to contend with their op- 
ponents of the mathematical school, who at least understood 
their own position. Foremost among these new chemical phi- 
losophers was Raymond Vieuaaens, who was severely censured 
by Dr. Pitcairo for having asserted that he had found an acid 
in human blood-f Vieussens was one of the earliest of the 
sect, which afterwards numbered many followers. 

There is very little that is tangible to be discovered in these 
old chemical theories of the action of medicines; and it is 
not to be wondered at that most of them have faded away 

* " If there bo nnj boJiea^Buppose gold nnd aiWor — out of which nil these 
principles cnangt be drawn, let Dot the nrtial think tliat it ia because they are 
not therein contained. No I it ia boc&uae that God has bo firml; united them 
tgUnsI the posaihility of our aepBration." — p. 81)9. 

f Dr. Pitcsirn'a Works, 1715, p. 21tf. 
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before the adyanoe of science, and partknlaily beft»e that 
wonderful derek^ment of the acienoe of chemiatrjr, wbicb baa 
distingaiBbed the end of the last, and the fint half of the pie- 
sent centurj. 

We have seen that some of the early writers made great 
account of the affinities of adds and alkalies. So also a che- 
mical explanation of the action of these remedies is generaUy 
adopted bj writers of the present day. It is known that they 
hare powerful tendencies to combine with each other, and it 
is supposed that these affinities are manifipsted eyen in the 
liying blood. 

Schultz attempts a further chemical explanation of their 
action in some diseases, particularly inflammatians. He says 
that both afB^ct the condition of the blood ; but that acids tend 
to diasolye and destroy the corpuscles, wherefore he terms 
them ScenuUolytica Physoda; and alkalies preyent the coagu- 
lation of the fibrine of the plasma, for which reason he calls 
(hem Scematolytica Plasmatoda, 

Some modem writers haye tried to extend a chemical theory 
to the operation of medicines in general. This is an error 
to which those who have devoted themselves particularly to 
the study of chemical phenomena are especially prone. 

Mailer thinks that the agency of many remedies may be 
explained by their chemical affinities. He supposes that they 
may effect a change in the nutritive fluids, or that they may 
so disturb the state of combination in which the elements of 
an organ may be, that it becomes insensible to the action of 
morbid stimuli. Some chemists have accounted for the action 
of Alcohol by its chemical affinity for the brain substance. 
Liebig considers that the similarity of their composition to 
that of the brain may serve to explain the operation of such 
medicines as Quina and Morphia. Such ideas as these are at 
the best purely hypothetical, and even as theories tbey seem 
to me to be untenable, — for what reasons I shall have to 
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sbow wben I oonsider these remedies. Liebig bas bazarded 
several otber explanations of a similar kind, of wbicb tbe fol- 
lowing is an example : — " Tbe firigbtftil efifocts of Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen and Hydrocyanic Acid are explained by tbe well- 
known action of tbese comi>ounds on those of Iron, wben Al- 
kalies are present, and free Alkali is never absent in the blood.** 
(drganic Chemistry^ p. 274.) Now, in the first place, it is not 
proved that the complete abstraction of iron from the blood 
would occasion sudden death, though doubtless it is a neces- 
sary constituent of that fluid. Further, Prussic Acid acts on 
the superficial nerves as an anodyne when applied externally, 
which it can hardly do by displacing iron. Besides, by parity 
of reasoning, Ammonia, or Benzoic or Cinnamic Acid, should 
precipitate iron, if present in the blooil in the soluble state, 
and Sulphuric or Nitric Acid should dissolve it, if in the state 
of peroxide ; and yet none of these agents are frightful poisons 
It is not to be imagined that chemical solutions and decom 
positions of every kind are allowed to take effect in the hu 
man system in the same way as in the laboratory of the che 
mist, for there are in the former many disturbing and con 
trolling causes which suflice to hold them in check * 

Another theory by Liebig, that Alcohol and similar ma- 
terials operate as Narcotics, by appropriating to themselves 
the Oxygen which should maintain the vitality of the tissues 
by entering into combination with them, — ^and a somewhat 
similar explanation of the action of Narcotic remedies, given 
by Dr. Snow and others, may be mentioned bore among 

* Mialhe, on the other hand, goes even farther than Liebig, and cooBiders 
that Vital Foroe and Chemical Force are in reality oonTertible terms. **The 
exiBtence of organised beings eontists in an uninterrupted successiou of che- 
mical reactions." {Chimie appUqude d la Phytiologu et & la ThSrapeutique^ 
1856, p. 8.) His theories as to the action of certain poisons and remedies, 
as Sulph. Hydrogen, Arsenic, and Prusdo Add, by Tirtue of an abrupt inter- 
ference with the healthy process of oxidation in the blood, may, I think, be 
fairly placed in the same category as the speculations mentioned above. But 
of this more hereafter. 
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chemioal theories oc the soc*:a oc laedkriiiesL but musk be 
tr«a:ed more as lecgtii in &=ocaer pl^ee. (See Aoreohcf.) 

We mAT for the present coccl^de. thtt tboogh the actioiis 
of many remedies maj be r^rtlj risci'iaied bj chemical 
oonsiaenL:ions, it is imrv^sicle to aixoons for the influence 
of all alike ia this vaj. For at leass. &s is seems to me, tlie 
actions o: m«>«t nerre-medicines. azki of gland-medi ci iieg, 
cannot be reasonably e^Iained on any sach hypolhesiB. 

S. Th'f m-.v*: jrtr»i^*i?-.V ?j-r]j7ici^..^^« •:/ Ae wnode cf optratiitm 
or f?ic»/'V«V;* Atiiv *^trs/V*.f;.iI?si;'i nral c^ *?;riaral prineipbt, 

Bv n'ns' I mean rhat these theories c«»ceni actions which 
could only take place in the living body. They may be 
termed ^/e^i^rti.- principles^ because the grooiida on which tbej 
are based are neither mechanical nor chemical, but somethiDg 
difterent from both. The term ih'^amicai has sometimei 
been applied to an ill-understood viud action of this sort. 

Many difterent ideas have been broached to acooont thus 
for the action of medicinci^ Some, who have constructed 
very ingenious and plausible systems^ hare explained in dif- 
foront ways the operations of difterent groups of medicines. 
Hut ^vhon others have adoptevl a single indexible hypothesis 
to account for the action of all alike, this is found, as might 
\wi Huppi^od, to Iw of a very untenable character. I will 
now consiilor vorv bridly sovoral such ideas: first, for the 
Hako of oloarno88, dividing them into seven sections. I shall 
oxphiin my moaning m I pnx*ocil. Dillerent writers have 
Hupposinl that tho general operation of remedies in the cure 
of discaso in conducted in those various ways: 

". Hy dognn^w of stimulation. 

/». liy «'«»untorKtinudation. 

r. \\y «>pp«»Mition. 

«/. Hy Hiniihir ugoncioM, 

r. My oliuiinutinn. 

./*. My HlltMuiivo artioMH. 

.'/. My variiMiN oiMMitrraotions. 
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c. This idea has received the title of the ■' Brunonian 
Theory," from the name of its founder. It was promulgated 
by the famous Dr. John Brown, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, lie considered all diseases to arise from excessive or 
diminished "excitement." He was of opinion thatall medi- 
cinal agents were stimulants, only that some acted so power- 
fully as to produce " indirect debility." These latter were 
to be used in sthenic, the others in asthenic disorders. But 
it is to be urged against this idea, that many sedatives pro- 
duce no appreciable degree of "primary stimulation;" that 
alterative medicines are neither stimulant nor depressent; 
and that the actions of different therapeutic agents,— as, for 
example, of Opium, Mercury, and Rhubarb, — differ very 
much in quality, and not simply in degree, as Dr. Brown 
supposed. The principle, then, cannot be maintained, 

b, Kasori and other Italians adopted a similar idea about 
the commencement of this century, only that they supposed 
two contrary agencies, instead of variations in the degree of 
the same action, like the Brunonians. GiacomJoi classified 
medicines on this plan. The two classes of medicines are 
termed "Ilypersthenics" and "Ilyposthenics," — i. e. Stimu- 
lants, and Contra- stimulants or Sedatives. These were to be 
used respectively in asthenic and in sthenic disorders. But 
this idea did not originate with these physicians. It prevails 
among the modern Hindoos, and seems to have been incul- 
cated by certain medical writers of that nation in very re- 
mote times. {On the Hindoo System of Medicine, by Dr. Wise, 
18io,;j. 213.) 

c. The last -mentioned idea supposes only one kind of op- 
position, and therefore only two descriptions of diseased 
action. But a much more plausible notion than that is, that 
each particular disease or symptom is to be cured by admi- 
nistering a remedy which is capable of producing a contrary 
state. By this contrary condition the disorder is to be neu- 
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tnliz^i. This wis ibe Tna-yT?n of BEppocraiefr— ri is^yna 
zmr^ i-Aiz^zzoA iazr, iTpa:Ta — ^"ooctnrks aie tlie remedies of 
cositTarie&" iDe Fiaub:uL par. iii^ On ihis principle ve 
give pTirga&Tes in eoisQ|ASioa. <^iiim in diazrIlaBa^ sedatiTes 
to relieve pdun. sodorincs to odzdcoI drrnees of skin, etc., etc 
Bnt the rik beoomes inapplie&ble when the cause of disease 
is so complicated that we cannot tell wbere to 5nd a snb- 
stance that shall directl j oppose its agency. Besides it can- 
not in theorj be nniTersallj applied, for it takes no nolioe 
of trea:ment br eTacnation or bv lerUiSioD. 

d. I am bronght now to an idea which is directlT <qppoaed 
to tlie lasL The rule of the disuples of Hihupmann is 
^Similia amilibns carantnr*'^-or. diseases are to be cored 
bj remedies which shall prodnce e&cts similar to them. 
Nov if this were the case, the majoritj of disorders would 
be hopelessly incnrable. We know of no medicines that are 
capable of prodocing such affections as ague, small-pox, or 
phthisis : and when snch remedies are known, their emploj- 
ment would certainly be singularly objeeiionaUe. Who 
would administer Strychnia in tetanus. Opium in congestion 
<X the brain, or irritants in gastrodynxa? The arguments al- 
leged in support of the theory are of the most fallacious kind. 
For example, it is said that diaphoretics cured the sweating 
sickness, and purgatives are given with advantage in diar- 
rhoea, on the " Homoeopathic ^ principle. But it should be ob- 
served that the sweating in one case, and diarrhoea in the 
other, are the attempts of nature to get rid of the disease by 
eliminating a poison: and that in seconding these attempts 
we are availing ourselves of an agency which does not re- 
semble the disease, but is like to the natural mode of cure. 
Such treatment depends, in fact, uj>on the principle which 
will have to be considered next in order. 

The homoeopathists would work a strange revolution in 
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the Materia MetJica.* Charcoal, Silica, and other substances 
commonly supposed to be inert, appear as remedies of won- 
derful efficacy. It ia stated that Belladonna produces a state 
like scarlatina, and also a condition resembling hydrophobia, 
and thus cures both of these disorders. Of these throe pro- 
positions it ia almost needless to say that all are equally erro- 
neous. Further, an experimental trial of this principle waa 
made by Andral on a large number of patients nt the Aoa- 
dt^mie in Paris, with the assistance of the homoeopathista 
themselves. The medicines were carefully and fairly admi- 
nistered, but ia no one instance were they suceeaaful. {Me- 
dical Oazelle, vol. xv. p. 922.) 

e. The idea that diseases are to ba cured by assisting na- 
ture to eliminate from the system thti morbid material, ia 
probably as old as medicine. It wiis one of the doctrines of 
Hippocrates; but long even before his time it appears to have 
been inculcated by a certain sect of old medical writers 
among the Hindoos. These last were the very earliest ad- 
vocates of the Immoral pathology. {Br. Wise, op. at. p. 212.) 
Dr, Thomas Sydenham, born in 1034, the contemporary of 
Harvey, and the most illustrious of the early English expo- 
nents of the humoral system, was pi-obably the first in tbia 
country who clearly elaborated this view of the action of 
medicines by elimination, which has been more or less ap- 
proved, though not BO uuiversally applied, by all who have 
lived since his time. Agreeing with Stabl in his view of 
the advantages of the "expectant" treatment of diseases, he 
thought it better to rely on the " via medicatrlx naturiB," than 



• IhaieomiHedherelotnaltetDeiitioriof the (lootrine of infinitesimal iloses, 
not oDlfbecanse It is oat of my proitDce, but because it Is really too anreaeoQ- 
»bli la be exea discnSBed. WbenitisiaidthallbedeciUiODlk of ■;»<□— the 
ordiniirj doac amaog these prsctlti oners, is expressed bj a fraction, (be deaomi- 
Dstatof wbicb is b unitrolloveil bjsiit; ciplien, this slalement will be snrsly 
enough fur nn; nuti who is at nil acquaioled with flgnrea. 1 do nol concelTe 
It possible that matter is diviiibU to anything like this extent. 
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to make rash or violent attempts at a cure. lie maintaini 
that what we call a disease was in fact "no more than a vigo- 
rous eftbrt of nature to throw ofif the morbific matter, and 
thus recover the patient."* He proposed, therefore, that 
our efforts should be directed to assist nature to procure the 
evacuation of a poison, promoting its elimination by acting 
on the various secretions — as by purgatives, diaphoretios, 
and Huch medicines. For be had noticed that in fevers and 
febrile disorders the crisis or turning-point was generally 
accompanied or preceded by an increase in one or more of 
these secretions, and he regarded this as an indication of the 
treatment to be pursued in all such cases. "That," said ho, 
"appears to be the best method of curing acute diseases, 
which, after nature has pitched upon a certain kind of eva- 
cuation, assists her in promoting it, and so necessarily con- 
tributes to cure the distemper." + He further proposes, that 
in the treatment of chronic diseases, when nature herself waa 
slow in procuring this evacuation, we should seek for specific 
medicines, by which we might assist her in doing so, and 
thus effectually expel the morbiSc matter. This thdot^i 
reasonable and natural compared to those that folli 
bat it was nearly extinguished and forgotten amid 
of opinions which was subsequently kindled by the aphoriniu 
of Boerhaave, About this time, we find Dr. Pilcairn mixing 
up this idea with his mechanical notions, in a treatise, "Od 
Ihe cure of Fevers by Evacuation." Huxham also, in 1729, 
maintained similar principles. 

At the present day a more enlarged view is adopted. It 
is admitt«d that ve may often as^t these attempts of nature 
at a cure, and do good by the use, when thus needed, of eva- 
Qoaot medicines; but at th« same time ve must allow that 
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there are many other advantageous modes of treatment, — 
that we may sometimes cut short a disease in the blood, or 
relieve a disorder by controlling vascular or nervous excite* 
ment, without resorting to elimination at alL 

/. M. Broussais was one of the first who rightly maintained 
that many medicines were of use by means of an alterative or 
retmbive action, by producing a distinct effect which diverted 
the attention of the system from the disease. His followers 
have classed remedies under three heads, — as &imuhnt$^ De^ 
bilitantSj and Revulsives. He maintained also some other 
peculiar ideas. 

Blood-medicines are commonly termed Alteratives^ from 
the notion that they divert or alter the original disease by 
setting up in the system a peculiar process of their own. 
The term Revulsive is especially applied to medicines which 
produce a powerful local effect, and are supposed so to oc- 
cupy the attention of the system as to tend to cure the dis- 
ease which formerly engaged it. Counter-irritants externally, 
and emetics among internal medicines, are generally admitted 
as revulsives. 

The idea of revalsion is a prominent feature in the arrangement of 
medicines adopted by Dr. Schultz, of Berlin, who adds to the above, 
Expectorants, Purgatives, Diuretics, and Sudorifics. He divides medi- 
cines into BiolyiicSf tending to dissolve life and structure; Anabiotics, 
which tend to stimulate the same ; and Agonistics, tending to produce a 
"defensive'' process, and acting by revulsion. Each class is again 
divided into those which affect the organs and nutrition in general; 
those which act on the blood; and those which particularly influence the 
nerves. I will give examples of each. 

ScHULTz's Classification. 

A. BiOLTTiCA. (Depressents,) 

1. Plastilytica. (Mercury, Alteratives.) 

2. HsBmatolytica. (Acids, Alkalies.) 

3. Neurolytica. (Sedatives.) 

B. Anabiotica. Excitants, 

1. Plastibiotica. (Astringents.) 

2. HsBmatobiotica. (Diffusible sUmulants.) 

3. Neurobiotica. (Opium, Strychnia.) 
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C. AumiffiKA. [SeruUwe*.) 



3. Neuragoninies. (Kmeliw. EipectDnntt.'jT 

TbsM dirisions kre Kg&m subdiTided with great minutci 
btg to Ibeir tappi>i>ed operation. And yet it will be Been that in tpite of 
llie hard namea there is an admirable Rimplioitj in this nmngenMlL 
So Biaiiy and so Tariooa are the slatemeDts made, and eu pluoaible the 
Uieorie* involved, that I cannot accord to it here a fair considet»tioti. 
I mwt object to it, hovrever, that there is too much general ii»lt*n, and, 
vlist is more important, that many medicines may cure diseasee wiUfc- 
Odl Deceasarily caasiog either excitation or depressioo, or acting dia- 
tinetlj by reTulsioo. The only prinoiples of action admitted hera ar« 
tbese three, the same which are adopted bj the disciptcs of Bronss^a. 
To ntppoae that medicines acting on tlia glands are only of nse aa r«- 
TnlsiTBs, that ihey have no influence on the blood, and are never Hi- 
gilded in purging the system of peccant or morbid matter, is surely in- 
onrcet in theory. Hedicinea of the first claw, when given in proper 
doM and in fit cnsea, are aot engaged in dcjrfroj/tiig organitation, i 
ii it innnably the ease that such remedies as Mercury, Acid^ a 
Alkalies act eren aa depressents, when given in moderation. 

Farther, the lines of distinction are too arbitrary, and drawn w 
loo much precision. The variations in the action of different medicii 
are loo many and too great to be thus easily accounted for, and we 
not know enough about many of them to be able to define their opei»- 
tion so exactly. And there is no explanation at oil given here of tbt 
■pecial tendencies of some remedies, by which we are enabled to cure % . 
great Dumber of disorder*. 

J. The Hippocratic maxim was a step towards a correct 
solution of the therapeutical operations of remedial agente. 
The humoral theory of Sydenham, and the threefold action 
supposed by Braussais, were furtlicr advances in the right 
directioD. Bat these views were all too confined. Correct 
as far as they extended, they did not embrace the whole range 
of the subject; for tt is impossible to explain by any one of I 
them the operations of all medicines. 

Biassed by the satislaclory observation which he bad made 
of the nwlus operandi of particular medicines, and misled by 
the insufficiency of his knowledge, each of these writers was 
tempted to apply the view which was applicable to a certain 
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set to all remedies alike. Onoe persaaded of its sufficiency, 
he easily found arguments by which to fortify both himself 
and others ngainst any subsequent objections. 

The right course lies in a combination of these various 
theories, embracing what is true and discarding what is erro- 
neous in each of them, and supplying what may seem to be 
wanting in the whole. None of these ideas being by itself 
perfect, the sounder reasoners of the present day are driven to 
suppose that there are various difiTerent ways in which medi- 
cines may counteract^ and thus cure different diseases. This 
counteraction is distinct from contrary action; it may be direct 
or indirect ; and it allows of any action in a medicine, tending 
to restore health, except in effect similar to the disease. Such 
a view was adopted by Dr. CuUen, the well-known Nosologist, 
who lectured at Edinburgh towards the close of the last cen- 
tury. He discarded all special and confined views of the 
operation of medicines, believing that they acted in many and 
various ways, all of which tended to the same end — ito coun- 
teract the influence of the disorder. This is well exempli- 
fied in his admirable directions for the treatment of fever, in 
which he enjoined the use of a number of different remedies, 
varied according to the nature of the case, and progress of 
the symptoms.* 

Dr. Pereira, the most learned and acute of modern English 
writers on this subject, appears, like many others, to have 
preferred a wide explanation of this description. 

On such views my own statements are based. I suppose 
that a disease in the blood is to be met by agents in the blood, 
which directly or indirectly counteract it there ; that disorders, 
generally temporary, which depend on nervous derangement, 
are to be benefited by remedies which affect the nerves ; and 
in the same way that a laxity of muscular fibre, or a failure in 

♦ •• First Lines of the Pructice of Ph jsio. '* Fourth Edition, 1 784. Vol. i. 
p. 126 et teq. 
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a secretion, should be treated by agents whicli especially pos- 
sess the property of restoring to a right condition such parts 
or functions. 

Concluding, then, that it is impossible to account clearly 
for the actions of most medicines on Mechanical or on Chemi- 
cal principles, we are led to infer that their influence muBt for 
the most part be Yital in its nature— that it must be sach as 
could only be exerted in the living body. Even th^i we 
are unable to fix upon any single rule or formula which ahaU 
be capable of accounting for the actions of all at once. So 
it seems that the only general explanation which we can of- 
fer of the modus operandi of medicines in the cure of 
is to say that they operate by various counteractions. 

This, then, introduces my Third Chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ON THE GENERAL MODES OF ACTION OF THERAPEUTIC 
AGENTS INTRODUCED INTO THE STOMACH. 

The principal affirmations whicli I have to make on this 
subject are divisible into Ten Propositions, as seen in the 
Table of Contents. 

The first four of these concern the general conduct of me- 
dicines after their introduction into the stomach, and before 
their passage into the blood. Some broad rules are laid down 
by which the course which they take must be determined. 
The action of some few on the mucous membrane is also 
defined. 

The remaining six Propositions treat of the subsequent 
behaviour of those medicines which pass into the blood and 
fluids of the body. Of these, the fifth specifies their general 
course. The sixth states that they may undergo certain 
changes in the system. And the concluding four treat of the 
various modes in which these agents may operate in the cure 
of disease. 

The first proposition lays down the great fundamental rule 
of the action of medicines through the medium of the blood 
and fluids. 




pHOP, I. — That Oie great majorUy of medicines musi < 
entry itito the hhod, or internal fiuida of the body, i 
(AeiV action can be manifested* 

This is to say, that the mere contact of a medicine with the J 
stomach is not in general aufScient for the production of its \ 
peculiar action on the ajstera. It will be seen (Prop, IV.) 
that the only apparent exceptions to this rule consist of agents 
having a mere local action on the mucous membrane, for 
which simple contact is all that is required. 

Even when acting on any part of the system removed from ' 
this mucous surface, as when applied to the skin, it is neceB>^ 
Bary that the medicine pass away from it to enter tlie blood 
or internal fluids. In the great majority of instances it entera , 
the blood directly. But we know that it would be sufficient 
for its operation if it were to enter through the chyle, or into 
the serous fluid which exists in the inlcrstices of the tissueB I 
throughout the body. For by these it might at length ba | 
conducted to distant parts. This is what is meant by mternal J 
Jluiils. ForeKample,wbenapreparalionof Aconite.orOpiuni, i 
is rubbed on to the skin at any part, as soon as it bas had 
time to penetrate the cuticle, it paralyzes the superficial sen- 
tieut nerves. These are bathed in the interstitial fluid of the | 
tissues. It is therefore very easy for the medicine to r 
them without passing into the vessels at all, though when ap- ' 
plied in large amount it certainly tends to enter them, and 
may then be carried along so as to affect parts at a distance. I 
Similarly, Belladonna, or Atropine, which, when applied to the 
surface of the eye or the neighbourhood of the orbit, influence 
the nerves of the pupil in such a manner as to cau.se the latter 
to dilate, musl in all probability lind a more direct road to , 
these oerres than that which is oflbred by the vascular sj-stem. 

* ><A remed/ mnii b« ■ttBorbiJ, bcfurf il 
Uie kumsl eocnonj," — Miillit, L'Art dr Formuttr, ]S4a. 
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We are not just now concerned with the way in which this 
ed. It i(* by the 



passage into the blood and fluida is obtained. 
process of absorption. The question of passage by absorption 
is treated in the second and third propositions. What we have 
now to decide is, whether a, medicine acts by mere contact 
with the stomach, its influence being propagated to distant 
parts by means of the nerves; or by passage thonce into the 
system, acting through the medium of the blood and fluids. 

I affirm that it operates in this latter way; and this is to 
be proved by four considerations, wbicli we will take in suc- 
cession. 

A medicine introduced into the syitem fhewhere «<.■(« in the 
tame way as when introduced into the ttomach. 

This proves at least that contact with the mucous surface 
is not an essential requisite for the operation of a remedy. 
We may cause a medicine to be absorbed by the skin, or in- 
ject it directly into an opened vein. The result of this latter 
experiment proves not only that entry into a distant part of 
the system is BuScicnt for the action of a medicine, but that 
it will operate when introduced into the blood. Numberless 
proofs of this affirmation may bo adduced. Tartar Emetic 
injected into the veins produces vomiting. A moislened leaf 
of Tobacco, upplied over the radial artery at the wrist, has 
been known to produce vomiting. Sulphate of Magnesia, in- 
fused into the veins of an animal, has been found to act on 
the bowels.* An infusion of Rhubarb, or Senna, injected Into 
the thorax of an animal, will cause purging after a short tiuie.t 
Or let Croton Oil, or a liquid preparation of Jalap, Rhubarb, 
or Gamboge, be rubbed In sufficient quantity on to the ab- 
domen, and purging will be the result.! Mercurial ointment 

■• By Dr. Aubert. See Brilinli nnd Foreign Med. Cliir. Rctiew, Jnniinry, 
1S63. 

f BoerhnKie. — Op. dl. p. ^18, 

j Aieertkined by Dr. Middeii, and others. See Pnrig'a PhnnjiBCologis, Olh 
ri., p. 141. 
5 
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nppliedfay friction to the skin will produce salivation. Extract 
of BciladoQca applied to the temples causes dilatation of the 
pupil of the eye; atd Tincture of Opium dropped on to the 
cjebiill causes tho pupil to contract. Ammonia inhdicd as 
gas into the lungs will relievo fainting in the same way as 
when swallowed. The pungent vapour which emanates from 
living Cantharides has caused ardor urinie. The breathing of 
Prusaic acid, causing its vapour to be applied to the pulmonary 
surface, is sufficient to kill. Prussic acid, dropped in a con- 
centrated state into the eye of a dog, causes speedy death. 
Solution of Aconitina, applied to tho skin, will produce numb- 
ness and tingling of distant parts. Injection of Nux Vomica, 
or any powerful poison, into the veins, ia rapidly followed by 
symptoms of poisoning, like those which would have followed 
its introduction into the stomach.*^ Thus contact with the 
stomach is not necessary, but introduction into the system any- 
where is sufficient. But still, may not the poison in either c 
KCt hy influencing tJie nerves? Even when it has entered th«i 
blood, it may not travel along in it, but act in a more direol 
way. So in the second part of the proof we must show that a 
remedy cannot act by an impression conducted from the s 
face of tlie stomach, or any other part, by means of the nerves 
alone. 

The contitmiti/ of nerve ia not necesiary for tJie propoffotia 
of nick rffecU; but vascular connection ia ntce»»ary. 

This alone, if established, would be sufGcient to prove ihi 
K medicine must be introduced into the circulation, in ordei 
[0 act on distant parts. When confined to a surface, it caaj 
operate on tho remote part only by its contact with the supei 
ficial e.Ttrcmities of the nerves. I'or vascular connection to bw 



* j^n eictptiaa shouM be madG liero of certain saimitl poisons, eui 
venom of aerpenla, irhieb, tliough they itel on the fjalem irhun iutr^iluoa 
(litectl; iuto lUe blood, bhiu to be renilcted innoouoiis by tbc nrtion of llw| 
slomaob, ubioh probably eitlier deooniposes tbem, or resiata tbeir iibsorption 
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estabtished, it must first enter the vessels. Many experimenta 
have been made which demoristrate that the vessels are the 
only channel by which me<Jicinal effects can be propagated. 

M. Magendie introduced some Urari poison into the limb 
of a dog. which was only connected with the trunk by means 
of quills uniting the divided ends of the main vessels. It 
rapidly took effect. Having divided all the nerves and lym- 
phatics in the intestine of another dog, he introduced into it 
some iiax Vomica, beyond the division. It quickly acted, 
and must again have done so through the vessels. Sir 6. 
Brodie cut all the nerves of the anterior extremity of a rabbit, 
near t!ie axilla, and then introduced Urari into the foot. It 
rapidly acted.* Thus we see that vascular connection is suf- 
ficient, and that nervous connection is not necessary. By 
other similar trials it is found that vascular connection is 
absolutely necessary, for when it is interrupted, Iho action 
cannot be propagated along a nerve. If, on introducing poison 
into an extremity, a cord bo tightened round the limb above 
it ao as to intercept the fluw of blood, no effect is produced. 
It takes effect after the ligature is relaxed. Sir B. Brodie 
introduced Urari into the leg of a dog, which was con- 
nected with the trunk only by means of the principal nerve, 
carefully dissected out. No effect followed. Emmert foand 
that poison would not act when applied to an amputated limb 
connected with the trunk by a nerve only. Also that Prnssic 
acid, introduced into a wound in the foot, did not act while 
the abdominal aorta was tied. (Dr. Robinson has repeated 
this experiment with the same result.) Thus vascular connec- 
tion is necessary ; whereas continuity of nerve is not necessary, 
neither is it sufficient by itself.f Urari and Prussie acid are 

■♦ rhjaiolqgical Researolies, pp. 03— GT, 

f It BhoulO be mentioned that Sir Benjamin Itrodie. though DJmittiiig the 
force of IheaboTe eiperiments. and deriiing trom lUem leiy similflr inrerences, 
yet oonaicier? it likelj that the nctioD of <l medicine or poison mny be p irily 
propagated by mcauB of the nerToua eyatem. — Op. cil. p. 12T. 
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vubstances which act with grest rapidity, on the nerroi 
•jstem ; and if their action cannot be propngatcd hj means 
the nerves, d fortiori would it seem that slower poisons moat 
act through the circulation. Bnt, granting that it has bees 
ehown that introduction into the stomach ia not neceaf 
for the action of a medicine, and that when in the stoi 
medicines do not act by influencing the nerves, still it ma^ 
objected that the rule cannot possibly be universal. It m»y 
be urged that some poisons and medicines, as Hydrocyanic 
acid and Ammonia, act with such great rapidity, that we can 
only suppose their influence to be transmitted directly along 
a nerve-fibre to the nervous centre, because the process of 
passage in the blood to this distant part would be far too 
slow. We will not here rely on isolated experiments, vhiol 
are always liable to more or less misconstruction. This arj 
ment requires us to prove a third thing. 

The circulation of the blood is tufficicDtly quick to account. 
even for the operation of thoie j>oi»ong which act no»t rapid{ 
hy iiiflumaing the verve- centres. 

There ia no poison whatever which acts so qoickly on di 
tant parts that the circulation cannot previously have had' 
time to conduct it to them. By means of an instrument in- 
vented by M. Poisseuille, Dr. Blake found that a chemical 
substance traversed the whole circulation of a dog in nine 
seconds, and of a horae in twenty seconds.* The results of 
Ilering were similar. M. Volkmann, in the tenth chapter of 
hiN work on Uiema dynamics, states, as the result of several 
•xperiments, that the whole circulation in an adult man oo* 
cnpiea exactly firylii seconds. 

Now a poison that operated by nervous connection would 

probably operate directly it touched the stomach. This is not 

Cb* oaio even with Hydrocyanic acid. This, the most sudden 

of ftll poisoni, before it takes eWtct, allows sufficient time to 

* Vidi P«|iDr in M«ilictl OMetIc, Juds 18th, 1841. 
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elapse for the blood to conduct it to the bratD. Blake made 
an iateresting experiment npoii it. He placed Bome on the 
tongue of a dog, having first fitted a tube into the larynx, so 
as to prevent the vapour from passing into tho lungs. The 
effect did not commence until sixteen seconds had elapsed, 
and forty-five were required for its completion. This allowed 
of time for absorption. 

Thus it is proved that poisons set when introduced into the 
system at any point ; that vascular connection ia required for 
this action; and that the rapidity of the oircnlatton is in ftU 
cases quick enough to account for it.* 

But this last is only a proof of ^ossifiiVif//, and does not by 
itself show that a substance may not nevertheless act through 
the nerves. And to the experiments on nervous conncctioa 
some may object that no conclusions on this point can be 
drawn from trials made on isolated and exposed nerves. So 
we may imagine a person to be still incredulous as to the 
truth of the Proposition, that medicines must pass into the 
blood before tbey can act. But a fourth consideration will 
suffice to bring this probability as close as possible to a cer- 
tainty. 

TJie great majoritt/ of medicines have been detected in the 
blood, and found in the secretions formed out of it. 

Having tried to prove that they must pass into the blood, 

* I hare repeatedly obserTed.wbea a dog or otber sntouil liaa boeu )iaifloiiei] 
bj PruBaia acid and tbs bait; opcasd immediaCrly aderwnrdi. tbat the blood 
ood all tbe porta buvc amelt Btrunglj' of the poiiun, before tbs stomnoli hat 
been opened. It is eupposed b; Borne, nnil with muob plauaihilily, tbat highly 
diffusible and «alBti1« poiaons, auch aa Hjdrooyania aoi J and Conia, may reach 
tho nerioua cenlrea (upon which Ihejact) evenmoro rapidly than by passing 
round in the bload, i. i. by at once permeating and mingling with tlie fluid or 
serous BtmoBphere of theayBiem, by which tneaua they may be alonaeconduoted, 
altnotl in a straiglit line, to the part inSaonccd. (See above, p. C4.) llumorai 
eannrdion is probably an equivalent to the t>aieular conn/clion mentioned »boto, 
and in such casea may be substituted for ic (Dut tho motion of'ihe fluid ia 
the TCaaela aeems at the same tima to beBi linigua nan, for aompresaion of the 
■bdominal aorta is said to retard poiaoning by Fruasio acid. See p. G7.) 
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if we &nd that thej actaa]ly do so, we shall establish a stronger 
case. Isolated observatioos on this subject have been Tre- 
quentlj made. Thus io 1847, Mr. Allen detected Daturia in 
the orine of a man poisoned by Stramonium. In 1S34, JI. 
Bunge bad discovered in the same way the principles of Hen- 
bane and Belladonna. Kletzinsky Sods that if the threat be 
gargled for fire minntea with the solution of any soluble mi- 
neral salt, its presence may be detected in the urine next evs- 
cuated. {Wien. Med. W. 1S53.) M. Ragsky was the first to 
detect Chloroform in the blood. (Journal fiir Prakt. Chem. 
1849.) This has since been done also by Dr. Snow and Dr. 
Taylor. Dr. Golding Bird observes that Indigo, when given 
I for Epilepsy, has torned the urine blue; that Logwood also 
ses into it, and causes it to give a dark precipitate witb 
solations containing iron ; and that during a course of Copaibi 
or Cnbebs, a resin may be precipitated from it on the addi- 
tion of Nitric acid. Krimer has detected Pmssic acid in the 
blood of persons poisoned by it. Sulphur has been detect) 
in the perspiration, Mercury in the saliva, when these medi- 
cines have been administered. Arsenic, Mercary, Antimon^-J 
and other poisons, may be delected after death in all parts 
the body. Blood passing from the veins of an animal poisoned 
into the circnlation of another animal, causes its death; and 
the flesh of animals which have eaten poisoned food, ia poi- 
soDons to those who cat it. Il would be easy to multiply 
such instances. Their bearing on the question is apparent. 
For if iLe medicine cannot be proved to pass into the blood or 
secretions, we cannot so certainly affirm that it does not act 
through the nerves. But the experiments of Tiedemaon aod 
Gmelin, and since then of Wahler, have definitively settled 
this point The former two have found the great majority of 
mineral, and many vegetable substances, \a the blood of ani« 
lals to which they had been administered.* 

• 5(« kin • Caialofw SaitfHn4 of tnfJirinra found In the blood, b; Atbm^ 
■ ia lui BaudiHth itr AUgattintn ArnnmiM'I'lkrt, IS&l, Jh )«&. 
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Thus from these four conaiJerations, ttd Beem to be justifiiHl 
in concluding that a medicine must pass from the stomach iiitu 
the blood before its distant action can be manifested.* Somo 
experiments made by Dr. Garrod and others on the action of 
animnl charcoal as an antidote, furnish again an additional 
confirmation of this fact. He finds that if a sufficient quan- 
tity of this absorbing agent be introduced into the stomach 
before time has been allowed for the passage of a medicine 
through tho mucous membrane, then even such powerful 
nerve-medicines as Morphia and Strychnia, in very large 
doses, are prevented from taking effect. Yet before the con- 
^ tact of the charcoal they would have had time to act through 
the nerves, had they been capable of any such action. 

In the Fifth Proposition tho rule here laid down will have 
to be further extended. It will be shown that medicines, 
having already passed into the blood, must travel along in it 
80 far as to reach the part of the system on which they act. 

Before concluding this question, a few rcmurkg laust bo innde on n 
Bubject which will be ngain refurred to iu the diecuMtuD uf tlin Fmirth 
Proposition. 

The proper nod peculiar nction of a medicine, by wbiuh t moan that 
action on the ajatem which la immcdintcly recogniaed aa distinct from 
that of nnj other agent, cannot be exerted on distant parts from the 
atom no h-Bur face, but requires the passage of the niedioine into the cir- 
oulaCion. But can any other notion on distant parts be produced by th« 
remedy while in the etomachr This is & different question, and miiitt 
be answered in the affirmative. Suppose a Oantharides plaster be ap- 
plied Vi the BUrfoce of the chest in a case of P«ricarditii, ao at to red- 
den or blister the skin, absorption of the fluid in the poriaanlluin miiy 
follow thin application. But any other irritant would have done this. 
It is not the proper or peculiar action of Cantharldafl, but an operation 
of the nervous system which follows tho local change. Such agents are 



* IrritanI E'netici, which produce Tomiliog by i 
tion, are not no aiception lo the aboro rule. T)j 
topical, being eierleil on the aurfnce of the atoms 
medioiue, is ooncemed in the reSei aciiun. Itm 
Other irritant. (See p. 105. ) These emellcs mc 
irritaats (see sbo'e.) 
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Htiid to act by Coutiler-irrUalioa, or Ueci'hion, because it appears 
as a consequence of tlieir action, the nttentioa uf tlio nervous sysM 
may be drawn off from a morbid process going on at some otiiei 
the body. But it is only a consequence, and nut n direct ojwration 
an effect is no more the action of Cantharides than the healthy functia 
following teeorery from siokness enn be ascribed to the remedy « 
baa cured the latter. 

Now, Biiine few mediciaes have a marked local action on tl 
surface of the slomacb and ioteatincH. ( ri</(Prup. IV.) These, anil tl 
only, may, without poBsIng into the blood, produce on distant p 
action of this kind by eounter-irritntion. Thus iJie operation of an ii 
■ant emetic niay be followed by the arrest of some incipient influno) 
tion, «. g. Ophtbalmia. Thia revulsive action, when' carried to at 
tretne, so powerfnily impresses the nervous syatem, that it puts •». 
to all other aotionB, and producei' Syncope or Death. This eiti 
action is called Sliock. Powerful coi'rosivo poisons may effeat tbii 
a sudden destruction of the mucous surface, operating like aaurgtoiit^ 
injury. But such actions, not being the proper and charaatoristio op^l 
rations of medicines, but rather altribulable to a change In the relatione | 
of tbo nervoua system, following a local inipressiun, are not 
sidered as exceptions to the above rule, that niediuines cannot, from tiw,\ 
surface of the stomach or intestinoi, propagate their influenac lo ^ 

Pbop, II. — That the great majorUy of medicines are capable , 

of solution itithe gaatria or {fiteittnat secretions, and pau 
without material change, by a process of absorption, 
through (he coats of the stomach and inteettnes, to enter 
the capillaries of the Portal system of veins.* 

It has already been ehown of medicines in general, that it il 
necessary for them to pass away from the muooua Burface into 
the circulation. Mention haa been made o{ their discoyery 
in the blood by chemical means; and as we proceed it will be 
shown more pnrticulnrly of dilTurenC sets of medicines that 
each of them lias been found in that fluid. Now, to gain 

* It will be observed that these Brst throe propositions are suaresBive deve- 
lopments of (be rule of absorption, Tbe First stales the neoessily of sbaorp- 
lion before a remqte aotiun onn be manifested. The Seoond states that (be 
gre&t miOorily of medloinva are soluble in the intestiaal cannl, and are there 
nbiorbed. Tbe Third affirms that some few meJicines are iusalublo !□ die 
intestinal eanal, and are there not absorbed. 





entrance tliere, tbe medicine must first pua through tli«|| 
mnoous membrane lining the stomach anil intestine. This 
passage is performed b; a process to which the names of Al- 
torpfion and Endogmotit have been applied. Immediately out- 
side this membrane, and between the tubes and cells whieh 
are formed by its involution, Is a clMe network of very small 
veins, having thin and delicate walld. So that the same forces, 
whatever they be, which conduct the medicinal solution through 
the mucous membrane, canse it Co puss on through the Gno 
wdIIb of these vessels. The two membranes, lying in such 
juxtaposition, are to all intents the same as one. Thus the 
medicine passes into the blood, and this la the only direct way 
by which it can gain entrance into it. These small veina or 
capilJuriea lead at length to the Mesenteric veins, which pour 
Into the Portal vein, by which the blood prooecding from them 
is conducted to the liver. The proc<>8a of Absorption is the 
only mode by which remedies can thus enter the blood; so 
that wc have now to consider what the nature of this proooss 
may be, and to. ohow in what manner and by what agents 
different medicines are fitted to undergo it. 

The subject of this Proposition divides itself naturally into 
three parts. We shall have to consider — 1. What is the 
nature, and what the function, of the gastric and intestinal 
secretions; 2. The laws of the process of Eodosmotlc absorp- 
tion, and how they are fulfilled in this case; !J. The mode in 
which the great majority of medioines are reduced to a state 
of solution, which is necessary before they can be absorbed. 

And it will then be shown that there is not (as has been 
Bupposed) any marked exception to this general rule of the 
absorption of soluble substances. 

The process of stomach-digestion has been cleared up of late 

years by the decisive experiments of Spallanzani and It^aumur, 

of Tiedemann and Gmelin, and of Dr. Beaumont of Canada. 

Immediately that a substance touches the mucous surface 
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of the stomach, it c^iuses the copious oatpouring of a thin fluid, 
'which is secreted by a, glandular apparatus. This gastric juice 
is highly acid, and contains besides a peculiar nitrogcnoua 
substance called Pepsine. Dr. Prout thought that the reactioa 
w&s due to free Ilydrochloric acid. But the fact that it is due 
to Lactic acid has been long suspected, and may now be con- 
sidered as established. Such at least is the opinion enter- 
tained both by Liehig and Lehmann.' Now the result of 
the action of this fluid is to dissolve down the solid materials 
of the food or other substances presented to it, reducing them 
to a thill watery pulp.f This pulp is then mainly absorbed; 
and that which is not taken up through the coat of the stomach 
is absorbed in the earlier portion of the intestinal canal. I shall 
have to treat of Aliments as one of the orders of Restorative 
Biematics. 

We are now concerned with medicines in general. The Sams' 
juice is poured out to receive them. Such as are dissolved 
by it are immediately absorbed. Some other matters may be 
rendered soluble by the agency of the Bile and Pancreatie 
juice which are poured out into the middle of the Duodenutii. 
The former is an alkaline fluid, containing carbonate of Soda. 
The Pancreatic juice is also said to bo alkaline. 

That the stomach is absorbent may be proved by the expe- 
riment of placing a ligature round the intestine of a dog, juat' 
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* Lehmann fDDDil in Hii ejperimentB ihat the qaantilj ot Litotic ncid in 
gBslric juice rnried from 036 to '13^ in I CKI purls. Tfaiaolid residue. besides Ihii 
Roid rmd Pepsioe, coDlninsalao a con<iiterablo quantity of Chloride of Sodium, 
and smsller amounts of the Chlorides of C»1cinni and Magnesium. — I'hyiia' 
logical Ciaaiitn/, ToL ji., Art. " Gatlric Jtiiu." See atso the recent experi- 
ments of Dr. Smith, of Fhiladetphio, on Alexia St. Martin, the Canadian. Ha 
found in his stonaoh-Matcllon no free Hjdroohloric or Fhosphorie acida, nor 
Bcid phosphate of lime, — ddIj Lactic vai.^Mtdical Eiamintr, -vol. xii., 185<t. 

■f "Dans lo sue gaitrirjue il y n deui agcnia: racide, quiramollit et gonSe 
lamalitreaiolue; lapepsine ou In chjmoelne, qui en di-termineU liquefaction 
par un phenom^ne nnalogus a. oelui de la diutitM rat I'amidon." — Dumaa, 
Train dr Ciimii, t. vi, p. a*). 
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below ihe pylorus. It la then found that soluble substaucea 
placed in the stomach paas rapidly from it into the circulatioD. 
Itis probable that all substances which are easily dissolved 
pass through the coata of the stomach. That the surface of 
the intestines la absorbent may be proved by the disappear- 
ance of enemata thrown into tliem. Liebtg states that a 
solution of common salt, in the proportion of one part to 
eighty of water, disappeared so completely in the rectum, that 
an evacuation one hour afterwarda was found to contain no 
more than the usual proportion of salt. {Animal Chemi%try, 
p. 77.) 

On the mucous surface of the small intestine are a number 
of small projections, called Villi. Within these are the ori- 
gins of the Lacteals, a peculiar set of Lymphatic vesaela, which 
are engaged in the absorption of chyle. This chyle is a thick 
fluid which is formed by the meeting of the Bile and Pancrea- 
tic juice with that part of the digested food which passes into 
the Duodenum. It la generally white, from the presence of 
fat. Now these lacteal vessels are no doubt absorbent, but 
are they ever engaged in the absorption of medicinal solutions? 
It seems that they are not in ordinary cases at all concerned 
in this; for three chief reasons. In the first place it appears 
from the researches of Bernard and others that the lacteal 
system is a special arrangement for the absorption of fatty 
substances, and that other matters, such as albuminous com- 
pounds, pass for the most part into the veins, and thence to 
the liver. Besides, it seems that these lacteal absorbents are 
only in action during the digestion of food, when the epithe- 
lium on the surface of each villus becomes loosened, in order 
to allow to the chyle an easier access to the lacteal within it.* 
So that it is likely that a small portion of the fluid or soluble 
substance would bo insufficient to rouse them to action. And, 
in the third place, direct experiments of a decisive kind have 
* Tadd nDd Bownan'E Phjaiologf, vol. i), p. 2S0. 
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been made on this point. Magendie has found that the liga- 
ture of tbo lacteal trunks does not prevent the occurrence of 
poiBoning from agents introduced into tbo bowels. And Tie- 
demann and Graetin have carefully sought in the chjle for 
a number of difierent medicines administered to animals is 
their food, and have been unable to detect any of them there. 
So that, with the exception pcrhapa of fats and &xed oils, we 
may reasonably conclude that no medicinal substances pass 
into the system through the lacteals, but that all are absorbed 
by the veins or capillary vessels.* 

It seems probable that the Bile and Pancreatic juioo WAj 
be engaged in reducing to a soluble state certain medicines 
that are insoluble in the gastric secretion, and may thus 
procure the absorption of these substances by the veins of the 
intestinal canal. 

Having briefly considered the secretions which meet the 
medicine on its first entrance into the system, we are next to 
inquire into the manner in which this medicine gains admis- 
sion into the blood. In the first place it must be in a fluid 
state, or it cannot be absorbed at all. It will be moat cod- 
Tenient to consider afterwards how different remedies are to 
be reduced to this condition. 

Now the force or process by which fluids are enabled to pasa 
and repass through an animal membrane, has been named by 
Dutrochet Endoamose and Exosmose, according as the current 
tends inwards or outnards. 

There are fluids on both sides of the membrane. The cir- 
cumstances which determine their passage are mainly five. 
1. The densities of the li'^uids: olher things being equal, the 
lighter of the two tends to pass through the heavier, more 
than the heavier to the lighter. 2. Tliftr attraction for the 
intervening memhrane. — That one passes through most which 
has the greatest affinity for the membrane. 3. The affinity of 
• Villi Pereira's Xlnterin Moilica, toI. i. pp. 101, 100. 
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the fluids for each of her. — A fluid passes through more rapiiliy 
when it is readily taken up and dissolved by that on the oppo- 
site side. By virtae of the last two laws, but contniry to the 
first, ^ater passes through to alcohol more rapidly than alcohol 
to water. 4. The motion of the fluid on one az'di! promotes the 
passage through of that on the other, because it is carried off 
as fast as it permeates the membrane. This also will cause 
endosmosis in defiance of the first law. This may be proved 
by a simple experiment. Let a large vein, cleanly dissected, 
be attached at one end to the stopcock of a veaael containing 
pure water. Let it then pass through a baain containing a 
strong solution of Ferrocyanide of rotaasium, and let the other 
end hang over a jar filled with a solution of the Scsquichloride 
of Iron. If the cock be now turned, and the water be allowed 
to pftss through the vein into the vessel heyond, the solution 
of Iron will quickly acquire the tint of Prussian blue; for thi; 
heavy solution in the central vessel has passed through to the 
simple water of the vein, mainly by virtue of the motion of 
the latter. It will be seen directly that this ia a matter of 
considerable importance, 6. The last law is that any pressure 
on the fluid on one »ide of the mftnbrane has a powerful in- 
fluence in determining the passage of the current from that 
aide. (See Liehig'a Animal Chemistry, p. 72 ; Liebig on the 
Motion of the Juices; the Lectures of Professor Mattcucci 
of Pisa : and Dr. Robinson on the Circulation if the Blood, 
pp. 54-C2.) 

The mucous membrane and the coat of the capillary Tessel 
beyond it are probably subject to much the same physical 
conditions of absorption as those which are thus found "by 
experiment to regulate the passage of fluids through dead 
animal membranes. 

As to the first condition, it is probable that the aliment or 
medicine which is digested, however solid and dense, may be 
diluted down by the gastric juice until the solution is of less 





specific grftTity tb&n the serom of the blood. With the » 
Uir we are not so moch concerned, as the taedicine after b 
tion has generally no repulsion for the animal membrane. So 
also with the third, as the semrn of the blood mixes readiljr 
with all watery fioids. The fourth, rix. the conditioa of 
motion, is of great importance; for by it the tnotion of the 
contents of the capillary vessels will tend powerfully to deter- 
mine the passage through of the liqnid on the other side. 
Fifthly, the influence of pressure on endosmosis is one whioh 
is certainly exerted in the ca^ of the stomach and intestines, 
which are muscular, and during the process of digestion con- 
tract on their contents with considerable force- It very much 
hastens the process of endosmotic permeation, which in ex- 
periments made on dead tissues, is found to be very elo*.* 
This contraction, together with the circulation of the blood in 
the capillaries, would doubtless be sufficient to determine the 
passage of the digested matter inwards, even in opposition to 
the first law. 

Under the first proposition I have shown that the majori^ 
of medicines are absorbed into the system. It is now b 
where and how they are absorbed. But it still remains to baa 
seen what particular substances or classes of medicameuta anfl 
thus taken into the blood, and whether while so passing th^l 
undergo any modifications. 

The following, then, are the chief classes which I believe to J 
undergo solntion and absorption in the inleEliDnl canal. Thejl 
comprise the great majority of all substances used cither ail 
food or medicine: — 

Soch ii the case in hcmllli, when Ihe moseulu' presmre of tlie inlnline 

eio«ed tliepremreonUieTMCglira7«lciDontlieotherside. ThUUtler 

, when increwed, tends to elopor lo roerae Uib uivud cumnt. Thtu 

kod fever, diieaaed conditions. couDleraol ftbeorptiao by caunng pre*. 

ion Uiecoattot Uie«e opillar; »e»»*I«. Bleedine.— » dnun of fluid Mu»ed 

Ml iacraiKd lecrtlioD.— oT such igcoiB asTuter Emetic tuti Ipecuiuiiba. 

— diminish litis pressure by ite ikeDiog the tunx of the heart, and thai fmouc 

natural absorption. 
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1. Mineral substances soluble in water. 

2. Mineral aubstances soluble in acids. 

3. Mineral substances soluble in alkalies. 

4. Vegetable products soluble in water. 

5. Animal and regetable aubstances rendered soluble by 

the gastric and intestinal juices. 
a. Fatty and resinous substances soluble in alkali. 

1. AH soluble mineral substances, — acids, alkalies, salts, and 
soluble compounds of the earths and metals, — are absorbed in 
the stomach and intestines. The conditions of the process 
of absorption have been already stated. When solid they are 
first dissolved; when in a dense solution, diluted down by the 
gastric fluid before they are absorbed. Thin watery liquids 
are quickly taken up. Motion on one side, and pressure on 
the other, hasten the process. 



Various preuLpitatiuDS nnil rc-sotutions are likely Ui occur between 
these Bolutiona of mineral subntancea imd the digesdre fiulda which are 
poured out to receive them. In no one cnse does an ahaolute neutra- 
lization or fixation of the foreign ngpnt seem to result from its chemicnl 
iDCOmpntibilitj with the animal fluids. Tiie mineral acids, snlta of the 
m«taU, Alum, and the (nnnic principle of vegetables, must at first he 
more ur less precipitated b; the albumen and pepsiue of the gaatrio 
juice. But MitauhiTlicb, in ubservatiotia on the gastric juice of the 
bullock, found that the mineral salts were at the same time partiallj 
precipitated and pnrtiallj dissolved bj it. This latter portion maj at 
once he absorbed from the stomach. The other portion may bo roo- 
dered soluble, sometiuiee by an e.'icesB of the mineral itself, s 
bj the aid of alkntino mutter in the secretions of the small int 
The mineral nlkalics, alkaline earths, and their salts, cause no precipi- 
tale at all with anj of the animal fluids, but rather assist in retaining 
them in a fluid state. These, thcrefure, arc namod Flvidifiaals b; 
Allaihe, who entitles the others Coa-pilaiiU. When these latter escape 
being fixed b; combination with albumea in the stomach they must 
meet it as aoon as thej enter the blood — but there the coagulum, as fast 
a« formed, is dissolved hj the agency of alkaline or saline matter. 

There are yet other chemical incompatibilities which may interfere 
with the solution of medicines iu tlie stomach and intestines. The 
gastric juice contains Chloride of Sudium, and it has been supposed 
that the soluble salts of Mercury (Protoxide,) Silver, and Lead, must be 
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necessarily precipitated bj this in the form of insolable Protochlorides. 
Mialhc 8uppi>9cs that the precipitate is then dissolred by the agencj of 
some more of the alkaline chloride. This may be so; but I must con- 
sider it far from pn>vcd. A small dt)se of Xitrate of Silver is more 
efficient than a large dose of the Chloride, which is considered bj 
Tn>U58eau to be nearly inert. Thus we cannot imagine that the former 
changos into the latter directly that it enters the stomach. The Cblor 
rido of Load, supposing it prv>duoed, is to some considerable extent 
soluble in water. The Chloride of Mercury may be dissolved, m I 
have found, by tlie agency of the bile. My experiments have caosed 
me to doubt the possibility of the resolution of these insoluble chlo- 
rides in the manner suggested by the French therapeutist. The 
salts of Mercury, Silver, and Lead, are doubtless absorbed. Thej 
may ivcasionally undergi> panial precipitation by alkaline chlorides in 
the intestinal canal. But 1 cannot regard the reactions enomermfeed 
by Mialho in the light of a general rule as to the manner of their ab- 
S\>rption. 

The intestinal secretions ci>ntain alkaline carbonates. These woald 
precipitate a great numWr of the oxides of the metals from solutions of 
their s;\lts. oi^uUl they come in c.uitact with them. But in many eaaee 
the uiot;iUio Sv^lutiou is at onoe a^s..^rbe^i from the stomach ; and when 
the minenii dosv'ends to the smaU intestine, it is probably in the form 
of a i\v\:r\iium or metallic albuminate, which wsuts for the action of an 
alkaline secretion bv which it niav fiuallv be reduced to solution. 

I Umiovc we may thus conoludc that all mineral substances intro- 
duced in a state of solution mav K^ ahsorbcvl in the stomach or intee- 
sine, citlior in the s.-ime state in whioh ihoy entered, or in some other 
soluble st.i:c which is its e^uivcUon:. 

All twin oral* scalable iu water arc ab^orbol in the stommch 
and inte^iino?. 1 am uo: ix.clinod tv^ usako arv exception to 
this ru'c. Thi5 load* u:o to ii*.ako sotno roir.arks on :\e JEn- 

• • • • i^ 

M. lV:>*ouil!o found iV,a: iho soruni v^f the IKvi wcuM pass 

:b.ro«,:h an animal wombrano to a ?olu;:on of Sa'rbaie of 

SokU of ::roator spooiSo crsviiv. Ho thus Lvr.cV-Jo,i :hat mn 

v^rJ:r.ary saliuo pur^raii^o of i:roa tor sihviSo gr;»v::v tr.in ^<^^lxn 

10' CS ;i.*:;vi by causing the passac^ v^f this sor.:rr. .^::: wards 

• * . . 

W'iJC • .* fc. .♦•* •*•* •>V * *•*'**.■ *1T^i' \1 •! •••»'*.- *» *i**.« -"w ^-x-.'— •• <"« ■• 
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Millon. Dr. Pereira and Dr. Goldiog Bird have drawn some 
practical inferences from it. 

It is said that when a saline is absorbed it produces diuresis, 
and no purging; thatwhen it purges it is not absorbed; that 
when given to act on the kidneys, the solution should be so 
dilute as to contain lesalhan five per cent, of the solid; and 
when administered as a purgative, the specific gravity should 
be considerably above 1'028. Now, I do not deny that a weak 
solution is more likely to pass off by the kidneys, and a dense 
one by the bowels ; but I consider this due to the fact, that 
the kidneys are the proper emunctories of water, and of such 
matters as are soluble in it. But I believe that these solu- 
tions are equally absorbed, both heavy and weak, and that 
the purging or diuretic eftect depends mainly on the (luan- 
tity of the salt, as the kidneys will not eliminate beyond a 
certain amount of it. I must allege, to support this view Of 
the question, firstly, some arguments it jtriori; and secondly, 
some experiments which I have made to satisfy myself. To 
-consider first the former. Analogy is certainly against this 
theory. Other purgatives from the vegetable kingdom pro- 
duce their effect when injected into the blood, and are yet often 
powerfully hydragogue. What effect on the process of endos- 
mosis can be exerted by Castor or Crotou oils, or by calcined 
Magnesia ? On turning to what we know of the theory of 
digestive endosmosis, we find that the solid parts of the food 
are diluted down so aa to be absorbed, and that the influence 
of pressure is to be taken into oaleulatiou. It was laid down 
by the great Boerhaave that a necessary requisite for the for- 
mation and absorption of chyle was the contractile force of 
the viscera. {Van Swieten's Comitient. vol. i. p. 290.) This, 
in fact, would press the fluid into the absorbent vessels, even 
if against the other endosmotic forces. Further, a fundamental 
principle was insisted on by Dutrochet — that even when the 
liquids on the two sides varied in density, they would both 



pass through to each other, though in dilYerent proportitnu^) 
The ultimate result of this would be, that a heavy saline bo- 
lution would be diluted down to the specific gravity of the 
serum, and would then pass through.* This point I have il- 
lustrated id my first experiment. Thus it seems that my view 
is favoured by these physical laws. But even if it were not so, 
I should not be inclined to admit that all the endosmotic pro- 
cesses in the living body were regulated by merely physical 
tendencies. This cannot be the case with some of the secre- 
tions. The bile is of higher specific gravity than the serum of 
blood. Urine in health is lower, but in diabetes often much 
higher. Theproduction of these secretions, differing in denei^ 
from the aerum of blood, would be inconsistent with the first,] 
law of endosmosis. Lastly, we find that in many known casea : 
the theory which I am contesting does not hold good. Seid- 
litz-water and Sea-water are both known to be purgative. In 
both the specific gravity is bchw that of the serum of blood. 

The first, according to Bergmann, has a density of I'OOB. 
It contains ineach pint 192-8 grains of solid matter. Out 
this, 180 grains consist of Sulphate of Magnesia. 

Sea-water has a specific gravity of 1-026, and its solid otm- 
tents are aboot S'6 per cent. But Dr. G. Bird says that leaSi 
than five per cent, of saline matter constitutes a liquid diuretio. : 

These then are strong reasons against this idea considered ■ 
merely as a theory. But it can readily be put to tlie pro{£ 
With this purpose I have made the following experiments. 
Their object is to show that salines are in all eases absorbed, 
and that whether they are subsequently excreted through the 
kidneys or by the bowels depends more on the quantity ad- 
ministered than on the degree of dilution of the dose. 



* Bidiler and Schmidt iCatc that the digentiTDfluidiif 
tidkl cnniil during tweDly-Cour hours amount to aoe Biill 
bod;. This would surely suffice to dilute dawn any nirn 
required Btondnrd. 
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Exp. 1. — A «ufficiont qunntity of white sugar was dissolved in four 
ounces of wftter to raise its specific gravity to 1'028, that of tlie seniin 
of the blood. A sufficient quantity of Sulphate of Miignegia vas dis- 
solved in another ounce of w^ater, to render it of the deosity of TOGO. 
This hsftvior solution was introduced into an open wide tube, olosed 
completely below by a clean piece of bladder. It was introduced into 
a small vessel containing the solution of sugar, and arranged so that the 
height of the two liquids should correspond. After standing for some 
time, the inner solution measured two drachms more, and the speoific 
gravity had sunk to 1'050. The outer solution, after making up eiactly 
the loss by evaporation, was found to have risen in density to 1*040. 
On adding a small quantity of each of the solutions of Phosphate of 
Soda and Carbonate of Ammonia, a copious precipitate t«ok place, iudi- 
cnting the presence of magnesia. Thus it appeared that the fluids 
passed both ways, some of the heavy solution of magnesia finding its 
way through to the lighter solution of sugar. The tendency of this pro- 
cess was evidently to an equalization of their densities, both by endos- 
mose one way. and by exosmose the other. Thus, apparently, would 
it be with a saline purgaUve, and with the serum of the blood, 

Exr. 2. — Three drachms of Sulphate of Magnesia (a very mild purga- 
tive dose) were dissolved in ten ounces of water, and thus administered 
to a healthy young man. It produced, after some time, slight purging, 
and some diuresis. The urine, when tested, contained only a very little 
more than the usual quantity of magnesia. The quantity in the dose 
was less than five per cent, of the solution, and thus, according to the 
endosmotic theory, should have produced no purging. 

Exp. 3. — Sii drachms of the some salt were given in eighteen ounces 
of water to the same patient. After a few hours it caused very copious 
and long-continued watery purging. The urine did not seem to be in- 
creased, and contained no excess of magnesia. It seemed, that in spite 
of tho dilution, the quantity of the salt was so large, that it could not 
pass off by the kidneys, and so was eliminated from the blood by the 
bowels, in the same way as otherpurgative medicines. ( Tti^f Cathartic*, 
and Chap, IV.] 

KiF. 4.— This trial was the reverse of the last, Two leruples of 
Acetate of Potash were dissolved in three drachms of water, and that 
administered. The solution then contained about twenty per cent, of 
the salt. According to the endosmotic theory, it should have caused 
only slight purging, on account of its density. It did not do so, but 
produced diuresis. The dose was so small, that after absorption it was 
easily eliminated by the kidneys. The alkalinity of the urine which 
resulted was a proof of the absorption of the salt, and its passage into 
this searetiun in the form of a carbonate. (See Prop. VI. | 

Exp. 5.— (In Chap. JV., Art. Sulphate of Magnesia, will be detaUed 
some experiments designed for Uie purpose of still further demon- 
strating the modui openw^i of this salt and others like it. One of these 
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may be quoted here, as beaiiDg directly upon the sabject in hand. It 
proves that a dense solution of Sulphate of Magnena is abaorbed in the 
intestinal canal.) 

Three drachms of Sulphate of Magnesia, dissolred in thne oonoes of 
water, forming a solution having the density 1*060, were iigeoted down 
the throat of a healthy dog. It was killed after three-quarters of an 
hour, and the whole contents of the stomach and intestines, none of 
which had been lost either by Tomiting or purging, were snbjeeted to a 
careful analysis. The result showed that only fifty-five grains of the salt 
remained out of the three drachms. The rest must have been absorbed 
into the blood. 

To sum up these experiments. The first shows how, in an expert* 
ment made out of the body, a dense fluid will pass through to a Ught 
one on the opposite side of a membrane, the densities of the two being 
at the same time gradually equalised. The second and third demon- 
strate that a solution of low specific gravity will occasion pnrpng^ 
whereas, according to the EndoBmoiie lAeory, it should not do so. And 
the fourth and fifth show that a dense solution is absorbed; whereas, 
according to the Endosmoiic theory, it should not be absorbed. 

These experiments are in favour of my views, and certainly 
cast discredit on the theory of Poisseuille.* 

I boUovo, as I have before said, that Sulphate of Magnesia, Salphate 
of SkIu, and all soluble salines, are invariably absorbed in healthy con- 
ditions of system, whether they prove purgative or not purgative. It 
has Ih^u just shown that a dense purgative dose of Epsom salts is 
rapidly absorbed in the intestines, — so, k fortiori^ must a weak solution 

be si^ dis}H)8od of. 
Thoro are other more indirect proofs of this absorption, as occurring 



* "We assent to these conclusions in the main, and we cannot avoid ex- 
pressing our astonishment thst a doctrine founded upon such unsatisfactory 
data as M. roisseuille*8 experiments with the Endosmometer should have 
received so ready an assent as it has done in somehigfa quarters. "—£m<v m 

•* .\8 confirmatory of these experiments, we may add that it having occurred 
to us that if this endosmotio the^^ry were true with respect to the intestines, 
which have a compound struoture, it might also apply to other parts, more 
especially if greater length of time oould be allowed for its operation,— accord- 
ingly, in a case of ascites in a patient wiih very thin integuments, we kept a 
solution of salts of great density constantly over the abdomen, but there re- 
sulted neither diminution of the fluid fVom within nor increase of that with- 
out" (M— /f^rirtr IN Jhtl^iH ^>a«ir<#r.> Journal o/* Jlf<J<*«i 5rt#.iw. 
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with purgative dnsea. (Of course a diuretic dose, afti>r \ihkh the salt 
i« discovered in the urioe, must have paBB«d thrauj^h the blood.) 

Scbulti found, in a man nho took one ounce of Sulphate of Soda eaoh 
da; for two days, that the amount of fibrioe in the blood wm lowered 
from 5 to 1'9 in 1000 parts. This must be explained bj supposing that 
the aatiplaetic Nline, b; its entr; into and presence in the blood, bad 
hindorcd the formation of this Gbrioe. Again, it ia woli known that 
the action of a purgative dose of Epsom or Glauber's salts is mat&- 
riallj aided by an; condition that favours abnorption. A sntali dose 
will suffice, if given on an empty stomach before breakfast And com- 
bination with s mioule proportion of Tartar Emetic, which aids absoip' 
tioD by relaxing the vessels, will of\en powerfully assist the operation of 
a purgative. 

Since the shove eiperimonts wore made by me, some others of the 
some kind have been instituted by two German phyaiciins, Aubert and 
Buchheini. 

Aubert has arrived at the same conclusion as myself in every par- 
ticnlar. He shows that the operation of a purgative saline does not 
depend in any way on the density of the solution. Ho also believes 
that such pur^tives act after entry into the blood, for be finds that a 
solution of Sulphate of Magnesia injected into the veins of a dog, causes 
purging. [ZtiUrkriJtJur Bationtlk Medizin, 1852.) 

The inquiries of Buchheini seem to have been very ample, and very 
carefnllj conducted. He, loo, finds that a sufficient dose of Epsom or 
Qlnuber's salts will produce purging, whatever the degree of dilution. 
That when it purges letw, or not at all, it passes out in the urine, pro- 
ducing diuresis. That when combined with n sufficient dose of Morphia 
or Tannic acid, no purging is produced, the salt passing out in the urine. 
(This 1 believe to be because these agents retard the extrtlion of the 
salt by means of the lower bowel.) When it purges it posses out with 
the fiBces. ( Vierordi't Archipe», 1854, Part I.) 

In opposition to the statement of Aubert, Buohheim asserts that b 
half-ounce dose of Salphata of Soda, dissolved in water and injected 
into the jugular vein of a dog, did not cause purging, but passed out in 
the urine. 

And in another important point I bog to differ from him. lie supposes 
that the saline, which is found by bim to pa«s out along with the fxces, 
has remained in the intestinal canalfrom the period of indigestion ; whereas 
in my ciperimenla on Sulphate of Magnesia (see Ohap. IV.) it is shown 
that the salt is Srst absorbed (probably in the stoniach and duodenum,) 
and afterwards again excreted iot^) the bowel (probably at the lower 
part of the canal.) So that in place of remaining all the time in the 
cavity of the intestine, the saline fulfils in succession two important 
therapeutical rules.— the first, that all soluble matters must be absorbed -, 
the second, that all materials which increase a secretion must them- 
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selves pass out of the system along with that secretion. (See 
tives.) 

It is stated by Dr. Carpenter that if a ligature be applied below the 
pylorus of an animal, and Sulphate of Magnesia then introdnced into 
the stomach, purging is produced. This could only be by the ftbeorp- 
tion of the salt, and its subsequent action from the blood on the maeone 
membrane of the bowel below the ligature. This experiment is unao* 
thenticated, but, if verified, would certainly be strongly in favour of the 
view adopted by me. 

Mialhe, in his late work ( Ckimie appliquee a la Pktfnologie H k la 
ThtrapeHiitiuft 1856,) contravenes the statement of MM. Laveran and 
Millon, — that Rt^^helle salt is never absorbed and never passes into the 
urine when given in a dense solution, whatever be the dose. He jRnds, 
like Wohler, that it always renders that secretion more or less alkaUne, 
I. f, that it is absorbed, and the alkaline carbonates formed by its ozi* 
dation in the bU>od are eliminated through the kidneys.* 

Ttiis point being so far settled, and there being no phyaical 
reason whvanv other soluble mineral sabstance shoald not be 
absorbed — it being moreover proved, b v repeated eiperimenta, 
that they all pass inti> the blood — we therefore proceed to the 
second class of bodies capable of alisorption. 

2. Mineral substances soluble in acids. — It is apparent that 
if anv insoluble substance will admit of easv solution in the 
tluids of the stomach and intestines, it mav be brought to the 
condition of a s^^luble one, and thus absorbed. Now the gastric 
iuioc is acid. This reaction hjis b«>on variouslv ascribed to 
free hydrvx^hloric, acetic, phosphoric, and lactic acids: also to 
an acid phosphate or lactate of nuiiincsia. There is every 
rcaso!! to conclude that this acivl is l.iic:ic acivl. which would 
Iv Ciisilv lormcd out of the cvMistitucuts o: :he fvwl. 

Pu: wo have Uvnv onlv to r\^c\rvl :hc i:ras:r:o :uice as con- 
taiuiug a free acid. This wouM nxiuvv to Svv-.:::on the car- 
Ivnarcs avj oxivU^ v^f aU ihc mc;a's: !cs^ ivr:cc:'v when an- 

hv.;rvv.;<, ir.ore cisilv when :u the ::vvlr;\u\l for:::. I:i this 

. » » 
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manner arc probably absorbed the oxides of Iron and Silver, 
the carbonates of Lime and Magnesia, and other Medicines of 
the same kind. They would be slightly modified, being ab- 
sorbed in combination with the (lactic) acid of the stomach. 
In tliisthoy would differ somewhat from theaubstances already 
soluble, which would probably be absorbed unchanged (or in 
combination with albumen,) unleaa we accept the alkalies and 
theircarbonates, which might be similarly decomposed. Even 
these, if given in solution, would probably be dissolved faster 
than the gastric acid could he secreted to neutralize them. 

Other insoluble substances, such as the metallic sulphurets, 
might be more or less dissolved by the action of tliis acid. 
But as a great part would necessarily escape its influence, 
being propelled onwards by the muscular contraction of the 
stomach, it follows that insoluble substances of this kind are 
much less active as medicines than similar compounds intro- 
duced in a soluble state. It is also likely that a certain 
quantity would be suf&uient to exhaust for a time the acid 
gastric secretion. 

We now pass oit to a third class of mineral products, which 
though insoluble both in water and in acid, yet being soluble 
in alkalies, appear to be in this way prepared for absorption. 

3. Mineral bodies insoluble in water and in acid, but so- 
luble iu alkalies. — These remain unaffected by the action of 
the gastric juice, but on passing on as far as the centre of the 
duodenum, they meet with two alkaline fluids. These are 
the bile and the pancreatic juice. We know that some such 
insoluble bodies pass into the blood. It will be shown in the 
proof of the next Proposition, that they cannot do so without 
being first dissolved. Therefore, there must be in the intes- 
tinal canal something capable of thus dissolving thera. For 
this purpose these two alkaline secretions are well adapted. 
As an example of such mineral bodies, I may adduce Sulphur. 
It unquestionably passes into the blood, and is found there in 




oombination with alkalies, as a sulphuret or Bulphaie. It hi 
been detected in the urine of these wlio were taking it, by Dr. 
Ronalds and others. Although it haa been qiieslioned by 
Laveran, there is, I think, no mineral substance of whose 
sorption we possess a more complete proof. It ia probable tl 
Iodine, Bromine, and aome of the bydrated metallic oxtd* 
enter the blood in the same way. So, without doubt, doea 
Arsenioua acid, which is rendered absorbable by conversion 
into a aoluble Arsenite of Potash or Soda. We may add to 
this list the insoluble Albuminates, e. ij. those of Copper 
Antimony, produced by the contact of the gastric juice witi 
the solutions of the metals. These are again rendered eoli 
ble by means of the intestinal alkali. (See above, p. 7fl.) 



Thongh I have not myself thought it right lo tlo so, I must 
that some would odd here Another group — Mineral tubilaneet loliMt 
aUialine ehloriiica. Tlie onlj mioeraU orimportance to which this ooul 
apply are the insoluble Chlorides of Mprcury and Silver. Calomel is a 
medioine of great interest; hut tho Cliloride of Silver is seldom or 
never administered designedly, though no douht this insolublB material 
is generallv formed to some extent in the stomach wbco the solution of 
Nitrate of Silver is giren internully. Mialhe oonooivee that all the 
soluble sails of Mercury (Protoxide,) Silver and Lead, are precipitated 
aa insoluble Chioridoa by the gastric juice immediately that they enter 
the stomach. ( V. p. 80.) As the Chloride of Lead ia somewhat sola- 
ble in water, we may eon&ne ourseliea Co the question of the solution nfn 
Calomel and Chloride of Silver. 

That the gastrio Juice abounds in alkaline chlorides, especially 
Chloride of Sodium, has been proved by the reaearches of Lehmann.' 
It is upon the presence of this agent that Mialhe chiedy relies in framii 
an explanation of the mode of absorption of the above-men tioned 
stances. But Boucbardat rejects this salt, and fixes upon Chloride tx\ 
Ammonium as the probable solvent. And Gilttinger, who has expert-' 
mented upon the subject, throws doubt upon the whole mattor, and coBI' 
aiders that none of these agents is present in sufficient quantity. 

When boiled in pure water for a long time, a smalt proportion of 
Calomel is dissolved in the form of Blohloride, as has been ascertained 
by Donovan, a Subchlorido (Ilga CI) being probably produced at th* 
same time. But if boiled with a solution of an alkaline chloride, thil 
solution of a part of the Calomel takes place sooner; some Bichloridf 
being again produced, or a soluble double chloride of Mercury and tht 
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alkaline metnL Tbe Chloride of SlUer is said t 

Mialho supposes that in this innnDer a Bichlorida it formed out of 
a part of Ihe Calomel ingeited: that ihis it than dacompoaeil b; albumen, 
with the furmaliun of lui insoluble compouod; and that tliis Hlbumiiiuii 
ie lasllj dissolved bj means of the alkaline chloride, and in this ooo- 
dition absorlied. Some similar prucewi, it is thought, takes place with 
the Salt of Silrer. 

To all which I object — firstlj, that the chloriilea in tbe stomach are 
probftblj not present in sufficient amount to work all these changes. 
Secondly, that the experimeots of >Iia1he upon Calomel were made with 
K mixture of tha Chlorides of Sodium and Ammonium, the lattci tall 
Dot being, I believe, preticnt in such quantity in the gastric juice as to 
be able to take nnj port in sucb a process, and tbe Chloride of Sodlnm, 
as I have found, being insufficient alone, at least at the temperalOTB of 
tbe stomach. Thirdly, that the explanatioQ appears to me. oirouitous, 
and inferior to others which mnj bo alleged with at least equal plausi- 
bility. 

In devising erperimenti to sntisfy myself on this matlcr, 1 wM 
at finit not sure whether Calamel uiigbt not in some degree be dis- 
sokod by the action of Lactic acid; or whether tlie Pep^ine, or the 
Albumen in the gastric juice, might form with itsomc tlightty-solublo 
combination. Ai>ain, Glucose, (or Ornpe-augiir] is probably always 
present during the act of digestion. Robin and Verdeil have found 
thtit a large number of very insoluble minerals (including Silica] arc 
taken up to some extent by a solution of Glucose: periiiipa Calomel 
also would be soluble in this way. But I found that neither I<nolto acid 
nor Glucose, nor a solution of Chloride of Sodium (5 per cent.) would 
take up any nppreciable amount of Calomel, though digested upon it for 
twenty-four hours at a tempemtureof 100° Fahrenheit. I then mode trial 
of fresh Ox bile, and found that some of the Chloride was dissolved by 
it. So, in default of other means, I am most inclined to look at Ihe bile 
as the digestive fluid, by which the absorption of ^'alumel is effected. 
(See Chap. IV., Art. Mercury.) 

This lost explaiuktion, if found to be tlie correct one, would perhaps 
throw some light on the remarkable Tariations observed in the thera- 
peutic effects of Calomel in different diseases and states of tbe system, 
la some diseases, as Fevers and Cholera, witaro the biliary secretion is 
de&cient or faulty, it is often not absorbed at nil. And it seems to 
obtain entry into tbe system of adults more readily than into that of 
young obildron. 

4. Vegetable aubstancea soluble in water. — These would be 
absorbed with more or less readiness according to their degree 
of solubilitj. They would probably be taken up in great part 
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by the stomach. Some vegetable matters — as Lignine,* 
woodyfibre, andresins — are insoluble in water. Starch even 
13 comparatively insoluble, and thus comes under another 
division, being probably one of those vegetable substanoes 
which are rendered soluble by the aid of the digestive SiiidS' j 
of the intestine. 

These soluble vegetable matters areof several kinds. Cans- 
sugar and grape-sugar are readily soluble.f So also are tb^ 
various vegetable acids. There is another class of bodiei 
which is highly important in a medical point of view. TheseS 
are the natural salts of the vegetable alkaloids, of which ai» J 
constituted so many of the active principles of plants. lo A 
pharmaceutical operations we are enabled by the judicious em- ! 
ployment of different menstrua, to extract from the crude and j 
ineii mass thesevegetableactive principles, andthusto obtaia j 
in a concentrated form the medicinal power for which each . 
plant is esteemed. This process is also performed in the sto- 
mach. By digestion and concoction, with or without the aid 
of acid, it is enabled to dissolve out these soluble and poteat 
matters, from the ligneoiis and bulky tissues which surround, 
them. For though the alkaloids themselves are in general 
mostly insoluble in water, yet their natural sails which occur 
in the vegetable kingdom are very soluble. The most im- j 
portant of these salts, are as follow. In Cinchona bark, the j 
Kinates of Quina and Cinchonia. In Opium, the Bimeoo* j 
nates of Morphia and Codeia. In Nux Vomica, the IgEisau-'I 
rate of Strychnia, In Aconite, the Aconitate of Aconitina. J 
In Colchicura and Sabadilla, the Supergallatesof Colchicia 
and Veratria. There are some neutral soluble substances, 
not partaking of the nature of Alkalies, Thus we find in 



• Lignine, or Celtaloae, U probably digested bj lome mnimats, (ob thv ben- 
ler,) which htve the power of converting il, likestnrcb, into Dextrine, 
f Lehmann Joubla whether Oum, ihough soluble, is erer absorbed. 
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Ipecaciianha, and louidium, Emetine; in Tea and Coffee, Caf- 
feine; inWiilow-bark, Salicine; and the Boluble active prin- 
ciples of Senna,* Aloes,* and Gentian, are probably of the 
same nature. Many other alkaloids are known, Atropia in 
Belladonna, Daturia in Stramonium, and Hyoscyamia in Hy- 
o9cyarau3, occur in combination with Malic_acid. Conia in 
Hemlock, and Nicolia in Tobacco, are peculiar volatile alka- 
lies, containing no Oxygen: thus in two respects they reaem- 
ble Ammonia. They too, are soluble in water. 

Alcoholic and Ethereal fluids may be enumerated here aa 
soluble products of the vegetable kingdom. Alcohol mixes 
with water to any extent; and onepartof Ether is soluble in 
ten parts of water. Nitric Ether and Chloroform are also 
sufSciently soluble. So ia Creosote, 1'25 parts of which dis- 
solve in 100 of water. But this may be absorbed in another 
way, as will be seen presently. Volatile Oils and Turpentine 
come also under this head. They are all slightly soluble in 
water. The former, when given in small doses, are probably 
absorbed in this wny. Turpentine, when given in large doses, 
may perhaps, by undergoing a change, come under the head 
of vegetable substances dissolved by alkalies. Camphor may 
be included here: one part is soluble in 1000 parts of water. 

The soluble saccharine and gummy matters of plants, when 
added to the substances enumerated above, constitute an ag- 
gregate which is called the tcatery extractive of a vegetable 
product : i. e. that part which is capable of being dissolved out 
of it by pure water. 

But there are other active parts of vegetable, such as oily 
and resiuous matters, and some neutral acrid principles, which 
before they can be dissolved by water, require the aid of an 
alkali. These will be considered separately. 

* It is not jet quite decided whether Caiharhnt nnd Aloine nre to be re- 
garded SB the true pnrggtive principies of these dragi. (See Rojte'a Materia 
Htdieo, 3rd ediiioa, pp. 307, G50.) 
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We now ari'ive at a fifth class of matters, wbich are takfli 
up by absorption. 

5. Animal and vegetable products diasolved by the f 
and intestinal juices. — First and most important of these aro 
the nitrogenous and nutritive constituents of the flesh of 
animals and of the parts of vegetables. Albumen, Glutine, 
Fibrine, and Caseine are connected together as compouods 
of Proteine, Animal Fibrins and the analogous Glutine of 
vegetables, are quite insoluble in water. Albumen and Ca- 
seine, though soluble, are immediately precipitated by acids. 
This is known to be at firat effected by the gastric juioa on 
their entry into the stomach. But the action of the gastria 
juice, which contains an acid, and a peculiar nitrogenous ma- 
terial, called Pepsine, — together with the temperature of th« 
body, which is about lOU", — causes at length the gradual solu- 
tion of these previously insoluble matters. This is found to 
take place out of the body when the above conditions aro 
imitated with an artificial gastric fluid. The result of the ■ 
process is a viscid fluid, which is then absorbed. The hard j 
Gelatine of gristle and hone is not soluble in water at thiB ] 
temperature, but ia readily soluble in the acid gastric juioe. 1 
The Pepsine seems to be an important agent in this prooew j 
of digestion, for an acid by itself is found to produce an i: 
perfect solution. The nitrogenous matters thus digested a 
absorbed, constitute that portion of the food which is of mostc 
in the nutriment of the system f for the starchy compouad^l 
cannot be appropriated to the more solid tissues, although in J 
some cases they may be converted into fat, as in herbivoroiu 
animals. (Liebig's Anijnal C/temistnj, p. 113.) 

It appears that the acid first coagulates and swells up i 
albuminous matters of the food ; and that then, by th9 1 
agency of Pepsine, the coagulated Albumen, Fibrine, Caseine,.! 
etc., are all transformed into one and the same substanoaj I 
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Albuminose (or Peptone,) wbich, unlike tliem, is n^adily ab- 
sorbed, and is neither precipitated by acid nor by beat. 

Stnrch is itself one of this class. Tiedemanii and Gmelin 
found that by the action of the gastric juice it was slowly con- 
verted into Dextrine, which afterwards changed into grape- 
sugar. Both of these are very soluble. From the researches 
of Bouohardat and others, it appears that other fluids, as the 
Saliva, the secretion of Brunner's glands, and the Pancreatic 
juice, possess also this power of converting starch into a more 
soluble compound. And whereas it is found that a free acid 
hinders its transformation, and an alkali asaiBts it, we must, 
I think, ascribe the chief part of this work to the Ptyaline of 
the Saliva and Pancreatic fluid, a princiiile analogous to the 
Diastase of vegetables. (Mialhe, op. cil.) 

Thus the nitrogenous principles are digested in the sto- " 
mach, and starch is probably reduced to solution and absorbed 
ia the small intestine. 

This change of starch is the first of a series of transforma- 
tions, now ascertained, the ultimate result of which ia its com- 
buiition and resolution into carbonic acid. Thus the nitro- 
genous compounds are called the nutritive, and the starchy 
materials the calurifacieid elements of the food. Considered 
as medicines, these substances belong to the division of Ali- 
ments. 

6. Wehave already considered some fewmineralsubstancea 
which are absorbed by the aid of the free alkali coutained in 
the Biliary and Pancreatic secretions. The sixth kind of 
absorbed matters consists of some vegetable and animal pro- 
ducts which can only be rendered soluble by a similar agency.* 



* Liebig [Anim. Chemiitry, part i. p. TQ) slates tbat the ltil« egntuna CnT- 
bonate of if oiJa. So hUo does Lehmaan {I'liyswlog. Chm. lol ii ) Tbat Ihe 
Piilcreatia juice ia ulkaUue, wai firBt stated bj M. Bernard, and bus since been 
abimduilly coDfirmed b; Schmidt and ^tberB. (Bni. and For. Med. Ckir. 
Rieie*. 1856. p. 2^7.) 
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Fata and oils, resiuous matters, and some principles r 
bling resins, oome under this head. Fats and fixed oils coDii 
sist of acids, as Stearic, Margaric, and Oleic, insoluble in.1 
water, in combination with a base, Glycerine, whicb, when i 
isolated, is soluble. With a free alkali such a fat forms a 
soluble salt, called a soap, and the base Glycerine is set free. 

In Man the BQe and Pancreatic juice are diacliarged toge- 
ther in the middle of the Duodenum. The fatty matters of 
the food are not absorbed before they meet with these secre- 
tions. But, after they have mixed with them, a milky fluid _ 
called Chyle ia formed, which is then taken up by the lacteiil i 
absorbents. It passes tUence into the thoracic duct, meeting 
therewith an albuminous lymph, and is discharged at length 
into the general circulation at the junction of the left jugular 
■ and subclavian veins. 

M. Bernard, in some papers laid before the French Acft- J 
demy, staled, as the result of his experiments, that the funo- J 
tion of the Pancreatic juice was to reduce the fat to the coo- J 
dition of a white emulsion. He found that no milky Chylcl 
was formed when the Pancreatic ducts were tied ii 
considered it absolutely necessary that saccharine and albi 
minous matters should be absorbed by the capillaries of thi 
Portal veins, and then pass through the liver; and believM 
that the sole function of the lacteals was to take up fat thm 
emulsified. His experiments and inferences received the higlia 
sanction of the late M. Mageiidie.* 

M. Frerichs has since affirmed that, whatever bo the funo-J 
tion of the Pancreatic juice, the Bile, by virtue of the alkali 1 
which it contains, is an indispensable agent in the absorptioa I 
of fats. But M. Bernard has also found that the Pancreatic J 
juice is always alkaline in health. 



* The emoliiffiiig ustlon of the Pnncrentia juice has been ilispnted bj I 
Frerlebs, Schmidt, Bidder, Donderx, uqiI olbera. 
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Whatever be the pnrticular function of the Bile * it may 
reasonably be concluded that the alkali contained in one or 
both of these fluids is engaged in the saponification and solu- 
tion of the fatty and oily matters, which perhaps are first 
emulsified. If it were not for this, this alkali would seem 
without an object; and further, it is contrary to all we know 
of the process of absorption to suppose that oil could pass 
through to a watery fluid without the intervention of an al- 
kali to reduce it to the soluble state-f 

Thus it would seem likely that by means of the Pancreatic 
juice, with or without the aid of the Bile, fatty matters are 
first emulsified, in order to undergo an increase of surface, 
and then again saponified before they can be absorbed by 
the lacteal villi. 

The principal fixed oils which are used in medicine are 
Castor, Olive, Almond, Croton, and Cod oils. It is certainly 
to be regarded as a very beautiful arrangement in the ani- 
mal economy, that those substances which are not acted upon 
by an acid fluid should he subsequently subjected to the ac- 
tion of a free alkali, so that by the successive action of these 
solvents, together with the peculiar process of stomach di- 
gestion, the great majority of substances taken into the sys- 
tem are dissolved and rendered fit for absorption. 

There seem to be other vegetable substances which are ren- 

* LcbmuDn conaidcra that Ibe Bilo at lenst partiei pates in {aUj digeslion. 
For Bidder and Schmidt touod thai tying tho Pan cres tie duels of animnlsdiil 
not prevent the injection of the taclenlf) with while ebyle ; od tho other hand, 
-when a biliary fistula was eetnblisbed in doge, two and a half times leas fat 
entered their syalems tban b«fore. 

f Rere I may adduce the opiuioa ot tvo high authorities on tfae subject of 
absorption: — " [1 est certain qoe I'absorptiDQ (dei matJiTes grasses} ne sau- 
rail pbjeiqnement avoir lieu si les parois des intestins n'^tilent pas baign^es 
pur UD liquids avec lequel tes corps gras auraient de I'affiniti^." — (Uallrufci, 
Lfjom mr Ut phinomina physii/utt da earpt vitaKlt,p. 104 (I fq.) "Anssi 
crofona-noas fermement que e'esl aui baaea alkalinm contenuea daoa les sues 
digeatilh intoatinanx que I'ahsarption dee lasliKreBgraf ses doit vireuniquement 
rapportee."— (JIfraUe, Chimie appligvie, p. 169.) 
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dered aoluble by means of alkali in the way already described. ' 
Bestns form an important class of remedial agents, in which 
are comprised many Diuretics, Diapboretics, and Purgatives. 
They consist chemically of peculiar acids, which, though 
themselvea insoluble in water, combine with alkalies to form i 
salts which are soluble. They are certainly in most cases at>- 
Borbed, They have been found in the blood, and detected 
when passing out in the urine, (See Prop. I., and Eliniinatives.) 
From this last they may be precipitated by an acid, indicating 
that they are held in solution by an alkali. In large dosea* . 
they may not be absorbed, but, by irritating the surface of ] 
the intestinal canal, may act externally as Cathartics, and bs 
expelled by the peristaltic action which they excite. But in 
small doses they enter the circulation in solution, at 
remote organs. The only way in which they can be diB- 
Bolved is by means of the alkali of the two intestinal fluids.* 
Among resinous medicines I may mention Myrrh, Mastio, 
Benzoin, Storax, Peru and Tolu, Copaiba, Guaiacum, the j 
fetid resins, ete. Many purgative drugs, as Jalap, Scammony, 
and Gamboge, owe their efQcacy to resin. 

There are, moreover, certain neutral acrid principles, sirai> 
lar in their nature to resins, which are soluble only in alka- 
lies, and thus come under this head. Such are Cantharidin, 
Piperin, Pyrethrin, Colocynthin, Elaterin, and Capsicin, ob- 



4 



■ From tliis we Isaru a fiiot wbtcli is tisernl in prnctice, ■'. c. thnt ■u< 
DUB medioiiiea may bo often beDefiiinllj conibineit b; ibe presoriber n 
lution of ft tree alkali, or its cnrbonite. Acid) oppose their operali 
when given njtb an ftlk&li, titej mriy be reduced at ooce \o a stale of perfeet 



Botntion, In wbich oondiiicn Ihej will i 
dosEs than Buch ns are uaualty given. 
ftU or B part ot its eflicac; lo n resin, 
ba ailminiBtered with great ad 'an tag o 
TeaiDoue catbartic, if giren dlsaoiied 
tale the mucous membruae, because c 



at with more certainty, and in Bmallar 
Rhubarb bafl been auppecled to owe 
nd it IB certain that it may Bometlmi 
a tbe form of an Alkaline iufusioa. 
1 an alkali, will be le.-a likely tu irr 
nbled to flow freely orer a larger BU 
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tained from Oantharides, Pepper, Pyrethrum, Colocyntb, 
Elaterium and Capsicum. But it should be observed that 
some of these are soluble in Acetic acid; and if, as some have 
supposed, this acid exists in the gastric juice, then they might 
be dissolved in the stomach. 

"We may add hete some medicines which were enumerated 
also in a former division. Creosote, not very soluble in 
water, is easily dissolved in a free alkali. This substance 
also, like the last, is soluble in Acetic acid. 

Some volatile oils, especially Turpentine, display a marked 
tendency to oxidize into resins ; and being themselves very 
sparingly soluble in water, may perhaps be dissolved after 
having undergone this change. Thus Turpentine changes 
into common Besin, which consists of two isomeric acids, Pi- 
nio and Sylvic. 

Turpentines: C,^ H„. 

Pinic Acid= C^ H,, 0^. 
and, 

O^Hi,+80=C3oH„0,+ HO, 

or, Oil of Turpentine, with the addition of three atoms of 
Oxygen, produces Pinic Acid, i. e. Resin, and an atom of water. 

Turpentine, when given in large quantities, irritates the 
surface of the intestinal canal in man, and is not absorbed. 
But in the horse very large doses are found to pass through 
the system into the urine. It is not likely that a large quan- 
tity should enter in solution in water. It seems more proba- 
ble that it may first in some way become oxidized, and then 
dissolved as a resin. The action of turpentine resembles 
that of some other substances wliich contain resin, as Copaiba 
and Balsam of Peru. 

The resins thus dissolved would pass, like other solutions, 
through the mucous membrane of the intestines into the Por- 
tal capillaries. 
7 
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But of the fata and fixed oils it cannot be said to heproved 
that they are absorbed in a state of solution, although such a 
conclusion is almost forced upon us by a consideration of the 
laws of endosmosis. They do not pass into the veins, but are 
taken up by the lacteal absorbents. They are capabk of^lu- 
tion^ and are thus not in that sense an exception to the rule of 
Prop. II. But in another sense they are an exception to it ; 
for they do not pass directly into the veins, but through the 
lacteal system. It seems that the chief or sole purpose of 
these lacteal vessels is to absorb fats. 

Thus it appears that all soluble substances, whether in the 
food or given as medicine, and in whatever manner ren- 
dered soluble, whether by acid, by alkali, or by a process of di- 
gestion, are absorbed in the stomach and intestines. All of 
tliem, with the exception of fatty matters, pass directly into 
the blood, traversing the mesenteric and Portal veins, to reach 
the liver. From this organ they pass on into the heart 
through the vena cava inferior. I have shown also that they 
are mostly absorbed without material change. Some mine- 
ral salts may enter into combination with albumen. The sto- 
mach lactic acid would be too weak to displace mineral 
acids. It would, however, decompose a few insoluble matters, 
and combine with alkalies and their carbonates, forming 
salts which in the blood would again change into carbonates. 
( Vide Prop. VI.) 
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Prop. III. — That those medicines which are completely insolnhle 
in vmter, and in the gastric and intestinal juices, cannot 
gain entrance into the circulation^^ 

It may, at first sight be objected to this proposition, that 
fatty matters may enter the lacteals in an undissolved state. 
But this is not proved; and besides, whether dissplved or not, 
we know that they are soluble in one at least of the intestinal 
juices — viz. the Bile. So that they do not come under the 
above definition. 

We have just seen that many medicines which are given in 
the insoluble form are capable of being dissolved in the fluids 
of the intestinal canal. This so much reduces the list of per- 
fectly insoluble medicines, that it is difficult to find any that 
come under such a definition. But Charcoal, the simple metals, 
woody fibre, and Nitrate of Bismuth, will serve as examples- 
Sulphate of Lead is often quoted as perfectly insoluble; but 
this is not the case. It is dissolved by alkaline chlorides. 
It is soluble in a solution of acetate of ammonia. These 
salts are contained in the perspiration. Thus the sulphate, 
when substituted for the carbonate, in some lead- works at 
Paris, proved fatal to the foreman, who died of colic. M. 
Flandin found that it poisoned a dog when rubbed into the 
skin as ointment. Even some metals may possibly be brought 
within the influence of weak acids when in a fine state of sub- 
division, as Mercury, in blue-pill. Gold, in a very fine pow- 
der, has been used successfully in syphilis. 

Thus the list of insoluble substances is still further reduced. 
But there is no doubt that many substances which are slightly 
soluble in the intestinal fluids may in great part escape this 
solution, and pass out with the faeces just as they went in. 

* **The remedy mast be soluble, or capable of becoming so, in the fluids of 
the living bodj, before it can be absorbed." — Mialhe^ VAri de Formuler. 
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To assert tbat the particles of an insoluble substance cannt 
pas3 tlirough the homogeneous wall of the capillary or ab- 
sorbent vessels, is merely to state what follows from au abso- 
lute physical law, and is generally admitted by physiologUts.' 
But even tins fundamental datum has been lately attacked. 

Professor (Eaterlen, of Dorpat, has been induced to 
the possibility of the absori^tion of insoluble substances, Eroi 
some experiments which hehas made. Finely powdered chaiv 
coal was administered to rabbits for some days. They were 
then killed, and globules of charcoal, measuring from 
to jo'jjo of an inch, were found in the blood of the Portal 
circulation when examined by the microscope.t {Zeitschri/t 
f&T Ratimielk Medizin, 1847.) (Esterlen reasonably concludea"- 
that, if charcoiil can so pass, so also can any other insolubli 
substance. The necessity of solution could then at once be 

-■ Ur. A. FlemiTig, in ao nrtkle in Ihe ' British nnd Foreign Medical Retlew,' 
qnaies Maltcucci as sutiog iLst the ialerstioeB of tbe nnimil tissuee tbtj in 
dUiiuetcr from ,^,, to j^g„ of aa inch. He then nska. What is 10 prevent 
minulepiirticUauf oharcoalfrDia paseiog Ihrougli Buch openings! Snrely there 
IB here some terrible mistake! Matleucci is speaking of such iDteraticea as 
tfaiMe between mDBcalar fibres, or in the meshes of areolar tisane, — and th« 
KTiewer applies the stalementta ILe membrane tlirough nhich iLe abaurbed 
panicles must puss. Tbis is veil known to all pli^siolDgiais as homogeneoa* 
or basement membrane, I need barill; remind the render tbat no uperturea 
irbaletcr can be diecoiered ia this membrane, eteo by the highest power of Uie 
CQinpouud miuruscope. So that DDlesa this membrane usderwent some leaiOQ 
or injury, do particle large iiioagk to be ten tbrongh Bocb a micro Boope oould 
pass thrangh ii without being first diasolved. But eiery substonoe absorbed 
in the inlesiinsl cannl moat pass through at least [wo Isjers of tbia membrane 
onebcloDgiDg to Ihe mnnoui coal, Ibe other coDBtiiuiing Ibe delieale wallof the 
Mplllarj Teasel. (Epithelial oell a wbich exhibit pep farutiona have been lately 
ipokea of by Kiilliker and Virchow. as existing on the surface of the tilli of the 
small inlealine. Should this be conSruied, it yol ia no way accounts for tht \ 
paaeage of Bi>lid matten beyond these oells, and through a homcigeneo 
perforate membrane ) 

f It will be obaerned that the largest of these are just equal to the averaga I 
tiie of the corpuBclea of the bleed. So if the partlclea of charcoal passed int* I 
the Teaseis, why did not the blood ourpnecles pass outT Vessels having walla I 
pierced with such apertures as to allow of the entraace of these bodies, would J 
probably permit of oapiaue and continual hemorrhage. For 11 is 
that bluod oorpusolea will pass readily, by undergoing compression, through I 
paaiagea of lauch less diometer tlian themselves. 
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done away with, and the blood continually liable to admixture 
with all kinds of heterogeneous and crude materials. (Ester- 
len asserts further that he has found minute globules of mer- 
cury under the skin after rubbing in mercurial ointment, 
{Journal fitr PrakHsche Ckem.. No. IX. 1850.) Now, if these 
things were true, there could be no need to suppose the solu- 
tion of insoluble active medicines, for they would be enabled 
without difficulty to pass through in an undissolved state. 

I hnve therefore repeated the above-mentioned oiperiment of (E»ier- 
Ipd, taking every precaution that 1 could think of to guard against a 
fallacy. 

Ilalf a pound of highly puri&ed and finely powdered uninint charcoal 
was triturated for some time with water, in order still further to in- 
crease the tenuity of the particles. Some of this paate being tlien oi- 
amined under the microscope, and the particles carefully measured with 
the spider-web micrometer, their size was found to average ^g^sj of an 
inch, some being much amaller, others larger. This charcoal paste was 
now administered, in divided portions, during seven Buccesaice dnja, to 
three rabbits and a guinea-pig, being mixed up with the pollard wbieb 
was given to them as food. At the end of this time no morbid or other 
symptom having been obxerved, except the carbonaceous character of 
the fcecea, they were killed by Prua^ic acid. Oa opening thorn, a black- 
ening of the inner surface of the stomach aud intestines was the only 
peculiar appearance noticed. Specimens of the fresh blood of each were 
then successively examined under the microscope, the blood being 
token from the right onvities of the benrt. the Portal and mesenteric 
veina, and the inferior rente cavffi. An eighth of an inchobjeotgluHS was 
used. Id the majority of oases nothing at all was seen eicupt the blood 
corpuscles. But in about one out of four observations first moilc, some 
nmorphouB black particles were perceived, the appoaran<'e of which was 
al first dubious. They were very few in number — only one or two 
among myriads of blood corpuscles — aud they would not have been 
noticed at all had it not been for the peculiarity of the Investigation. 
Their size nt once excited suspicion, some of them measuring six times 
the diameter of a blood corpuscle (jjg of an inch.) In fact, they were 
found lo be tninuta particien of dust, aud thoy wore only got rid of by 
the most assiduous attention to the cleaning and protection of the glosses 
in snbseijuent observations. Besides these, there was now and then 
Been an amorphous molecule of hatmatino, such as is known to occur 
occasionally in healthy blood, especially that of the splenic and Portal 
veins. Such particles are known by their partial traoslucency, and the 
possession of a yellowish or brownish colour. 

I tbus saw no appearance which could be at all compared wJlh the 




9 particlos of eharcoul as oi 
m each of the fuur saurces jna 
raentiooeii. 

To lest in another way the accuracy of the above olvterrntiona, 1 
killed tnu cnts, tvliich bud been Tor some time fed upon milk, at Kiag^ 
College. I then examined tlioir blood in the siinie way. 1 found, in 
ievcral instnuccs, the same nolitary hmmatine globuten, and experieaoed 
the same difficulty as before in getting rid uf stray portii^Iea of dust, tt 
is quite clear that in animalBfed on milk, tboBC latter could have had iio 
connexion whaterer with the passage of charcoal trotn the iotesttnal 
canal into the blood. 

ll may still be asked of me how I would explain the recorded obsep- 
vationa uf (Eslerlen. It is very likely that they are not altogether io- 
aceurate. It haa occurred to me that they may possibly be aooouDted 
for by supposing that in the animals which he fed upon charcoal, the 
irritation might hare been sufficient U> establish some minnt« points of 
ulceration by means of which there would be a communication between 
the intestine and the cnrity of the vessel, sufficient to allow of the pM- 
sage of the carbonaceous particles, without permitting any notable h»- 
morrhage (though this last is difficult to believe.) Tlius, in the blaek 
phthisis of colliers, it is supposed by some pathologista that the soo^ d 
matters inhaled find their way into the blood through ulcerations in ths I 
vratla of the air cells. 

["It has been supposed, " says Valentin, "that blood eorpaaclai^ 1 
or particles of Indigo or finely powdered charcoal can pass directly 1 
through (the basement membrane.] But mure eiact nbacrvationa uilli' 'I 
tate against this notion. We cna easily imagine that very small obA J 
angular pieces of charcoal may be accidentally driven into the blDii4> J 
lessels under the infiuenoa of the pressure furnished by the intestilM>jJ 
and may then be washed off bj the circulating blood. But the prooeU j 
is essentially exceptional, and affords no support (clue?) to ordinarj stH'l 
sorption." — Tfert-ftooJ; of Phytioloiiff, translated by Brinton,^. 157.] 

A precipitate of Prussian Blue, so fine that it will nut deposit fltmi J 
the water when it is allowed to stand, may be considered un instaDoe (tf 
a solid body in the very extremest state of subdivision conceivable. 
particles are infinitely Bmaller than those gross atoms of uharcoal expe- 
rimented on by <£sterlen. Dr. Bcale has made use of such a pre- 
cipitate mixed with water, and appearing as a dark blue liquid, for 
injecting the smaller ducts of the liver, which have very thin walls. 
He states that though the precipitate is so fine that it may be mistaken 
fbr a solution, the minute particles cannot be made to pass through the 
basement membrane of the ducts. {BraU on the Limr, 1856, p. 7.) 

A year after the publication of the second edition of the esi 
which recorded the above eiperimonts, M. Mialhe announoed that he ] 
and Soubeiran. in P.iris, hail arrived at the same results. M. Birard J 
had made trial of wood soot, with a simll.ir negative result, opposed to I 
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tbnt of (Esterlen. Minlhe Eiippnses it just pnflsible time iLe more 
nngulnr particles of wood charcoiil mnj effect an ontrnnce in tlic 
manner buggealed above. " It ia probable tben even suppofiin); ihnt 
M. (Ebterlen hod not autFereil bimaelf to be niialed by un illunion — 
yet that this wru id do wise a phenomenon of absorption, fur the sliurp 
and angular molecules of charcoal may have mechanically frayed a 
passage through the toft substance of the villi." [Chimie apidiquie, 
185t)./,. 197.) 

Muleschott ha« taken up this controversy on the other side. Ilis re- 
Hulls are said to be similar to tiiose of (Eaterlen, but they have agnin been 
repeatedly and amply negatived by Bidder, Schmidt, and Donders. 

With regard to the other alleged discovery of globules of mercury 
benentb ihe skin ailer the rubbing-in of mercurial ointment, it may l>e 
stated tlial another uiperimenter, Dr. Bffirensprung, has repeatedly 
mode triul of this, but has never discovered any such globulen. [Jonrn. 
fur PraM. Cliem, IX. 1850.) It is also opposed to the eiperimente uf 
Autenrietb and Zeller, who, first causing the skin of nn animal to cicv 
trite over a plate of gold, and then rubbing mercurial ointment over 
this, found afterwards that the surface ef the gold was untarnished, 
(Had any raelallio mercury penetrated so far, the gold would have 
been whiteneif by amalgamation.) 

I may here also add some experimenls, which I made some 
time since, with the object of discovering whether some of the 
moat insoluble of known remedies, which are yet known to 
obtain entry somehow into the blood, could do so while yet in 
the insoluble state. They are as follows ; — 

Esp. 1. — Teu grains of Calomel were given to a large dog. It was 
killed after three hours, allovting this time for digestion. A conside- 
rable quantity of blood was collected from the Portal vein, and aul> 
tnitted to analysis, to determine whether it contained any compound of 
Mercury in an insoluble form. The blood was dried and pulverised. 
The result was boiled for fiomo time in water, and the insolublepart 
collected. It woa dissolved in a small quantity of nqua regia, and thu 
clear acid solution placed in a teat'tube. A slip of line foil was folded 
round a narrow plate made of gold foil, and introduced into the solu- 
tion. A galvanic current being thus sot up, the minutest quantity of 
mercury if present would have been deposited on the gold, »> as to 
tarnish it. But this did not take place, and when at Inst the sine was 
oompletely dissolved, the gold remained as bright as before. There 
was no Calomel, or compound of mercury, present in the insoluble form. 

Exp. 2.— Ten grains of strong mercurial ointment (containing half 
\\» weight of metallio mercury, with some oiide) were given tc) another 
dog. lie was killed after the same lime, and the Portal blood analyzed 





unierullj in the Bume way, but hem also no mercurial cuiupoi 
present in the ioBoluble form. 

E.tr. 3. — To a third dog five gmins of Oiide of Silver were admi- 
nisiered. A^er three hours he wu Icilled. The Portiil blood wb> 
dried in a trater-bath and reduced to powder. This ivos boiled far 
some timo in water, which wna sepiirated by filtration. Aqua regia wm 
then boiled on the insoluble part. This would convert an; silver ioW 
chloride. The acid wa« CTflporaled off as much as poBBihlp, and tbt 
solid rcmiiinder heated in a email porcelain orucible to dull redneoa. 
The reiult wna powdered, and digested in liquor ammoniie. It wm 
filtered, and cicess of nitric luid nas added. There was not anj pr»- 
cipitaCe. Had chloride of silver been preeeut, it would have been dis- 
solved b; the ammonia, and precipitated bj the acid. Thus no insoluble 
silver cumpound was contained in tlie blood analyzed. 

Exp. 4. — Ten grains of sulphur vfere administered in the aawo way 
to a fourth dog. On killing it and oponiog the body, the thoracic dnot 
wuB found to be full. A considerable quantity of chyle was coll«oled 
from it. Now, us it is asserted by some, that fat passes undissolvod 
into tlie chyle, and na I believe tliut sulphur is digested in the neigtt- 
hourhood of the bile duct, this chyle was chosen for analysis. Besidai, 
the blood would be less satisfactory, on account of the large quanti^ 
of albuDieo and fibrine contained in it, both of them also containing 
sulphur. Tht) insoluble part of the chyle was obtained in the SBins 
manner as with the blood. It was then boiled in a small quantity of S 
weak solution of caustic potash. By this any free sulphur would be 
converted into a soluble sulphuret of I'utossium. The solution waa fil- 
tered, and n few drops of a solution of the Nitro-prunside of Potassium 
added. (This is a salt lately discovered by Dr. Playfair. It is a deli- 
cate tost fur soluble sulphurots, with which it strikes a deep purpla 
colour.) No change was produced. Therefore no insoluble sulphni 
was present in the chyle. 
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The results of these variouB experiments are thus in decided i 
opposition to ihoae of if. (Esterlen, and support a. view of the 
question which aeenia even ci priori more philosophical and 
reasonable than that which he has adopted. I believe that no 
insoluble medicine can in any way gain entry into the blood 
without first undergoing solution in some way or another. 
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Prop. IV. — That semi's few remedial agents ad locally on the 
mucovs surface, eltlier before absorption, or without being 
absorbed at all. That they are chiejiy as follows: — 

A. Irritant Emetics. 

B. Irritant Cathartics. 

C. Superficial Stimulants^ Sedatives, Astringcntt. 



Thougli it haa now to be shown that some medicines may 
act without being absorbed, yet aa theae operate on the sur- 
face only of the stomach and intestine, it must be borne in 
mind that they are no exception to the Rule of Absorption, 
and that no medicines whatever can exert their proper action 
on disttiut parts without being first absorbed into the system. 
For it hag ali'eady been declared, during the consideration of 
the first Pi^position, that medicines which thus act on re- 
mote parts of the body must be, and are, absorbed before they 
can so act. This necessity for absorption has been shown to 
extend even to medicines which act most rapidly on the ner- 
vous system. K any medicines could produce a distant effect 
by a mere contact with the coats of the stomach, such a 
power would bo ascribed to those stimulants and sedatives 
which, from the suddenness of their action, are called diffu- 
sible. Such are Hydrocyanic Acid and Ammonia. Their 
rapidity of action is to be ascribed to their volatility, whereby 
they spread over a large surface, and are almost suddenly 
absorbed and transmitted through the system. But Hydro- 
cyanic acid may be absorbed from any surface. It is poison- 
ous when inhaled into the lungs. It rapidly causes death 
when dropped into the eye of an animal. So also the results 
of the inhalation of Ammoniacal gas are the same as those 
which follow the ingestion of its solution. I believe that the 
latter, on account of its diffusibility and rapid absorption, 
escapes neutraliaation by the stomach acid, and passes into 
the blood as free Am 




ACTION OP MEDICIKB9. 

In the consideration of the firat Proposition, I endeavoured 1 
also to point out that though the proper action of a medicine 
could in no case be conducted, without absorption, from tbe 
mucous surface to a distant part of the system, yet a remote 
action of another kind might occur, as the result of a change 
in the nervous system produced by a powerful local impres- 
sion. I stated that the term Couiiler-Irrilaiiiyti-wsta employed ■ 
to express this action, the nature of it being but ill under- 1 
stood. A powerful impression on any surface of the body, ^ 
external or internal, seems to be capable of arresting and di- 
verting, as it were, the attention of the system, and thus, for 
a time, of checking a morbid process. Frictions and Sina- 
pisms act on the akin externally on this principle. So do Blia- j 
ters and Issues; but they are not simply counter-irritanta,.! 
for tbcy also drain away the serum of the blood. It is not I 
now within my province to consider such an action on thai 
skin, any further than for the purpose of stating that similar | 
local impressions on the mucous surface of the stomach and 
intestines are capable of operating on the same principle. 

We have then to consider what are the local actions that 
medicines are capable of producing on these surfaces. 

And first it must be laid down as a rule, that all medioines, J 
when given in excess, act as irritants on the stomach and in- I 
testines. This is more especially the case with mineral salts, ] 
with the bitter and astringent principles of vegetables, and J 
with acrid aud resinous matters. By irritating the stomach I 
locally, they cause vomiting; by causing peristaltic action of | 
tbe bowels, purging. Some of them are actually employed I 
to produce these effects, and will be presently specified. 

The corrosive and narcotico-acrid poisons may produce by ' 
this local action a degree of irritation suftcient to cause death. 
In the case of the first, some erosion of the mucous surface 
may occur. By both kinds violent vomiting and purging is 
apt to be produced, and succeeded by symptoms of collapse. 
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These last, however, are not therapeutic agents, when in audi 
doses. 

Antidotes, employed to counteract these poisons, are reme- 
dies which are given to act locally in extraordinary cases. 
There are three chief kinds of them ; Demulcents, to sheath 
the irritated surface, and protect it from further injury; 
Emetics and Purgatives, to get rid of the poison; and Che- 
mical antidotes, to neutralize it or render it insoluble while 
in the stomach. With this last object, acida are given in 
alkaline, and alkalies in acid poisoning. The soluble salts of 
Lead maybe precipitated and rendered insoluble by sulphuric 
acid or sulphates. Those of Mercury, Copper, and Zinc by 
albumen. Tannic acid precipitates the vegetable alkaloids. 
There are some other special antidotes of the same kind.* 

Let U3 now briefly conaider the remedial agents in ordi- 
nary use, which are employed for the purpose of producing 
a local efl'ect on the mucous surfaces, before absorption, or 
without absorption. 

A. Irritant Emetics. — Two kinds of medicines are employed 
to produce Vomiting, — specific emetics and irritant emetics. 
The former act from the blood; the latter by local irritation.t 
In the same way that irritation of the external surface of the 
body will sometimes cause at the same time the direct con- 
traction of a neighbouring muscle, and the rejlex contraction 
of others at a distance, so does local irritation operate on the 
surface of the stomach. On the one hand, the muscle of the 
stomach itself is caused to contract, so that, the pylorus being 



■ Thus SulphiCeaof Potash unci Soda bare been recommsndeJ b^Profeiaor 
Qralmm and othsrs lo deatroj the Sardna ttnlrkuti and the supposed Cholrra 
fingy Qaaaeik and bittera hnie also been giveu nitfa the iuIendoD of poison- 
log SDob paraBitio legetable protluctioss. 

t Irrilation, i. e., a liotant djoamical action on oerre and mascto, differiog 
both from the health; agencj of a itimulant, and the chemical operatloD or 
■a aslringent medicine. 



jKMBar or «Mcms. 

P«l the awne time forcibly clcwod, i* teada toexpel its contenb 
in th« wTwig diiectioD. On **^^*^ **■»**. * lai^ aet of 
dktaat mnaclcB b thrown iiiloBO"a"* Mtioa. first, a qniok 
deep breath is talao bj meMS «' ** mBpitatorj moaolai 
Then the aperture of the glottfe is q»M»odicaIlj- olooed, ao 
that, the luagB being ftill, the diaphragm cannot be poshed 
opwardH. TheoimmedLateljtheabdomiiialmuadescoottact. 
and being unable to act on the diaphragm, they press on the 
Momach, emptying it forcibly of ita oostants. 

All thifl is by reflex action, and follows gympathelicailj the 
oontraction of the stomaoh, oo-operating »ilh it, and result- 
ing, like it, from irritation of the senative muooos sorloce.* 
I Such is the action of an irritant emetic. (See p. Tl, tiote.) 

Tartar Emetic and tpecaouanha do not act in this war. 
When injected into the blood eleewhere, in aafficient quantity, 
they are found to produce vomiting. They have alao special 
actions on the heart and lungs, which are cot possessed by 
merely irritant emetics. They seem to me to act specificallj 
on the Vagus Nerve, which is supplied to these organs as well 
as to the stomnch, and to cause vomiting by deranging iti 
functiono. By this action on the Vagus while in the blood, 
they excite, in a special way, the same reflex contractions 
which are produced, in the case of an irritant emetic, by irri- 
tation of the extremity of that nerrc in the mutioua mera- 
braoe. They are thus Neurotics, or nervo-medtcines. They 
are not gland -medicines; or, at least, there ia no proof that 
they are e:ccrotcd by the stomach, and thus they do not come 
under my definition of Eliminatives. All substances which 
touch the surface of the atomach cause it to pour out its se- 
cretion. 

Specific emotica cause nausea, even without vomiting, de- 

■ OMuloiuIt<r, u ill acrUin ciuca of Pjrosis, slight Tomiling ma; tik« plage 
Dllbout anj ilraining (fforl at this kiad, bnt spparentl; from the i:aDtractioii 
of Ui« itonuoh alono. 
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pressing the action of the heart by their influence over the 
Vagus nen'e. Irritant emetics scarcely cause nausea, pro- 
ducing only a feeling of discomfort, arising from the inverted 
action of the stomach. 

The Sulphates of Zinc and of Copper, common Salt, and 
amongvegetables, Mustard and Ilorse-radish, are nsed as irri- 
tant emetics. They cause, by contact and irritation, a large 
quantity of the gastric juice to be poured out. This, together 
with the emetic, and any contents of the stomach, is rejected. 
The process is not followed by much inconvenience. 

Such emetics are chiefly used when we wish to unload the 
stomach of any irritating or poisonous matters ; but not when 
our object is to cause nausea, depression of the heart's action, 
or relaxation of the muscles. The violent action which they 
produce may possibly act on remote parts oa the principle of 
counter-irritation. Thus emetics of various kinds are often 
administered in the early stage of inflammatory disorders, 
and have been known sometimes to cut them short. But 
such an effect is much more likely to be produced by a spe- 
cific emetic, which adds to this counter-irritant action the 
production of nausea, by which the force of the heart ia 
powerfully depressed, and the pulse reduced. Tartar Emetic, 
the most powerful of these specific agents, must doubtless be 
absorbed to a certain extent before it can produce its effect. 
Thus the important difference between the modes of opera- 
tion of irritant and specific emetics is, that the former do 
not produce vomiting when injected into the blood, but act 
locally; whereas the latter act from the blood on the nerves. 
.{Vide Prop. VIII., Special Sedatives.) 



That Tnrtftr Gmetio aots from Iho blood mnj ita proved in various 
irajs. It trBRCHtabliBhed lung ago by Willis, lie fi)uuJ tliul ibe in- 
jecliim of some antimonial wine into the jugular vein of a Inrge dug wns 
followed in about six rainntes by strong efforts at vomiting, (rtnrmo- 
cait. HatiimcU., part I, tea. % cap. 1, pp. 54, 55, edit. Hnyana.) Or, if 




animal be tied above the at: 
Dto it, eSarts at vomiting 
ier act upon the Vague 
e thing, on that part uf the nervous centre with nbieli tbU nerre 
U connected, — the medulla oblongata. Whereas iteeemstbatthemerdy 
irritant emetics have the power of at once Btimulating the uttimaie fibre* 
of the Vagui which are distributed to the stomach. But as it will h» 
KtBted dirc«tlj that some irritant purgatives ore also, oHer their abaorp- 
tion, ipecific purgatives, so is it still a matter of doubt whether some of 
thew irritant emetics maj not be uIbo capable of acting from tho blood 
u apecifie emetics. 

This moj be said especially of the Sulphates of Zinc and Copper. Dr. 
MocUgan made some experiments upon them several ^ears ago. Ha 
found that section of both nervi vagi deferred tlie action of these two 
•olta uotil long after the time at which tiiej had previously operated qd 
the same animals with theae nerves uncut. This sustains the rietr" 
klreody expressed, of their operation by irritating the ultimate fil 
of this nerre. But as in one instance the emetic dose did ultimjati 
act after the section, the experimenter rea.sonablj infers that thi 
hardly bo explained but by supposing the absorption of the salt and ita 
■absequent operation on that part of the medulla where the vngns takes 
Its rise, from which an action might then be reflected along Ibe motor 
ftbres. But the sources of fallacy in such inquiries are so many, 
oar knowledge of the anatomical reiutions of the Vagus 
that wo cannot found any positive statement on the result of this 
nent. 

Some other Sedatives, and Narcotics, as Tobacco and Lobelia, 
physiologically n« specific emetics, but are seldom or never used as sa 
Vomiting has been caused in children by simply washing the skin v 
Infusion of tobacco, to cure tbem uf Scabies. [Boerkaan, aji, eit., 
227.) 




B. Im'larU Cathartics. — Aa tbere are two kinds of Emetioe," J 
diiferiDg in their mode of operation, so also do there seentfl 
to be two kinde of Cathartics. But the distinction between^ 
them is not exactly the same. Aa with the Emetics, onal 
Iciod seem to act by topical irritation, exciting an outpourinjf a 
of the intestinal secretions, and causing an expulsion of the I 
cODt«nts by exciting peristaltic contraction. But Specific 1 
Kmetics, which act from the blood, seem to produce their I 
effect bj influencing the nerve of the stomach; so that they I 
ai^ Neurotic medicines. Specific Cathartics act difl'erently. I 
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They are truly Eliminalives. Tbey exert no influence over 
nerves, but they operate by pa-^aing out of the blood through 
the intestinal glands. Like Specific Emetics, they must bo 
first absorbed. But whereas the chief action of an Emetic is 
to excite contraction, that of a Cathartic is to increase secre- 
tion, by which contraction may result as a secondary effect. 
I will not now enter into the theory of Elimination, which I 
aball have to consider afterwards, but I wish at present to 
distinguish between local action on a surface, and specific 
action on a gland, exerted from the blood. Many substances 
used as purgatives are capable of absorption, andare absorbed. 
But it seems that they are not fit to remain in the blood; and 
after passing round in the circulation, they are expelled by the 
depurative force at a point near to that at which they pre- 
viously entered by the laws of absorption, namely, the mucous 
surface of the bowels. They are most commonly expelled by 
the glands of this surface somewhere in the lower or fecal 
portion of the intestinal canal, which is more engaged in se- 
cretion, but less active in absorption, than the upper part. 
The increased secretion which they excite causes peristaltic 
action, which expels both it and them, so that they cannot 
again be absorbed. 

Such a specific Cathartic would be capable of acting thus, 
if introduced into the system at any point. Castor Oil and 
Croton Oil, whether received into the stomach, or injected 
into the veins, or introduced into the system at any part, 
equally produce purging. So also do Rhubarb, Aloes, and 
Senna. The principles of these medicines have been detected 
in the blood byTiedemann, Gmelin, and others. Colocynth 
and Elaterium have also been proved to act specifically.* 

It is to bo inferred, both from analogy and direct experi- 



■ rereirk'a Materia Meiliaa, Sod edit. toI, iL pp. 1496, 1507, ud elaewbere. 
Sec dUo sboie, p. 65. 




meat, that other resinous Cathartics, as Jalap, Scammoni 
and Gamboge, act also from the blood. It has also Ijeeo 
shown that both from actual experiment, and from a conaider- 
atioii of the laws of the process of absorption, we must con- 
clude that saline Cathartics are absorbed into the blood 
fore they cause purging. 

But we have now to do with Cathartics that act by topi< 
irritation. Which are they? I believe that the same resin- 
ous Cathartics which have the power of acting specilically, 
may have, especially when in large doses, a double actioi 
It baa been shown that resins are difficult of absorption; 
whether they be absorbed or not, we know that they m' 
irritate the intestinal surface, from the violent griping whii 
often attends their operation. Thus Scammony does not 
BO well, and does not gripe, when the bowels are lined with 
mncus. Gamboge and Euphorbium arc irritant in an ex- 
treme degree, and are therelbre too dangerous for general 
use. The powder of Euphorbium resin has been used 
Errhine, for, by irritating the mucous membrane of the n< 
it increases ita secretion. This illustrates the operation 
irritant Cathartics. A great part of the fieces is secreted 
the mucous membrane of the bowel. This secretion a 
thartic may increase by mere contact and irritation ; or, being 
also a specitiG agent, by absorption and elimination likewise.* 

Some Cathartics employed as Vermifuges, as the hairs of 
MucuTia prurims, metallic Mercury, and Tin powder, 
be absorbed at all, and must act solely and altogether 
irritation. 

• Initant Cklhartici, like irrilaot emelius, mny sametimee affect rcinotf I 
piTti on the principle of counier-irrit alien. Some eiplaiu in this waj th»M 
aw of purgatives iii dieorders of tbe brain. Iiiil liiere arc olber re 

il for this still more Bulisficlofily- ( Vide Chop, IV., art. iV»l 
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These Vennifugos, or AnthelmintioB, are employed for a atricllj Ifieai 
pnrpose^lhat of killing and cspfllling intestinal worms. Any powerful 
Cathartic may bo used to expel them. But such aa agent should gene- 
rally be conjoined with a medicine thnt tends direotly to kill the parn- 
Bite; for after that it will be more easily dislodged. For this purpose 
the root of Male Fern, Rouaso, and the bark of the root of Pomegraoat«, 
have been used with advantage in the case of tapo-wonn, Asoarides are 
situated low down in tbo intestine, and may b« dislodged by the use of 
an enema, as of Salt. 

Turpentine b often very eScaoioua in cases of this kind, l)eing at once 
a poison to the worms nod a powerful irritant cathartic. 



C. Neurotici and AttringeHts which act on the mucous mem- 
brane in tramitu. — It is apparent that many of those medi- 
cineB which tend to paaa by absorption into the blood, and 
thus to act on the system at large, may at first, as far as they 
are capable of so dotog, e.iert a topical action on the macoua 
membrane whicb they have to traverse. This, like the skin, 
is supplied with superficial nerves, which may be functionally 
excited by » stimulant, depressed by a aedative drug. Such 
an action is very transient, as the agent which causes it is on 
its passage elsewhere. Moreover, the muscular fibre which 
forms so integral a part of these membranes, se well as of the 
glandular ducts with which they are plentifully sown, maybe 
constringed and made to contract by an astringent medicine. 

Of the great number of agents which may act locally in this 
way, there are but few which exert any marked inSuence, or 
which require notice here. We may arrange them under 
three divisions: Muco-Stimulants, Muco- Sedatives, Muco- 
Astringenta. 

0. 1. Muco-Stimuhmls. — The volatile oils and pungent prin- 
ciples of the spices and aromatic vegetables are employed for 
their local action on the mucous membranes, under the names 
of Cordials, Carminatives, etc. Alcoholic drinks, and Ammo- 
nia, exert the same stimulant action in a higher degree. 

In indigestion, arising from a flaccid and atonic state of the 
coat of the stomach; in fiatulence and colic, depending on a 
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Bimilar weakacea and want of energy of the mucous membri 
of tlie intestines, a cordial, by stimulating at one and the same 
time the motor and sensory fibrils distributed on either aur- 
face, may promote a. healthy reaction.* Sucb a medicine, too, 
may be used to correct tbe griping tendency of an irritant ca- 
thartic, or even to check diarrhoea irhen depending on a want 
of tone. Wine, Cinnamon, Cardamom, Nutmeg, Ginger, are 
examples of such agents. They should not be used when there 
is any condition approaching to inilammation, as acting on a . 
susceptible surface they tend to irritate. (See note.) ■ 

C. '2. Muco-Sedativei. — There is a c\ass of medidnes nsedV 
in Gastrodynia which seem to act locally on the sentient 
nerres or surface of the stomach (and, more rarely, of the 
bowels) in the same way as Aconite acts on the superficial 
nerves of the ekin, or a plaster protects from irritation a pain- 
ful nicer. Although the majority of them are subsequently 
absorbed, yet, in order to esert this particular action, it is not 
aecessary that these should pass beyond the substance of the 
stomach itself. For the anodynes thus used do not seem to 
Lave any special or peculiar tendencies towards the stomach 
nerves. But if introduced into the blood elsewhere they would 
not pass [he nerves of the stomach in so concentrated a form 
as when coming directly from the mouth, and thus would not I 
be so useful as stomach-aniesthetics. Thus this action depends I 
upon local contact, and is so far a local action. 

Hydrocyanic acid, Creosote, and Nitrate of Bismuth, are 1 
the most useful of the medicines which control pain in ths | 
stomach. Of these three, two only are strictly sedatives, the I 



* SuoU alimulaliou, nhen cBrried to a point thai cannot bo bome, bGcomes I 
irritaliuH. The agent thea canges TDmlting or purging, according to tli 
inacaas surface on which it acta. Irritsnt einelicB and irritant ontbirlioa, o 
fteeount uf theic Bpodal impotlance and peculiarity of action (which is strictly ] 
loco],} Uaie been already separately considered. It may be obaeTTed that J 
many imtanti are in no cn«e atimuianti. (Soe naf«, p. 107.) 
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Other is a mechanicEtl agent. The Grst tvro are subsequently 
absorbed, and pass into the blood. 

Hydrocyanic acid and Creosote are general sedatives, and 
act locally as ansesthetics or anodynes to the nerves of the 
stomach. Opium, and other anodynes, may operate in the 
same manner. As these medicines are rapidly absorbed from 
the stomach, when used in paiofu) afTectiona of the bonels 
they can only act from the blood. Opium, the best anodyne 
in intestinal affections, probably operates in this way, as its 
beneficial influence is coincident with its other effects on the 
system at large. 

The Nitrate of Bismuth is a very insoluble suit. It passes 
down along the mucous surfuce of the intestine, and is not 
absorbed. Being insoluble, its action is quite confined to 
the mucous surface. It may be given safely io very large 
dosee (as 5j-> or more,) and it is probable that its anasihetic 
action is simply mechanical in nature, and depends upon its 
affording a soothing sheath to the irritable and painful surface 
of the stomach. So that it is only by covering this, and not 
nt all by an influence on the stomach nerves, that it operates 
as a local anaesthetic. In the bowel also it sheathes the sur- 
face, and absorbs irritating fluids. It ia not a true astringent, 
and counteracts certain forms of diarrhcea in something the 
same manner as chalk. 



Monneret also believes its action to be purely local. So do Trousseau 
and Pidoux. Moaneret has given oamuctinB^. duly, irithoutill exacts, 
liussanna Hlcewise has prescribed largo doses, but be sotiBidcrs tlint a 
part ia absorbed, being rendered aolublo by tha acid fluid of the stomnch. 
It is just possible that this might occur in some conditions of tbe a;ituni, 
and peculiar states of the gastric secretjoa; but I Ibiak even tiiis very 
iniprobabio. It covers the coat of the stomach, and hinders thccxcrciioa 
of gastric juice. And all the caoboctio symptoms descrilwd by this 
vrrilor aa having followed 1(4 long uaa may be eipl^ned by this obstrac- 
tion to the digestive process. A strong argument against its nbsurptiun 
is derived from the fact that it citn never be discovered in the urine. 
Lussanna accouuts fur tliis by supposing that oa soon as it enters ibe 
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lilood, tho Biamutli ia precipitated by llie iilknline chlorides in I 
nod thus, being rendered iosolublc, ia iDcupableof eicretion. But irhot 
would become of tlie patient if precipitationa veie tbus to take plooe in 
his h\ao<l\—{Giizi-lta Medica Italiana Fedcratica Toscana. \Sb2, p. 44.) 

Orfila believed in the absorption of Bismuth, but his resulta ore 
probably eiplainod by his having mnde use of tho ternittute, instead of 
the insoluble salt of which we are speaking. Mialhe is of opinion that 
the latter, thongh dissolved (7) by tho oaid liquid of the atoma«b, is ngAia 
decomposed by alkaline fluids in the mucous tissue before it can be ■!>- 
BOtbed. 

C. 3. Muco-Atlringenta. — la a laz condition of mutwus 
membrane, with a tendency to profuse secretion, a cordial or 
stimulant may do good indirectly by exciting the nerves, 
which re-act on the muscular fibre, causing it to contract. 
But an astringent medicine, while traverBing the gastric or 
inteBtinal membrane, may operate directly on the muecnlar 
Gbre itself, so as to produce this contraction. (See Astrin- 
genta.) A topical astringent, as Alum, Sulphate of Copper, 
Acetate of Lead,* Nitrate of Silver, or Tannin in the astrin- 
gent vegetables, may check a profuse secretion from the sto- 
mach (Pyrosis,) or an excessive flux from the intestine (Di- 
arrhoea,) because its action on muscle diminishes at the same 
time the calibre of the bowel itself, and the calibre of each 
muscle-girt gland-orifice through which this secretion is poared 
out. As is the case with the stimulants and sedatives above 
mentioned, so with these astringents: their local action here 
coincides in all respects with their action at other parts of 
the body after absorption. They conform precisely to the 
rule of the Fifth Proposition; they reach the part on which 
they operate. That part is now the mucous surface with 
which they first come in contact. It might seem that they 
should act here more powerfully than anywhere else. But it 
is by no means always so. There are two things which pre- 
vent it. Inasmuch as this surface is by its position accos- 



The protongeil use of lesd caoaes 
. psralyais of the muscular fibre. 
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tomed to bear with comparativo inaeDsibility all variety of 
impressions; b; reaeon also that theae agents are on their 
passage towards tbe blood, and do not remain bere, it Tollows 
that they frequently produce less effect on the mucous mem- 
brane tlian on those distant parts at which they arrive in but 
small quantity. Yet, of course, nhen taken by tbe mouth, 
they produce a greater impreesion on this particular surface 
than tbey would if introduced into the system otherwise. 

I iinve already alluded to Nitrate of Bismuth, as acting [is a luosi- 
astringeat to tbe mucous surface of Che inteBtine, altboiigb apparently 
incnprible of absorption. It ba» been used with advantage in dinrrhcen, 
and U highly recommended 1)j Dr. Theoplnlus Tbompson in the di- 
arrhcea of Phthisis. It absorbs aorid fluids, and protcots tlie irritable 
surface. Challc is useful in diarrhtea ia the same way, but adds to the 
above operation a power of neutralizing acidity. 

All true neurotics and astiingenU, being solublo, are absorbed; and 
when they act on the mucous glands of the intestines, may of course do 
GO otherwise than by local contact from without, reaching them from 
tbe blood without having passed down along the mucons tract beyond 
tbe stomach. 

It has been supposed b; M. Poisseaille and others that the action of 
Opium in conGning the bowels is tu be attributed to a power of chocking 
tbe process of endosmosis, »sud to be possessed by a solution of Morphia. 
I shall afterwards state my reasons for discrediting this explanation, 
(ff. Cliap. IV. AH. Opiim.) 

Tbus we have concluded the list of snbstancea which seem 
to act locally on the mucous surface, without passing into the 
blood. 

Having previously endeavoured to explain the various modes 
in which medicines are absorbi^d and pass into the blood, aod 
having now defiaed the action of some few before absorption, 
the greater part of our investigation remains still to be ac- 
compiiahed. The actions of medicines in the blood, and their 
various and complicated operations in the cure of diseases, 
have to be traced out, and, if poaaible, accounted for. 

The remaining six Propositions concern the behaviour of 
medicines after their passage into the blood. The first two 
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of them are comparatively nnimportant. The Fifth is merelv 
an extension of the Firat Proposition, — in which the Bam 
rule is applied to the blood which was there proyed of a sni 
face, — and indeed follows in part from the latter. The Bixtl 
Proposition defines three kinda of changes which certain me«fl 
dlcines are liable to undergo during their Btay in the e^stem^l 



Prop. V. — That the medicine, when in the blood, must per^m 

meate the mans of the circulation, to far a» may he r«-^« 

quired to reach the partg on which it tends to act, 

That there are two possible exceptions to this rule : — 

a. The production of sensation or pain at a distant potnt^ 

b. The production of muscular contraction at a diatatU 

Wc might already have concluded that, as a general rtila,! 
it ia impossible for medicines to exert their primary action on ' 
a remote part by nervous or any other agency, but that they 
must actually reach the part which they affect, by tneatis of 
the circulation. The experiments, already quoted, of Magen- 
dio, Blake, and others, show that even those medicines and 
poisons which tend most powerfully to influence the nervoaa _ 
centres, cannot act by nervous connexion, or without beio^ 
allowed to pass on in the blood. Tbey must actually reach. 
the brain, before they can act upon it. The circulation ofl 
the blood is sufficiently quick to allow of this. 

The action of nerve-medicinea when applied to a part, tteine 
similar to that which follows their absorption, would alonsl 
render it highly probable that in the latter case they reachei 
the part in the blood. Thus Morphia, Hydrocyanic acid 
Chloroform, and Aconite, benumb the auperficinl nerveBj,] 
Belladonna dilates the pupil; and Strychnia augments i 
cular irritability, whether locally applied, or administeredB 
through the stomach. 
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Ifeorotic medicines have even been detected after death in 
the parts and organs which they influence. Thus Alcohol 
has been found in the brain, and Lead in the spinal cord and 
muscles. 

From these various facta we may conclude, that however 
near these remedies may be brought to that part of the ner- 
vous system over which their power extends, whether it bo 
centre or periphery, they do not in general affect it, unless 
they are allowed to reach it. 

And what is proved of nerve-medicinea holds good still 
more obviously with medicines that act on the hlood, and on 
blood -disorder a. Nearly all of these have been found to exist 
in the blood, and to pervade the whole mass of the circula- 
tion wherever at first introduced. 

The glands of the body form a third case in which we re- 
quire proof of actual local access. This matter will be dis- 
cussed when we have to consider the subject of Eliminative 
Medicines, when I shall attempt to show that the majority of 
those medicines actually pass through and are excreted by the 
glands which they affect. When Mercury is chemically de- 
tected in the secretions of the liver and bowels; Sulphur in 
that of the skin; Turpentine and Copaiba in that of the kid- 
neys; it is evident that these snhstances must have reached 
bodily the glandular organs to which their action is directed. 

Astringents are medicines which from the very nature of 
their action — apparently a chemical one — cannot operate at 
all without touching the muscular fibre, which they cause to 
become contracted. 

But in laying down this rule of the necessity of local access 
for the production of the primary * effect of a medicine, we 
must be careful that we do not make it too absolute. Xo 

• The process of cure hy munlfr-irrilnlion may ba naoribod to the ueondary 
aolioD of BDcne mediciafls. Such an operation ma; tnke place at k dintenoa 
from the part aSected; but it ie uttnbutable to a peculiar afFeoliuu of Ihe 
nervous syatem, and has no neoessuy cDauection with llie primnrjr or pToper 
ution of It nodicine. ( Vide p. T1-) 




proper medicinal action can 
~ t in saying that no action 
jiagencj of the nervous syatem, we do not make proper sllow- 
wice for the vital properties of nerves. Tlie vital nature of 
common nerve-fibre is Bueh that two actions can be conducted 
along it; — an impulse produciog sensation, or an impulse 
produciog muscular action, at a distant point. It is known 
that an impression on the terminal extremity of a sensory 
nerve is capable of producing cither sensation or motion at a 
distance, by vfhat is called n'flex nen'oua action. Though this 
impression must pass through the brain or spiual cord, yet 
these centres are not appreciably affected by it. Now it is 
possible, though it does not often happen, that the action of a 
medicine oo the extremity of a nerve may cause this distant 
action, without that medicine reaching the part at which it is 
manifested. It is obvious too that such a medicine as Strych- 
nia may cause contractions of muscles at a distance from the 
brain and spinal cord, by stimulating those centres. Hera 
the proper action is on the centre; it is this nervous centre 
that stimulates the muscles, not the medicine. 

Having made allowance for the physiological characters 
of nerve, we must also take notice of the vital properties of 
muscular fibre. We sometimes find, especially in the case of 
nnstripcd muscle, that when one part of a muscular organ is 
caused to contract, a wave of contraction ia propagated along , 
the fibres; and this action may even be extended to a neigh- 
bouring muscle, either by contact or sympathy. In one or 
two cases it seems that muscular contraction may occur ia 
this way as the result of the action of a medicine. 

We will now consider separately the two exceptional cases. 

a. A medicine may occaaionalli/ produce pain or sensation 
at a distant part, without reaching that part. We often find 
that a morbid action at one part of the body is capable of 
producing pain or uneasiness at another distant part by a re- 
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flex nervous action. We are familiar with instances of this 
among the eytnptomg of disease. The pain in the knee which 
occurs in disease of the hip-joint; in the left arm, in some 
cases of heart disease ; and in the right shoulder, in disorders 
of the liver, are examples. Certain impreasions on the sur- 
face of the stomach may caase such a reSex pain. Swallow- 
ing a piece of ice will sometimes produce pain over the brow ; 
and it is likely that the heudache which follows over-eating, 
or a large dose of a tonic medicine, may result in a similar 
way from mere irritation of the stomach. Any irritant, as 
a solution of Iron, Arsenic, or Zinc, will do the same. The 
action of a violent purgative will cause headache while it lusts. 
Although we cannot deny the possibility of other actions of 
the same kind, yet there are so few medicines which, in or- 
dinary and safe doses, are capable of producing pain iu any 
way, that it becomes difficult or impossible to adduce a satis- 
factory example of an agent whicti operates on distant parts 
in this manner when in the blood. 

b. A medicine may occasionally produce muscular cffntrac- 
tion at a distant part, without reaching Oiat part. This may 
be done in two ways; either by a nervous action, or by a 
propagation of the contraction from one muscle to another in 
its neighbourhood. .Of the first we have a good example in 
the convulsive contractions produced by the action of Strych- 
nia on the nervous centres. It may also follow an impression 
on a surface. Thus we have already seen that the irritation 
of the mucous membrane of the stomach, and probably of the 
filaments of the Vagus netve distributed in it, which precedes 
the act of vomiting, may cause the contraction of the muscles 
of the abdomen. 

The propagation of contraction from one muscular organ 
to another appears to take place in the case of violent pur- 
gatives, particularly some, as Aloes and Savine, which act 
on the lowest portion of the large intestine, exciting it to a 
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periBtaltic contraction, — whose action maj thus be extended 
to the contiguous Utems in the female, causing it also to 
contract. This renders the employment of such mediciDes 
dangerous in cases of pregnancy, as tending to prodace abor- 
tion. In other cases these agents may be useful ; for by the 
irritation and congestioa which follows this action on the 
Uterus, they may cause the appearance of the menstrual se- 
cretion when deficient or retained. This also is the result of 
an action on a surface. 

Now, though in such cases the action of a medicine seems 
to be continued from the part where it is situated to a distant 
point, there aro altogether but few examples of such an action 
by a remedy in the blood. Yet, though it is not reasonable 
to deny the possibility of such a thing, such instances are cer- 
tainly rare, and, being cases of the manifestation of their vital 
properties by nerve and mnsele, rather than of the proper 
action of a medicine, must not be considered to invalidate the 
aboTB Proposition, which, as a general rule, is of considerabU 
importance. 



Peop. VI. — That while in the blood, the medicine v\ay h 

diange, which in soine cases may, in others may not, afft 
its injlumce. That these changes may he — 

a. Of Combination. 

b. Of Reconstruction. 

c. Of Decomjiosition.* 

Before advancing to the consideration of the modes ifl 
which medicines operate in the cure of disease, it is of i 
portance to mention that some of them are liable to undergt 
changes in the animal organism, because in particular c&i 

* " Most Tcmetliei are aubjeot to chemlcfti chuigeB during Iheir p 
tbrough the anim&l ayateni. These chuigca ore regulated b; onJinnrj chend-'J 
oal lairs, tbej ma; th«rerare be foretold, uiil cteh made available ii 
of duease." — Miatht, L'Art de Formuler. 
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these changes ma; materially afTect their action, and in all 
cases the; have some bearing upon it. With a view to this 
point I have divided these changes, somewhat arhltrarily, into 
three kinds, — of which the 6rsl does not hinder the effect of 
a medicine — the second may ulcer it slightly — and the third 
entirely changes or neutralizes it. Some of these changes 
have to be considered more at length in the progress of the 
Essay, so that here I will only give an outline of them. 

Cfion'jes o/ combinatioi. — The chief, and indeed almost the 
only way of detecting changes in medicines, is by taking no- 
tice of their effect upon the composition of the secretions. 

Noff in tie blood we have a slight excess of alkatt; in the 
urine, an excess of acid. Acids and alkalies are often given 
as medicines; and as it is not right that there should be 
much excess of either in the blood, both are generally soon 
neutralized in the system, and reduced to salts. Tbis may 
sometimes occur before absorption, but perhaps more often 
after it. Now, it may seem etrango for me to say that this 
neutralization does not destroy their influence. But it really 
does not; for in being neutralized they diminish in the blood, 
and in the system generally, the quantity of haste or of acid 
matter, and thus tend to alter the reaction of the secretions. 
Though an acid may combine in the blood with Soda, or with 
salts of Soda, yet by so doing it causes an excess of some 
other acid, probably an animal acid, which, being set free, acts 
on the secretion of urine much in the same way that the first 
acid would have done. (It is easier to render the urine alka- 
line than to make it acid, for two reasons; first, as I shall 
show hereafter, an acid may pass out through other glands 
besides the kidneys; and secondly, an alkali is not ao easily 
neutralized, either before or after absorption, the blood being 
already more or less alkaline. Or, granting that an alkali 
when in the stomach may combine with lactic acid, the lac- 
tate afterwards becomes oxidized in the blood, and a carbonate 
passes into the urine.) 
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A large quantity of acid would easily overcome the feel 
reaction of tbe blood, and thus, by remaining free, Sulphttrio 
and other acids are enabled to act as astringents on certain 
of the glands. 

Other changes of combination have already been ahowo to 
take place during the proceaa of absorption. Weak acids may 
be set free from their salts by the acid of the gastric juice, as 
Hydrocyanic acid ia liberated from Cyanides, on which ac- 
count they are so poisonous. Alkalies and their carbonates 
are more or less neutralized by tbe stomach acid. SubstanceB 
soluble in alkalies are probably absorbed in such solution. 
Phosphorus, under the influence of the intestinal alkali, cotU: 
bines with tbe elements of water to form hypophosphoroi 
acid and phosphuretted hydrogen. In the same mannt 
Sulphur becomes absorbed as a sulphuret and hyposulphite, 
and ArseniouB acid as an arsenlte of an alkaline base. Iodine 
passes out in the urine as Iodide of Sodium. Calomel, Chalk. 
Magnesia, and metallic oxides, as well as other insoluble me- 
dicines, are taken up in the soluble form, in which only they 
are capable of acting. 

But we are now concerned with medicines in the b1o< 
In this fluid there ninst occur certain reactions between tbi 
albumen and salts of the natural blood on the one hand, and 
the medicine now introduced on the other. Processes are 
here completed which may have commenced, or been partially, 
aocompltshed, in the interval preceding or during the act 
absorption. (See page 79.) Metallic salts may undergo pri 
cipiCation with albumen, but the albuminate is again reduc< 
to solution by the alkaline blood. (By tbe intervention 
some such reaction, the oxides of the metals escape beiDj 
thrown down in the insoluble form by this alkali.) The sail 
of Silver, Mercury, Lead, which are precipitated by an alki 
line chloride, are probably again dissolved by the ageni 
of ao excess of ench salt existing in the blood. Miaihe coi 
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sillers that this formation of a soluble double chlori<te takes 
place before absorption, but I do Dot think that the chlorides 
of the intestinal fluids are insufficient amount to carry out 
such a proceeding, (page 88.) And even these statementa as 
to the chemical actions of the blood must be for the most part 
conjectural. We do not know how far the vital forces, as 
well as the viscidity of the plasma, may exert a retarding or 
controlling power over such chemical tendencies. 

Some substances are recomhined vihite passing out of the 
body. Decomposing matters, in the intestines and in the 
saliva, cause the formation of Sulphurct of Iron while chaly- 
leates are taken, which blackens the fseces;* and of Sulphu- 
ret of Lead, when lead is taken for some time, producing the 
well known blue line on the gums. 

Changes of Recomlruction. — The elements i^f a body may 
be disturbed in the system, and combined together anew, 
without any material or apparent alteration of its properties. 
Probably many changes of this kind occur, but only some 
isolated instances have been verified. Thus Tannic acid, ac- 
quiring Oxygen, changes into Gallic. Benzoic and Cinnamic 
acids are converted into Ilippurio acid, which passes out in 
the urine. Turpentine changes into a volatile oil, which com- 
municates to the urine an odour of violets. Ferridcyanide of 
Potassium changes in the system into Ferrocyanide. Some 
of these changes will be afterwards considered more at length. 

Ckangee of Decomposition. — By this I mean such a disar- 
rangement of elements as shall neutralize or reverse the action 
of a medicine. 

There is free Oxygen in the blood, and the moat impor- 
tant change to which all organio substances are liable there 
is oxidation. 

This probably occurs in many cases. It always takes place 

* The nae of Bismuth m large doses Oftnaea blBokening of tbe fceces la tbe 
lama wiy. — Luuanita, Oaielta Mid. Italiana Fed. Toieitia, 1852. 
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with the starchy elements of the foot!, and with those paria 
of the nitrogenous tissues that have done their work, and are 
preparing to be excreted from the body. These latter pass 
out in the renal secretion in the form of Urea, Uric acid. etc. 
If re-introduced into the system, Urea again passes out qqsI- 
tered into the urine, but Uric acid is siiH further oxidized, 
forming Urea and Oxalic acid, the latter being excreted in 
combination with Lime.* 

Carbonated drinks also cause an increase of Oxalate of 
Lime in the urine, part of the free Carbonic acid being oxi- 
dized into Oxalic acid. Some mineral compounds undergo 
oxidation in the system; as Snlphnret of Potassium, which 
passes into the urine as Sulphate. This probably happens also 
to many organic principles. For example, Salicine changes 
in the blood into Hydruret of Salicjie, which, like so many 
other fiubatances similarly produced, passes out in the urinary 
secretion, t Hydruret of Eenzjie (an odorous principle which 
forms the bulk of the essential oil of bitter almonds) is 
changed into Hippuric acid,* 

By this oxidation Wohler has proved that the salts of the 
alkalies with vegetable acids are changed in the blood into 
alkaline carbonates. From being first neutral, they become 
now alkaline in their reaction, and affect the urine in the same 
way as free alkalies. 

{Vide Hiematica, ord. Acida, Alkalia, Tonica, SoUentia.) 

We have now to treat of the actions of medicines in the 
hlood. These are recited in the four remaining Propositions. 

•See Lfhnann'i Phi/Hological Chtmiilry, vol. ii.. art. Vnnt. 

fTbifl product hu nn sereeable odour, n&d a ideniicKl with the Oil of 
Meadow ,8«eot. It may be Bumlnrl; formed in other BDimsl sjstcnis, Tliua \ 
Liebig finds that the Chryiomli Populi, an insect vhich Teeds on the leaTes 
of tbe willow nod poplar, eioreten Hydruret of 8alic;le. (See also Frrtira 
on Aqua Caitorti. Pbann. Jour. li. p. 200.) 

lAn observation made aeverallybj Wohler and Froricha. nnd ooBfinnedbj 
Dr. Klaclagan, during a course of eiperiments id which he proved this oil to 
be comparatiiGl; iooocuoaa. is soon as the commercial oil is freed from the 
pruMie add which it coataios, it maj be need withoat risk. 
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The SGTeoth treats of llsematics, acting primarily in the 
blood. 

The eighth treats of Neurotica, passing from the blood to 
the nerves. 

The ninth, of Astringents, passing to muscular fibre. 

The tenth and last treats of Eliminatirea, which pass out 
of the body through the glands. 

Prop. VII. — That a first class ofmedicineB, called U^maticb, 
act while in the blood which they influence. That their 
action i» permanent. 

1. That of these, some, called Restoratives, act by supply- 
ing, or causing to be supplied, a material wanting, and 
may remain in the blood. 

2. That others, caUed Catalttics, act so ae to counteract 
a morbid material or process, and must pass out of the 
body. 

Supposing that a medicine has fairly passed into the blood, 
and circulates round with it, there are now two ways in which 
it may behave itself. 

In the first place it may have a tendency towards some 
tisanes or parts of the body, on which to exert its powers, as 
the nerves, or the glands, or muscular fibre, and may use the 
blood only as a vehicle by which most readily and easily to 
Attain to these. Such are Neurotica, Astringents, and Elimi- 
natives. They may not affect the blood, but they mast pass 
through it. 

But there is another and still more important class of 
medicines, whose action is particularly directed towards the 
blood itself. The blood, after their action, is different from 
what it was before. It may be a change for the better or 
for the worse; but there certainly is a change. Medical 
aathoTS, with few exceptions, have been very backward to 
acknowledge the existence of medicines of this description. 
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Bat even those who would fain have claased all medicines 
Btimulants or Bcdatives, differing only in the kind or degree 
of their action on the nervouB syBteia, have in many cases 
been obliged to confess that there is a set of remedies which 
they call 'Alteratives,' whose action, though slower, ia mi 
certain and more durable than that of the former. It 
allowed that they alter the condition of the blood. To 
suppose that they do so by first induencing the nerves, 
adopt a circuitous and uncalled-for explanation. It is proved 
that they pass into the blood. It is known that when ao~ 
tually applied to nerves they do not affect them. From tbeM 
considerations merely, without further evidence, it would seeBfcj 
tolerably clear that they act by influencing the blood itself^ 
simply and solely. But this it will be my business to proi 
more at length directly. 

Such medicines, then, I have designated Hrematics, a simplM 
and expressive term which has been usod by others befori 
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ConaidereJ as ngenU in tho handa of tlie practical phjsiciiiD, Hietnt.^ 
tics may be said to differ from ttie three otber clitsscs of modicL 
two importune particukrH. (1.) Tliej act oti tho blood, and on the eys- 
tem generallj. They tliereforo nre of use to control or cure disema, in 
which uBuoll; the Bjstem ia at fault, and not a part of it onlj. But the 
otbars not on certain parts of the Bystem, and are directed against uertoin 
conditions of those parts. They control «ynp(om.>. (2.) Tho medicinal 
action of llrematics is chieflj shown in morbid oonditions of the blood, 
Of system at large. It is not evidenced upon a healthy niau. The only 
exception to this occurs in the case of Aliments, or articles of food, th« 
first order of Restorative Haematics. And even tliis exception is rather 
appareot than real, for in fact Hunger and Decay must be considered as 
diseases, and food as medicine given to cure them, Ilfciuatics then do 
Dot evidence their proper action on a healtby man. But remedies of the 
three other classes, producing changes or affections of particular organs 
or parts of tho body, and not absolutely requiring a diseased condition 
of the organ before such changes can be effected, do accordingly exert 
their action upon a, healthy man. I have already alluded to ibis action 
on the nervous system as buing named by most writers Phi/siologkal 
acHon. It is Therapeutical action, or operation on a diseased system, 
which ia most borne in view in my nmngemeot. It is altogether of 
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most imporiance to us. For if we desire to cure disease, we must cou- 
aidor meilicinoa aa acting on disense. Iluving lirst discoTored tlieir the- 
rapeutical prinwple of action, then is our lime to speali of iboir operation 
on the heallbj body, and to inquire Imw far tliia worliing resemLles or 
coincides icith the fanner. And tee ulinll then find, &s I liavc just said, 
thattheplijsiulogicaland therapeiitioni ac tion 8 of Ila^matics ore different. 
Qiven to a heaithj mitn, thej are either inoperative or poisonous. That 
wbiuh in a Hdall doie is temedinm to tlie sick, may ha»o to be given in a 
large dose Vi be ivn«num to tbe healtlif. Thus Acids and AUtnlies, gireD 
in BmaU doses to a healthyman, produce little ornoeSecC; given in larger 
doses, Uiejr uiiuse wasting; wbereas Arsenic, Slercurj, and the Catal;ti(^s 
genarallj, are always more or loss prisonous in a healthy system. But 
suppose the existence of certain diseased conditions, and the case it 
changed. The alkali is required to neutralise an abnormal acidity; 
and the Mercury counteracts in the bloud the Eypliilitic poinoo. So that 
the therapeutical use of Uiematica diScra from their physiological actJOD, 
inasmuch as it demands the pre-ciistenoe of some special condition of 
the system. But with the three other classes the case is different. 
Although their action is doubtless mutrh modified by particular stales of 
the organs, yet they act similarly on tlie nerves, muscular fibre, and 
glands, whether these are in a state of health or the contrary. Opium 
will stupefy the brain, and Digitalis weaken the heart, as well in healthy 
as in diseased systems. The therapeutic use of Neurotics, Astringents, 
and Eliminatives, is not to counteract blood diseases, hut local symptoms ; 
to control morbid affections of the various organs, by their power to pro- 
duce affections of an opposite character. 

It is obviously necessary that a medicine of this class should 
le absorbed. 

Now some of them tend in the end to act on the nervea 
or on the glands, not merely indirectly, but by bodily contact. 
But, whatever their subsequent action, they exert a primary 
and apparent inSuence on the blood itself. A little reflection 
will convince ua that these remedies are more efficient than 
any others that can be selected out of the armoury of physic. 

It is easy, and satisfactory for the time, to allay nervous 
excitement hy employing a sedative, or by using a stimulant 
to communicate to the system a temporary strength. It is 
eaey to knock down an inflammation, or to evacuate morbid 
humours, by stirring up the glands with a powerful elimina- 
tive. Cut these are all at the best but temporary measures. 
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ITnlesa the exigency be also of a. temporary character, xhaj 
disorder may soon return Tvith unabated violence; Dgaio is 
the patient bowed down hy its strong hand; again is the fatal 
termination seen looming in the distance but too distinotly. 
Then has the physician to call to his aid more potent means, 
remedies of more permanent and certain efficacy. Tlie dis- 
ease is in the blood — ever circulating, breeding, and destroy- 
ing. It is there that it must be met; let the physician strite 
boldly and warily there, if he would effect a cure. 

These medicines, then, act in the blood. How they 
ao, and in what way they prove of use in the cure of di^ 
ease, I shall next have to show, while attempting to pro' 
the propoBttioQ in which I have briefly stated tbia mode 
operation. 

Hiematics are very numerous, and very important: I shall 
thus devote some space to their considerations. But I mast 
first lay down a broad distinction between the two divisions 
of Hiematic medicines. The diseases in which they are used 
appear all to originate in the blood, however they may mani- 
fest themselves. 

Now some of these diseases originate in a want of Bomtf" 
principle or constituent of the blood, which want causea 
aberration of the vital functions. 

Thus, in anicmia, there is a deficiency of the Heematod) 
of the blood corpuscles. In simple debility a want of a Bimils^ 
nature probably exists. In rheumatic fever and other disor- 
ders an excess of acid is formed and eliminated, possibly front 
a want of the alkali by which it should he neutralized, Iii> 
common infiammatory fever there is an abnormal oxidatioO' 
of the Proteinaceous compounds, possibly connected, as wft 
shall see hereafter, with some failure in the supply of the prtn- 
oiples which are the proper food of the oxygen. In diseases 
causing urinary deposits there is a want of those principles 
which should naturally retain them in solution. In typhoid 
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fever there is said to be an excess of basic matter, and a de- 
ficiency of acid, in the blood. Iq pdlmonarj' phthisis there is 
a deficiency of fat in the system. In the Utter stage of ma- 
lignant cholera there is an absence of watery particles in the 
blood. Some suppose that in scurvy there ia a want of the 
salts of Potash in the blood. 

These diseases, then, in some of which the want ia proved, 
in others partly hypothetical, may be treated by medioinea 
which supply the deficient matter, and thus restore a right 
state of things. They may supply it to the blood directly, or 
else cause it to be generated there. The former of these 
modes of restoration seems to be the most frequent, and may 
possibly, when we shall know more of such matters, be found 
to occur, in all cases. This division of Ilrematica I have named 
Restoratives (Restaurantia.) Their action, as wo shall see, is 
in some cases apparent, in others more obscure. They restone 
the blood directly to its proper condition, if there is only a 
deficiency, but they do not in general seem to have the power 
of counteracting any morbid or active material that may exist 
in the blood. Nor do they, except in large doses, exert them- 
selves any peculiar action on that fluid. In these respecta 
they difi'er from the other division of Hcematics. They also 
differ in another important character. Each Restorative haa 
in healthy blood a substance analogous to or identical with 
itself: it replaces this when deficient. 

Not so with other Hiematics. There is in general nothing 
in the blood corresponding to them — or if there be in some 
cases, they are not introduced with the intention of supplying 
its want. Thus restoratives may remain in the system, and 
are intended so to do ; but these may not remain. They must 
pass out. In so doing they come under the head of Elimina- 
tives, or that of Astringents. This is their secondary action, 
distinct from tboir primary and most important operation. 
What then ia the curative action of these remedies? 
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A large claaa of diseases depends on the presence in t 
blood of a morbid material, or, what smounts to the Eamo 
thing, on the constant working of a morbid process in that 
fluid. Some of these, as the eruptive fevers, will run & certain 
course, and then come to an end. These we cannot generally 
stop, but can onlj alleviate. But others, more in number, 
and more commonly met with, tend naturally to run on for 
an indefinite period, unless by any means we can arrest their 
progress. Some depend on a contagious virus, communicable 
from one person to another, as Syphilis. Some, as Ague, are 
dependent on atmospheric or terrestrial influences. Others are 
due to some derangement of the secondary assimilative pro- 
cesses, as Scrofula, Scurvy, Gout, and Rheumatism. Others j 
again, to causes that arc ill understood, as convulsive disorders { 
and skin diseases. Lastly, some may be caused in many dif- i 
ferent ways, as common inflammatory fever, ' 

Now the object in the treatment of such diseases is to ob- I 
tain in each case some remedy that shall be able to counter- | 
act this process, something that shall destroy the morbid in- 
fluence at work, and thus restore health. Medicines that are | 
used with this intention form the second division of lleema- { 
tics, which I have named Cataly tics (Catalytica,) from a Greek 
verb, signifying to destroy or to unbind. 

Now though I have a probable hypothesis to advance aa to I 
the action of some of these, I would not Lave this considered | 
as more than hypothetical. 1 would not speak positively of 
the action of any one of them, any more than to say that each > 
of them tends to neutralize ono or more particular morbid ' 
poisons. I 

Some have tried to give a general explanation of their ac- 
tion, and have talked of it as if it were easily understood by 
their known properties. I am not of their opinion; and when 
I Bpeak of Catalytics, I shall give my reasons for disagreeing I 
with them. Kow each Catalytic has peculiarities and affinities i 
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that distinguish it from all others. I have not: thought that I 
could arruQge them more truthfully than by Bubdividing them 
according to the diseases which they tend to counteract. How 
inader|uately is the action of Mercury and of Iodine expressed 
by calling them special stimulants, alteratives, or absorbents ! 
Is it not better and more correct to say at once that Mercury 
is useful in checking iuFIammation in general, and in counter- 
acting the poison of Syphilis in particular? and that Iodine 
is effectire in secondary forms of the latter disorder, as well as 
in Scrofula? 

These medicines, then, are specifics, in so far as they are 
particularly useful in certain disorders, and in those excel 
other remedies; but they are not, in the vulgar acceptation of 
that term, the only medicines which can be employed in such 
a disease, nor is their use to be restricted to it alone. I have 
already said that a Catalytic tends of itself to work out a 
peculiar process in the blood. For this reason their admi- 
nistration in health generally does harm. They have notiiing 
in the blood corresponding to them; or if so, they are not 
introduced to supply its want. Thus they must eventually 
pass out of the body. Before doing so, some may act on the 
nerves. While so passing out, they may, as I have said, act 
either as Astringents or Eiiminatives on the glands. Under 
these heads their secondary action will be'subsequently con- 
sidered. 

Being thus foreign to the blood, Catalytics do not remain 
there to supply a want, but just long enough to counteract a 
morbid action, after which operation they should he excreted. 

Such is the diSerence between Kestorative and Catalytic 
medicines. Although so far as this their action is sufficiently 
distinct, yet some care is required in separating the remedies 
in one division from those in the other. Sometimes both 
kinds are used in the same disorder. For whenever the ac- 
tion of a morbid poison causes any derangement in the pro- 
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storaliTS ^^^1 
lanceroaa ^^^ 



portion of the normal conBtituenta of the bloed. a Itestoral' 
ma; become of use to supply tiiia defect. Thus a oanceroaa 
or scrofulous condition may cause a cIuficieDcy in the reij co- 
louriog m.itter of the blood, which may be supplied by Iron. 
When, as in Gout and Kheumatlsni, there ia an excess uf acid 
in the system, partly due to an absence of that basic matter 
which should be present to neutralize it, this may be restored 
by an alkaline remedy. In both of these cases a Restorative 
may be used in a disease n'hich depends on a morbid agency. 
But other remedies, Catalytic in their action, are of more 
direct use in such disorders. They counteract ibe original 
poison, and, striking at the root of the evil, instead of cor- 
recting the consequences, they are more likly to eradicate the 
disease. 

Some medicines come under both heads, acting in different 
ways In dilTcrent cases. Thus Fotash may be a Restorative 
in Rheumatism, or a Catalytic in Scrofula. 

The operation of some particular agents is rather obscure. 
I sbuU have to show how it seems to me that the vegetable 
acids may act as Restoratives in fevers; and also to explain 
why, of those medicines which are used in Intermittents, I 
have placed Quina among Restoratives, and Arsenic with 
Cataiytics. 

It may bo remarked that the fact that Catalytic medicines 
produce of themselves distinct actions in the blood has proved 
a stumbling-block to the disciples of M, Hahnemann. For 
in some few cases their action may, to a certain extent, simu- 
late the disease which ttiey tend to cure, aud has thus been 
confounded with it by this imaginative observer. This par- 
tial resemblance is probably due to the fact that both disease 
and remedy produce a series of changes in the same set of 
particles ia the blood. If it were not so, the remedy could 
not meet the disease. It would bo out of its province, as not 
acting at all in the same sphere. But that the actions are 
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essentially different is sufficiently proved by the fact that they 
counteract each other. The remedy, moreover, la ofteD of 
equal efiicacy in other different disorders. It has been shown 
in Chapter II. that with regard to Eliminativc medicines the 
Homccopatbic theory la founded on a mieappreheosion of 
facts. 

It must not be inferred, from vhat has been said on the 
importance of blood -medicines, that I am disposed to agree 
with those who would account for all diseases by some fault 
in the humours of the body. For though we know that many 
cuses of convulsive disorder, as of Hysteria, Chorea, and 
Epilepsy, may be reasonably accounted for by supposing the 
existence of a wrong in the blood, which has affected the 
nervous system, — yet there are doubtless also many nervous 
affections which are primarily independent of the blood, which 
can only be treated by Neurotic medicines, and even then 
often without benefit. 

Thus far I have chiefly dealt in assertions on the subject of 
Hematic medicines, but I am now about to attempt a thing 
which is more difficult, i,e. positive proof. 

I shall treat separattfly of Restoratives and Catalytics ; each 
division will be divided into certain distinct orders of medi- 
cines; and of each of these orders in turn I shall attempt to 
prove what is laid down concisely in Propoaition VII. To 
simplify this proof, that part of the Proposition which re- 
lates to Restoratives will be divided first into a number of 
minor propositions, which, taken together, imply the original 
one. Each must be shortly proved applicable to each order 
of Restoratives. The same will be subsequently done with 
Catalytics. Having sustained the original proposition lo my 
own satisfaction, I shall, in some cases, venture to offer an 
additional hypothesis — only as hypothetical — on the action of 
particular medicines. 

Let us now proceed to the consideration of the first division 
of Hsematic medicines. 



AOTIOa or MBDIOINSB. 
RESTORATIVES. 
The general name given to the medicines in this dirisioo ' 
IB founded upon a fact relative to tbeir action, which vrill bo 
acknowledged of moat that I have Lere included — namel/, 
that they restore to the blooci certain materials in which it ^J 
deficient.* 

I will divide them into six Ordcra, which are all distinct anj-l 
characteristic in their mode of action. 



RBSTADaANTIA. 

Ord. 1. Alimenta. 

Ord. 2. Acida. 

Ord. 3. Alknlia. 

Ord. 4. Tonica. 

Ord. 5. Chaljheata. 

Ord. 6, Solventia, 

On reverting to Proposition VII., which treats of the ac- 
tion of the first class of medicines, it will he seen that what 

*It has been alresdj BtBt«d that the JeUili of tbis amngement i 
(banded upon the tktrapeatU operalion of medicines, as uee<t to cure dieeaie^ J 
and not Mf oatinnr phytiologitalatlion on a lieallhj' man. Ktuch u 
ooafuBion in works on Materia Medioa, ban arisen tiotn these two dilFeraatJ 
mutters being taken into aooount at the same timo. Food is the onl; restorsij 
tiun of nantiug mnterial needful to a lieullli; man ; neither is there in such « a 
One« BDj need or opportunilf for the coDDteraction of morbid agendei, 

" MedicineB," enjrs Dr. Paris, ■' are for the most part but relativa agflnti,^ 
producing their effects in Tcference oulj' to The state of the living frame. 
Diiisl therefore concur nilh Sir Gilbert Blnne, in Btating that the vtrtoes ol 
IDedloiue!) caanot be fairl; esasjed, nor beneficially oeoertained, bj t 
llieir etTactx an aoaiid eubjoots. because Ihat peculiar morbid condition do«t1 
nut tiiit, wliluh the; ma; be eictusirel; calculated to remoTe." — Phamtaeo^M 
kfi<i, Uth edition. I»43, p. 133. 

I'raftiitor Alliera, of Doan, in his late nork on the Actioo of Medicines, to J 
Knnlned lo adopt Iheir operation in the cure of diseates as the text of h 
•Haj. "Eslst die pslhologisohe Gmndlsge, irelchefilrdiePrilfungderAn* J 
Dsinlrhnng und Auwendung hiur iu Anspruch genommen wird. Die Wirk*! 
t>it| tlur Arinol im Oeiundeii. in Thiorin, des gance chemische Verhalten der— f 
>Bttii>liallidnir]«nenurKr1iiuteniiiga'lchren, dienoch keinesnegs an sioh i 
ilia Anielge Wrdan Oehrauch in KrunkheileD ergeben." (Preface, p. i 
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haa been there stated with respect to the action of Reatora- 
tivea resolves itself into the followiog simple afiirmatiDns, or 
minor propositions. 
m. p. 1. — That the; act in the blood, and that their eSect is 

permaiient. 
m. p. 2. — That there are naturally in the blood substances 

which resemble or coincide with them. 
m. p. 3, — That they are not of necessity excreted, but may 

remain in the blood. 
m. p. 4. — That they are of use when n disease depends on the 

want of one or more materials in the blood. 
It will be seen that the first minor proposition affirms them 
to he Haematic medicines, according to the definition given 
before. The second is required; for if there were not a ne- 
cessity in the blood for substances like them, they could sup- 
ply nothing. The third also is necessary, for if they were 
excreted in at! cases, it is evident that their Restorative action 
could not be lasting. An exception must be made in the case 
of those that are used to supply something which is necessary 
in order that a secretion may be properly elaborated. Medi- 
cines of the Sixth Order are particularly used with this in- 
tent; as also some acids and alkalies. But these are not re- 
pugnant to the blood, like Catalytics. In the fourth place it 
is affirmed that being thus fitted for the blood, and allowed to 
remain in ic, Restoratives tend to cure a disease which depends 
on the want of a substance similar in nature to themselves. 

After giving a brief account of each of the orders of Resto- 
ratives, it will be my object to prove that these affirmations 
are severally applicable to each of them. 

Ord. I. Aliments. 
This order comprises all substances which are naturally re- 
quired by the animal body, to supply growth, to repair waste, 
and to maintain the various functions at the healthy standard. 




An article of food is the simplest form, and in fact t 
type, of all medicines of this division. Out of tbe materik) 
of the food the whole blood is constantly elaborated, and l 
the tissues are constructed. 

AlimentB were divided by Dr. Proat into four kinds: — 
(1) Aqueous ; (2) Albuminous ; (3) Saccharine ; (4) Uleaginous. 
These kinds differ much in chemical conformatton. The 
second kind alone contain Nitrogen. Tbe last two are both 
called carbonaceous; but those of the fourth kind contain 
more Carbon than those of tbe third. The following i 
serve to illustrate the differences in the chemical compositio 
of these groups: — 
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Water is useful in dissolving the other elements, and re- 
ducing them to a state of solution which is fitted for tbe 
formation of blood, and of the other fluids of the body. A. g 
certain amount of some diluent should be taken with eveij 
meal in order to assist tbe absorption of the solid parts < 
the food. 

We have already seen in what way these various mattai 
are dissolved and absorbed in the primie vite, and how tb«j 
pass into the circulation; that Froteinaceous and Saccharioifi 
matters pass into tbe capillaries of the Portal vein, and thenoi 
onwards through the liver; and that Fatty matters are emii] 
sified and dissolved by the alkaline intestinal Juices, and pMAfl 
through tbe lacteala into tbe thoracic duct, by which they it 
conducted into the circulation at large. 

What then are the chief uses for which these matters ar^ 
required in tbe system, and what great functions do tfa^ 
fulfil? 
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The nitrogenous AlimentB are needed particularly to supply 
the growth and waate of the muscular and nervous tissues, 
which both contain Nitrogen; as also do all the parts of the 
body, excepting Fat, This waste is continually going on. It 
depends upon the fact that, after having lasted a certain time, 
the particles of all these tissues are gradually displaced, oxi- 
dized, and conveyed away out of the blood into the urine and 
other secretions. In the urine these waste matters are found 
as Urea, Uric acid, and Kreatine. 

The starchy and saccharine parts of the food are destined 
to pass through a series of changes, which ends also in their 
being burnt and oxidized, maintaining the animal heat, and 
forming Carbonic acid. Starch passes first into grape-sugar 
(or Glucose,) by taking into itself two atoms of water, be- 
coming C,2 Uia 0|a. The Ptyaline of Saliva, Pepsine of the 
gastric juice, and some similar principle in the Pancreatic 
fluid,* are all capable of causing this first transformation. 
This Bogar is more soluble than starch; so that the starch of 
the food ia found in the blood in the form of Glucose, which 
rosy be discovered chemically in that fluid, shortly after a 
meal on atarcby matters. Dr. R. D. Thomson, who was one 
of the first to make this discovery, finds that when starch 
is merely mixed with fresh serum, it changes into this sugar 
in less than a quarter of an hour. {Philosophical Majmine, 
May, ISl.l.) And M. Figuier, in a paper read before the 
French Academy (Jan. 29, 1855,) states that ho finds Glucose 
in small quantities to be a constant constituent of healthy 
blood. But while thns in the blood, this sugar undergoes a 
further change. This is into Lactic acid {Cb IIj O5, H 0,) 
whose equivalent number is just half that of anhydrous Glu- 
cose, so that one atom of the latter may become two of the 
former. 



*See Krieger, 'Diuerlaiio de t 
UUlhe, Chimit Appliqufe, Wbfi. 
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This importnnt coinpoand wot found b; BfrisliuB, in 1807, to « 
euiiNtniitl; in (he juice of muscle, ae veil ob in Uia urine and swad 
(JnntMiVc, 184«, p. 347.) Licbig at first ootitrovoried this, but i 
1847 lio assented to the stalcmont of Berzclian, whioli liad «1r«K'lj' b 
furtiior coDfirmod bj the experimeDts of H. Pclouic. Miuij t 
ohemiiild, nmoug whom maj bo mentioned Dr. Bouce Jones (Jumh^ 
Chemutri/, p. 20,) hiivo long ooniUlered that Lnctio acid, 
pound nearlj reaeniMing it, is formed at this step of the pKiows I 
changes oonaectod willi tUo function of leipirntion. That it rasUy J 
Lactic acid ma; now be oausidered oe prared. The Glut 
betic urine allowed to stiuid will alten develop tpontaneousl j into t 
acid. The latter has been found in this urine by I>r. Gray, of G1b«_ 
{Olairjau! Xed. Journal, Oct. 1856.) And M. Bouchardat, though, lika 
othera, lie finds sugar in the recent blood of Diabetics, sUtes that afler 
it hw been Huffored to stand for twenty-four hours, none win be foand. 
Uo thinks it is then converted into Lactic acid. {Pu Jtiabite mirrt, t1*o» 
TraileinnU hijffiiniq\ie, 1852.) It is probably the arrest of this latter 
coDvorsino {ooourring in health) which constitutes Diabetes niellitoa. 
Dr. F. W. Pavy ooneeiveB that pnrticles of fihiine undergoing change or 
decay constitute the natural ferment which converts Glucose into Lactic 
neid. An acid stale of blood is found to hinder this metaioorphoais, 
( Quij'ti Uo>p. RejtorU. Third Series, vol. i"., 1855.) The existence of Lao- 
tia acid in the sweat, as asserted by Berzelius, has been confirmed b; 
Dr. Favre. [Are/tiees ycneraUt ile Mid., 1853.) 



The acid next combines vitb free Soda, existing in the 
b]ood; and tbia salt is oxidized into Carbonate of Soda and 
water, just as a Tartrate or a Citrate migbt be. ( Vide p. 1.03.) 
Tbia bas been ascertained by Magnus and Dumas. 

All otber Sugars (of cane, milk, etc.) are converted into 
Glucose, or grape sugar, before absorption. Tbey may even 
sometimes undergo the further transformation into Lactic 
acid before quitting the iotestine. For Lehmann finds that 
the ingestion of much sugar gives rise to an intensely acid 
reaction in the jejunum and ilium. This may interfere with 
the process of intestinal digestion, which requires alkalinity. 
For tbia reason an excess of sugar in the food is frequently 
prejudicial in dyspeptic and gouty diaorders. It is not the 
mere production of Lactic acid, which ensues inevitably from 
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all starchy* food, — it is its premature formation in the intes- 
tine which is hurtful. 

Fatty matters are naed in the proJuutton and renovalion of 
the adipose tissues ; and may also, like the last, be burnt and 
oxidixed to support the animal heat. 

As a general rale, the diet of a man in health should con- 
tain a due proportion of all four kinds of food; for each one 
of them ia essential, and has its proper function in the system. 
The albuminous material cannot be dispensed with; and is 
also the only food which will suffice by itself to sustain life. 
The mode in which it can adapt itself to perform the office of 
the other varieties of food was ill understood, until explained 
by the researches of M. Bernard. 

From some experimenta detailed in a paper read before the 
Acadi^mie Fran^aise in 1848, he concluded that the liver was 
capable of actually producing sugar and fat out of Proteine 
compounds. For he found sugar to exist in the substance of 
the liver when none was to be detected in the blood of the 
Portal vein which proceeds to it. Uis results have been 
mainly confirmed by M. Lehmann, M. Bernard considers 
further, that the action of the liver ia in some way essential to 
the assimilation of saccharine matters; for he has found that 
when sugar is injected into the veins, beyond the liver, it passes 
out unaltered in the urine. 

Thus the process of assimilation, whether of albuminous or 
of saccharine matters, is not so easy and so simple a thing 
as might at first be imagined. The study of this process is 
of great importance, and it appears to afford us a clue to the 
causation of certain disorders of the blood, of which I sjiall 
have to speak hereafter. (See Antiarthritici.) 

Upon the regulation of diet, one of the most important of 
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the duties that deyolve upon the medical man, it is not my 
purpose to make more than a few obseryations. 

All kinds of food are less required by the system in inflam- 
matory and febrile disorders ; and should then be adminis- 
tered sparingly, or wholly denied, according to the severity 
of the case. But in Typhus fever long abstinence would be 
dangerous ; the patient is in peril from extreme weakness and 
inanition, and, being often totally unconscious of his natural 
wants, requires to be carefully sustained by constant and small 
increments of animal and farinaceous food. 

Water may be given largely whenever we wish to increase 
the amount of any of the fluid secretions ; as the urine, to 
render less likely the deposition of gravel ; or the perspira- 
tion, when it is desirable to promote it in fevers or other 
disorders. 

Albuminous food is always necessary in health, and is con- 
tained not only in the flesh of animals, but in vegetable sub- 
stances in their natural condition. It is recommended to 
roHtrict it in the management of gouty or plethoric patients. 
On tho other hand, animal is more easily digested than vege- 
tablo food in many cases of dyspepsia. 

Ill Piabetos mcllitus, when a large quantity of sugar is 
rxorotod in tho urine, it is a common practice to confine the 
|)iitiont tt) a diot of meat and gluten bread. This latter is a 
\o\\^\\ horny material, prepared from flour, from which the 
Htiirol) has boon soparated by washing. It is thought that if 
no Mtaroli bo ;;ivon, no sugar can be formed; but it is found 
that tl)ou«;h both the amount of urine and the quantity of 
MiifMir ill it aro diuunishod by this plan, yet the latter does 
ni»t wlh^lly ilisappoar. This may be easily accounted for; as 
>vo i\\\\\\'\\ that sii^ar mny bo formed from albumen. It is 
roovMninouilod that wator should be given sparingly in this 
iliitoaMo; for it is thought that the more a patient drinks, 
I ho inoro urino ho pav^sos, and all of the same high specific 
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gravity. I am myself rather doubtful of this. Ac least I 
am sure that the restriction of water, if carried to such a point 
as to make the patient miserable, does more harm than good. 

Fat may be given in Diabetes, for it is not proved that it 
can be converted into sugar; but as the contrary seems to 
be the case with albumen, and it being impossible to withhold 
this, the radical cure of the patient by mere dieting may be 
considered hopeless.* 

Pepsine has been already noticed as an albuminoid sub- 
stance secreted by the stomach, and concerned in the act of 
digestion. In s'bme cases of dyspepsia the stomach seems to 
have partly lost this power of secreting a digestive ferment. 
In such cases, Pepsine obtained from the gastric juice of the 
lower animals may be supplied in small quantities with the 
food. It may b6 given in the liquid form as Rennet (obtained 
by macerating the stomach of the calf in salt and water.) 
M. Boudault recommends Pepsine in the solid form, mixed 
with dried starch. 

We have seen that Starchy and saccharine matters form 
an important element of the food ; and that, by combining in 
the blood with the Oxygen absorbed in the respiratory pro- 
cess, they are of use in maintaining the heat of the body. In 
some constitutions there is a peculiar tendency to an abnor- 
mal oxidation of these materials into Oxalic acid. It appears 
likely that all kinds of Sugar are liable to this change in the 
system. Thus the patient is sometimes benefited by an in- 
junction to abstain entirely from this article of food. 

Fatty matters need not be given where there is organic 
disease of the Pancreas ; as in that case they are not rightly 
digested. t This is a rare case. They are sometimes repug- 
nant to the stomach, from other causes. 

* I believe however that milk maybe given with great advantage. (See 
paper on Diabetes, read before the Med. Soc. of London, Feb. 10, 1855, re- 
ported in Medical Timet and Lancet.) 

f See p. 94 ; also Brit, and For* Med. Chir, Rev.^ Jan. 1854, p. 63. 
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The application of oiij substances to the cure of Phthisis it 
a matter of considerable importADCs. Of late years Cud-liver 
oil has been used with more success than any other medicine, 
both aa & prophylactic, and as a curative agent in this disease. 
When this remedy is considered separately in Chap. IV., 
mention nill be made of several theories which have been pro- 
pounded to account for its mode of operation. 

It is important that fresh vegetablea should enter into tlM:l 
diet of all persons; an abstinence from them is not unfra- | 
quently followed by the development of scorbutic diseases. 

Certain adjuucU to diet in coDstant use throughout the ciTiIited world 
— Ten, Coffoo, and Tobacco — have been found by careful obserren* fa \ 
dimiDish the waste of the animal tissues, and the nmouDt of e: 
This nclion ia probably eonneclvd with the sodative power of tlieB( 
but, ehuuld it he veriSed, theite matters raaj then, from one point of ri 
bo regarded as psQudo-alimcnlB. The; do not afford a direct aupplj 11 
the aysteni, but the; rendur Ihu need of that supplj less urgent than I 
would otherwiaa have been. 

Thus an attention to diet is of great importance in the C 
and alleviation of disease; by this means we are enabi 
within a certain limit, to regulate tbo composition of 1 
blood, and through it the nutrition of the body. 

Thus are Aliments essentially Restorative, forming i 
supplying the hlood, and from it the several tissues, which fti%| 
destined to work and to endure, until, lilio nil organic cre»-J 
tions, their turn is come to die. Then only are they excretM 
and in a different form from that in which they entered; stl 
that time developing into tissues of high organization, theyif 
now decompose and retrograde into simpler bodies; at fira.ti 
fitted for life, they are now shaping for destruction. The dig 
ease which cnllectively they are intended to cure is Hungoi 
which is in fact a call from the blood for the renovation of itfta 
failing constituents, a demand for fresh supply from the bodjiJ 
which, because always changing, ia always requiring nutriraeaLj 
* Bilukcr, Lehmnnii. etc. 
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Any dcBoicncj in tlio food of those mineral ingreilients vfhioh aro 
essenlinl to the Bualenance of man, should, when McerttuneJ, be care- 
fully supplied by the pbysicinn. Among lliese tniner»l matters [ire in- 
cluded vnrinus salts of Potuh, Soda, and Lime, the eartliy riiospliat«B, 
and compounds containing Sulphur, When any such materinl hiu to 
be Bupjilicd, not on aooount of a diseaae. but tu atone for a deficiency in 
the food, it comes under this head of Aliments. Vegatable fuod is more 
deficient in these mineral substances than animal diet. It doea not gene- 
rally afibrd the Deccssary proportiuii of cummon Salt, a material of great 
importance to animals, and entering into the oompoaition of their fie*h. 
blood, and fluid eeeretiuns. It ia ihus that herbivorous animals are 
dnven by their instincts to seek fur this mineral in all manner ufways. 
Horses and cows are improved in health by adding it in smalt quanti- 
ties to Iheir provender. The buffaloes jpniing on iho prairies in Ame- 
rica resort in the pursuit of salt to certain spola of soil discovered by 
them, which ore tnown among the hunters oa "buffalo-licks." Even 
oitb men, ivho ordinarily adopt a mixed diet, it seems that the habit of 
adding salt to their food is universal. It is so mixed up with bread and 
with all cooked nrticles that it is difficult for us to discover what would 
be the result of complete abstinence from salt. But it is comroonly 
affirmed that aggravated forms of dyspepsia, intestinal worms, and even 
fatal raarasmas, have followed such abstinence. There is a tradititm 
that the chief feature of an old and terrible form of punishment of state 
prisoners in Holland was this denial of salt. 

Lime is another important mineral which exists iu too small amount 
in some desuriptious of vegetable diet. Birds, who require the corW 
nate to form their egg-shells, are accustomed to obtain it by pecking at 
the soil. Lime ia dcSoient in quantity in the grains of somoof thoCerca- 
lia, especially in that grain of universal consumption — Wheat. To eome 
rustics, who live chiefly apon bread, the wanting proportion of lime may 
be made up hy the use of spring water; to othem, by the addition uf 
Milk to the diet; to others again, by the consumption of Potatoes. 
The fact that the two latter are articles of diet almost universally 
adopted, even by the poorest, in our country, may perhaps explain tbo 
fact that the defiuiency of Lime in wbeatcn bread is not generally felt 
here. Rut the contrary may be the case in some parts of Europe, as 
the rural districts of Qormany. where the peasants subsist mainly or 
entirely upon stale black bread. Thus Liebig proposes, in making dough 
for baking, to knead the Sour with Lime-water. He states that the 
bread prepared in this way is both wholesome and agreeable. "It may 
be regarded," he observes, "as a physiological fact, that corn-Uour is not 
a perfectly alimentary substance; administered alone, in the slate of 
bread, it does not suffice fur sustaining life; from all that we know, this 
insufficiency is owing to the want of the Lime so necessary for the for- 
mation of the osseous system. The phosphoric acid likewise required 
is sufficiently represented in the corn, but lime is less abundant in it 
10 



ihnn in leguminous plitnls. This circom^tanpe giTca, perhapB, the kej 
to mao^f of (be disctwes wliicb arc obserred kUHuig prisoners, as wall as 
mnopg ohildreo brought up in tbe eonntrj, where the diet coDsista e»- 
eentiallj of breAd. In this rMpeot the Ume-water bread deserreB, per- 
b(tfi«, to attntot the notice of chemisis." 

It it sDppoaed bj Kme that Ibe deficienej of salts of Potash 
fuod is the oauM of Scurrj. (See AiUitrOTbHticj.) Others attrib) 
Scrofula and Goitre to the fraot of compounds of Iodine. I do 
that either of these sapposittons rests upon sufficient evidence. 

Phosphorus, in the form of Pfaoephales, is abundant in most arUelea 
of diet. But in some nerruus diseaAes, where there is an eicemire 
oxoretion nnd loss of Phosphates, or in Roohitia, where there is a deG- 
oiencf nf Phosphais of Lime in the bones, it maj be advisable to pot 
the patient on an extra allowance of miUc, or to mix with the food a 
minute proportion of an alkaline Pliosphale. Phosphate of Lime maj 
\ta given in powder nlong with Cnrbunate of Lime: when IheCarbonio 
Aoid liberated from the Utter hj tlie acid of the stomach will partiallj. 
dissolve the Phosphate. (Kucbenmeister.) But there is at present 
tittle evidence to encourage us in tbe use of such agents, and we must 
certainly not suppose that in their administration we are striking at tho. 
root uf such disBBBas as tliese. 

If we over Snd reason to suspect that there is a deficiency of Si 
phur in the food, we mnj supply it bj adding eggs to the diet; or 
may advise an iuoreased consumption of such articles as are known 
nlMund in Sulphur, as Mustard, Garlic, and Onions. 

Obd. II- Acids. 

(Mineral: — Salphuric, Hydrochloric, Nitric, and Phosphoriffl 
Acids. Vegetable: — Acetic, Citric, Tartaric, Oxalic, a 
Malic Acids. Animal: — Lactic Acid.) 

To tbia list may be added tbe .super-salts of the alkalies^J 
which have an acid reaction. 

Although the raineral diSer from the vegetable acids ial 
their ultimate action, and are altogether more powerful thai 
them, yet in their proximate effects they are similar. The^ 
are all soluble in water, and, when given as medicines, shool^ 
be so diluted that they can exert no corrosive action on tlw 
mucous coat of the stomach and intestines. 

Dr. Pereira lays it down as an axiom, that though they all J 
act as acids in the alimentary canal, yet they enter tbe blood J 
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aa salts. He considers that ihey combine witb free alkaline 
matters in the saliva, bile, and Pancreatic juice. {Materia 
Medica, vol. i. p. 171.) 

But this explanation seems to me to be calculated to com- 
municate an erroneous idea of their action. For supposing 
first that they did thus combine with alkalies before entering 
the blood, yet aa more alkaline matter would then have to be 
secreted tosupply that which they had neutralized, they would 
thus immediately increase the amount of acid in that fluid. 
The action of acida in the blood is very diflerent from that of 
their salts. Sulphuric acid does not act like the sulphates of 
Soda and Magnesia, nor is the action of Ilydrocbloric acid 
the same as that of common salt. Again we must remember 
that the secretions mentioned are either neutral or barely 
alkaline in their reaction, and that the acid medicine, on 
pacing into the stomach, would meet there with an active 
absorbent surface, secreting an acid, and not an alkaline fluid. 
So that it seems probable that the acid would enter the blood 
as such. 

Now the presence of the acid is not unnatural to the blood. 
The mineral acids exist there in combination, and the vege- 
table acids have an analogue in Lactic acid. 

The blood is alkaline; which is mainly due (in health) to 
the presence of carbonate of Soda, or (according to Licbig) of 
an alkaline phosphate of that ba.se. It contains also a small 
proportion of free Ammonia (or its carbonate,) as demon- 
strated latelybyDr.B.W, Richardson,* So that the acid, on 

• TliB mnount df Carbonale of Soda, aooorciing to Lebmimn, ie 1 '628 in 
IOlK) pnrts. I)Bcr|uerel and lloaier e'timste Ibe nbole imount of soluble siUi 
at ^'olit. Gxclmling the Cblonde of Sodium, at 2 5 in lUOO. {Palhotfgicat 
Chtmiiiri/, tntnsUted bj Dr. Speer, p. 1)3.) To tbe escape of free Ammoniit 
from ib« Burfiica of blood when drnwn from Ibc bod;, Dr. RicbBrdson ucribei 
Ihe phenomeauQ uf Ibe spoil tuneoiu cosgulatioa of iti Ghme, proviousl j held 
in sotulion by Ibis nlknli. Tbia tbesig be bos aopported byn strong arrny of 
etldence. {AitUy Cooper, Priti Emis om iht Came of ilit Voagulaliou "/ tht 
Blooi, IBSe.) 
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entering into the Woocl, posses at once into combination with 
this alkali, and the result of tliis is a general diminution of the 
amount of basic matter in the system, and an increase in that of 
acid. Thus a free acid may net as a Restoralive in cases where 
there is an excess of alkali in the blood. It may either rem&in 
in the blood after entering into combination, or it may pass 
off by the urine, supplying there the place of a natural acid 
which it leaves behind it in the system. It is on such a theory 
as this that the action of mineral acids in typhoid and putri 
fevers has been esplained. Huxliam long ago recommeudad 
acids to counteract the " putrid crasis" in fevers.* They are 
certainly sometimes of marked service in these disorders. 
Among later observers of this fact I may number Mr. Baj| 
of Stafford, who has found Nitric acid of great use in mali^ 
nant Scarlatina. In the Yellow Fever of Tropical climates, " 
an excess of alkali in the blood was discovered some years 
since by Dr. Blair. This alkali seema to be Ammonia.f I 
do not affirm positively that there is in all of these fevers atk^ J 
excess of alkali in the blood. Although likely, it is notg 
proved. The explanation is plausible. 

Acids are used to correct a phosphatic deposit in the urine^ J 
caused by an alkalinity of that secretion. The alkaline uriDO J 
may be secreted so, as has been observed in petechial feverS 
by Dr. Graves and Dr. Golding Bird, and in insanity by Dr.. | 
Sutherland, and may also occur in diseases of the nervonaj 
centres ; or it may be caused by a decomposition taking plaoa. I 
in the bladder, as in chronic inflammation, or in the ease of] 
retention of urine from any cause. In the former case thaj 
acid may act as a corrective to the duids before secretion; ; 
the latter case, after it. But it is not always easy to cauaf 
acidity of the urine by any medicines. Mineral acids may I 

* Efa;/ on Feeeri, 2nd idilum, 1760, p. 117, elo. 
t Jf'pcrl on the firit tighlttn mamhi of t),r Faurlh YeUou 
of Briiith G«/uno.— Appendix to Bni. and Fur. iltd. Chtr. R 
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be excreted in other irays, and vegetable aeida are liable to 
decompoaitioD in the system. { Vt<k page 150.) 

The use of mineral acids in assisting a weak digestion ad- 
mits of a simple explanation. For whatever notion we adopt 
as to the composition of the gastric juice, it is certain tliat it 
contains an acid in excess. Now an acid medicine would set 
free in the blood more of this acid which it is the business 
of the stomach to furnish, and thus prove nsefalin that kind 
of dyspepsia which depends on a failure of the gastric secre- 
tion. Hydrochloric acid has been particularly recommended 
by those who consider it to be the acid normally secreted by 
the stomach. But Lactic acid, which I beheve to be the true 
stomach acid, is still more likely to bo of service. It has 
been tried by Dr. H. Jones, and has proved very beneficial 
in his hands. {Mmilhhj Jvum. of Med., Nov. 1854.) 

Braconnot has found that in some cases of diarrhceii the 
dejections have a strong alkaline reaction, due to the presence 
of Carbonate of Soda. In such cases acids may be of use ; 
though thisiscontrary to the generally received opinion, that 
sour drinks and fruits are hurtful in all cases of intestinal 
derangement. All acids, by subverting a tendency to an al- 
kaline crasis, tend so far lo counteract fluxes. The vegetable 
acids have been even recommended as prophylactic against 
cholera. (See Anliscorbutj'cs.) 

When not wanted in the system, it seems probable that 
acids pass in all cases out of the blood in much the same con- 
dition as they entered it. Thus, vegetable acids act as diure- 
tics; and mineral, as astringents to the glands generally. 
The latter, when given inexcess, may provehurtfal by causing 
a lithic deposit in the urine. The addition of a mineral acid 
to healthy urine causes after some time a deposit of uric acid. 

The action of acids on the urine is neither so constant nor 
BO certain as that of alkalies. In attempting to correct ab- 
normal conditions of that secretion, it must be remembered 
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that ila reaction ia liable to great variations in health. The 
whole amount passed during a day should be examined to- 
gether. Dr. Bence Jones states that the urine is most alka- 
line just after meals, and most acid whenasuffioient time has 
elapsed for the completion of the digestive process. (^Animal 
Chemistry, p. 51.) 

I shall have afterwardsto consider the action of the mineral 
acids as Astringents; and I must now add a few words on 
that use of the vegetable acids which has gained for them the 
title of Refrigerants. 

In many febrile cases it is found that diluent drinks con- 
taining the free vegetable acids act beneficially in lowering 
the pulse, and in moderating the progress of the disorder.* 
These should be distinguished from saline drinks, whether of 
mineral or of vegetable acid salts ; for salts, from their known 
effects on the blood, would seem to belong simply to my divi- 
sion of Catalytics. But the effect of these vegetable acids 
seems to be to restore the blood to a more natural condition, 
and this independently of the action of the diluent with which 
they are administered. It would seem that in such cases 
the free vegetable acid acts as a Restorative. In fevers of a 
low type, where there ia a tendency to alkalinity, the vegeta- 
ble acid may act directly by neutralizing alkali in the blood. 
But in sthenic fevers also it seems possible that this Organic 
acid may step in as a substitute for Lactic acid, the natural 
fuel of the system. In fact, I suppose that in fevers the 
supply of this natural blood fuel is deficient ; that the nitro- 
genous tissues are then consumed to maintain the heat of the 
body, causing not only wasting, but tending to keep up the 
fever by the excessive amount of Oxygen demanded for this 
abnormal combustion ; that in such a case the vegetable acid 
is well adapted to take the place of Lactic acid, the material i 



its tbit this it doubted b; Dr. Mnolasan nni] olfaara. 
e Dr. Peraire, snd the majority of Iherapeuiiats. 
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which 19 ordinarily oxidized in the aystem to maintain the 
animal heat. For though in health the ingestion of such an 
acid is immediately followed by increased acidity of the urine, 
when U3ed in fevers it does not pass into the urine. It is 
then disposed of, or burnt, in the blood. The alkaline salt 
of the same acid is similarly burnt, as it would be in health; 
but it leaves a residue, an alkahne carbonate (see p. 153,) 
which exerts upon the system the usual operation of an al- 
kali. 

It hns long been considered probable, but maj now be said to hnve 
been proved b; the reseiirches of 31. Beoquerel, that in febrile disorders 
nnd inflanimatione there i« excreted in the urine an excess of Urea and 
of Umte of Amtnonia, anbatiiDces which are formed by the oxidation of 
the Nitrogenous Uhuos. This eMra-oxidation probably arises from a. 
deGcienc; of that matter irhich ia the proper food of Oxygen in the 
eyatem. Thia, ns we hnve ecen. beiDg the stop between grape-sugar 
aud Carbonic acid, must either be Lactio acid, or Eoraething aimiUr to 
it. It rami be remembered thut no food is usually taken in fever; 
this would al length quite cut off the usual source of this Lactio aoid, 
which ia the slarch and sugar of the food, and render it necessary that 
the animal tiaauos should continua to undergo oxidation, to maintain the 
animal bent. (Khoumatisni and Gout are an exception lo this. See 
below.) If we compare the commonly received formula of Proleine 
with those of Lactic aoid and Tartaric acid, it will at once be seen aa was 
pointed out some time ago by Dr. Murray, that the latter contnin more 
Oxygen, in proportion to tlieir Carbon and Hydrogen, than is faund in 
Proteine, or albumen. 

Proteine = C„ H„ N, 0„. 

Uctio leid = C. II, 0,. 
Tartaric acid = C, II. 0„ + 2 BO. 

Thus, while for 40 equivalents of Carbon, Proteine oontains only 12 of 
Oxygen ; Lactic acid contains 40, and Tartaric 50, of that clement. So 
it seems that albuminous matters, containing less Oxygen, would re- 
quire much more Oxygen for their combustion; thia would produce 
more heat, augment the number of respirations, and keep up the fever. 
And though it has been proved by Wobler tlint free vegetable acids 
pass out in the urine withoat having undergone oxidation, yet the con- 
dition of fever would probably be an exceptional cane. Lactic acid, the 
natural fuel, being deficient, the alknli with which it should combine 
must be present in some oxcesa; so it aoems likely that a free vegetable 
acid would combine at once wi(h this alkali as the Lactio acid would 
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have done, and thus be bamt or oxidized instead of the latter. Ac- 
cordingly, it has been observed by Dr. Rees and others, that the use of 
these acids in fevers and inflammations is not followed by increased 
acidity of the urine, (r. Anfiarthritics.) The action of sach an acid is 
then simply Restorative. Requiring less Oxygen than the Proteine 
would need to transform it into Carbonic acid, it would thus diminish 
the number of the respirations, the frequency of the pulse, the tempe- 
rature of the body, — and in this way allaj the ferer. It woald be 
strongly confirmatory of this idea if it were proved that the amount of 
Urea and Urates in the urine is actually diminished by the use of acid 
drinks and fruits in febrile cases. This hypothesis can only be admitted 
on the supposition that fever (in which thero is likely to be in the blood 
an excess of uncombined alkali) constitutes an exception to the general 
rule that the vegetable acids pass through the blood without under- 
going change. 

Now the salts of these acids with alkalies, which are often adminis- 
tered in the form of effervescing draughts, might exert the same refiri- 
gerant action. But there would be this difference; the alkali of the 
blood would not be required, the acid being already combined with an 
alkali. M. YTohler has found that these vegetable-acid salts always 
undergo oxidation in the system, being converted into carboDates or 
bicarbonates, and thus reacting on the secretions as alkalies. And bo 
in the same wav it seems that the natural lactate of soda is formed into 
a carbonate, the carbonic acid being afterwards freed from the base, 
to be excreted by the lungs. By this natural process the quantity of 
alkali in the blood would not be increased, nor would it be augmented 
l»y the action of a free vegetable acid. But the chanj^e undergone by 
u salt of this acid would continually add to the alkaline matter already 
in tlie system. And as alkalies have a Catalytic action on the blood, 
which niav proye useful in s«.»me sthenic fevers, it follows that these 
salts have a «liiul.>le action, and are not simply Restorative, (r. Alkalies; 
Atitt'ftfifoi/isfir.^ : A niiscurbutict. ) 

lUioumatism an»l Gout diffrr o«»nsitlcrahlv from other fevers, both in 
their nature, and in the remedies wiiich they require. Thev are pro- 
<luood by special niorhid poisons or agencies, which we are enabled to 
counteract hv certain Catalytic nieriicines. There is in both of them 
an excess of free acid fvinned in the system. Here alkalies are the 
remedi»'s mainly indicated, for they neutralize the acid. (r. .4yt/i- 
nrf/iri'irs.) Some ub>curiiy rests upon the subject of the use of Citric 
a-id in Scurvy; but as it seems t«> partake rather of the nature of a 
Catalytic than of a Kostonitivt^ action, I have placeii Antiscorbutics in 
the seci>nd division. It appears likely that the Catalytic action of the 
ve;:otable aciils ci>nsists in a certain ill-understood contn.d over the pro- 
;:ress «)f various cachexies and blin>d-deirenenitions. Anion*; others, it 
has been asserted, apparently uj^on a reasonable amount of evidence, 
that thev afford a sort of exemption from liabilitv t>> Asiatic Cholera. 
( r. Antiacorbutics. ) 
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Though there are individual exceptions (as of Vegetable 
Acids in Scurvy,) yet in most cases Acids act as simple Ee- 
storatives; but Alkalies certainly operate as Catalytics in 
some disorders, and have thus to be included in both divi- 
sions of Haematic medicines. 

Obd. III. Alkalies. 

(Potash, Soda, Ammonia, Lime, Magnesia; — their Carbon- 
ates, and neutral Acetates, Citrates, and Tai-trates.) 

We have to consider the alkalies now as Restoratives, — 
treating of those cases only in which they are used to restore 
a wanting material to the blood or fluids of the body. 

That they pass into the blood, is proved by their solu- 
bility, and their appearance in the secretions ; and that they 
are natural to it we know, because they are all found in it. 

W5hler has demonstrated the curious fact, that the neutral 
salts of the alkalies with vegetable acids undergo oxidation 
in the blood, being transformed into carbonates. Those 
among these salts which act as Purgatives are found, when 
given in large doses, to pass out unchanged along with the 
contents of the intestines. (Laveran and Millon.) But in 
small doses they are apt to be oxidized in the system, and 
then pass out in the urine. Thus it may be easily shown 
how the neutral (bibasic) Tartrate of Potash may, with the 
addition of ten atoms of oxygen, produce two equivalents of 
bicarbonate of potash, together with four of carbonic acid 
and four of water. 

2 K0,C3 H, 0,0+ 10 = 2 KO+8_C02+4 HO. 

= 2 (KO, 2 CO^ + (4 CO2+4 HO.) 

Again, one equivalent of the neutral acetate of potash, with 
eight of oxygen, will make one equivalent of the bicarbonate, 

two of free carbonic acid, and three of water. 
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On this gromid also I nm disposed to account for a. certain discrppancy 
betweun the results of some Freiich eipcrimenlera {aa Lavemn and 
Hillon) and the Germans (as Lehmaua and Wohler.) With those wiiu 
are always drinking sour wines there must he great difficulty in ren- 
dering the urino alkaline, while this result irould he rather favoured 
than othomiae hj the amount of heavy street beer which Teutonic phi- 
losophers are acoustomod to imhihc. 

Thus, as they pass unchanged into the fiecef, and under certain rare 
circutagtances may possihly pass unchanged into the urine, these neutral 
satta of the alkalies with vegetshla acids, though unstahle in their 
nature, are not always decomposed. But though by no means them- 
selves equivalent to a free alkali, yet as their natursl tendency ia to 
form hy oxidation in the blood a Carbonate which is equivalent to a free 
alkali, I have termed them alkali-producing, or Kaliogeiiic salta. 

To exert the operations of an alkali on the system, the fixed 
alkalies may be more relied upon than Ammonia. The latter 
produces an admirable effect while it remains, but on account 
of its volatility it ia apt to be rapidly excreted from the 
body by the exhalant surfaces of the akin and lungs. The 
fixed alkalies are more slowly excreted in the urine, when 
not wanted in the system. The natural alkalinity of the 
blood is due to the presence of free Soda and Ammonia (see 
p. 157.) Potash, when given as a medicine, must liberate 
these weaker alkalies from their saline combinations. Thus 

I Potash rarely, if ever, exists free (or carbonated) in the blood. 

Jt acts by setting free Soda or Ammonia. Soda itself, being 
stronger as a base than Ammonia, could not exist free were 
there any surplus of ammoniacal salts present. 

Chalk and Magnesia, being insoluble, can only act as al- 
ii kalies in the intestinal canal. For, unless neutralized and 
■ dissolved by an acid there, they cannot be absorbed. But, 
I by counteracting an acid in the stomach, they produce in the 
B end the action of an alkali on the whole system, though in- 
H directly. They bring about ultimately the same effect, though 
H weaker, as that of the true alkalies. 
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The vapour of burning Tobacco contnins Carbonate c-f Amno 
coDsidemble qunmity. This must necessarily be nbEorbed tu n 
extent by the muobus surfaceB of the mouth snd lunga of BisokM 
Regarded in this point of view, the practice of smoking, vben coi 
may be looked upon tn the same light as a course of nlkalina 
tioa. It mny be atl«Ddod with the same risk or adranta^ It e 
be ill suited to those iu whom there is a tendency to alkalinity of i 
humours, and better adapted to tbo case of those gouty or dyspeptfl 
Bul^eots with whom the contrary obtains. But of course the l' 
peutic action of the Niootia and other volatile priuciplcs of Tobr 
mast be separately taken into account. 

Alkalies are used wherever there is an excess of acid in thi 
Bystem, whatever that acid may be. Alkali should uaturalljr^ 
■ be present to neutralize it, for it is unnatural to have a large 
excess of acid in the secretions, or any excess in the blood. 
We thus administer alkalies on the restorative principle. 
They are not always excreted; but whether excreted or not, 
they tend to render the secretions neutral and alkaline by ia- 
creasing the quantity of basic matter in the system. Alkalies 
being more stable than acids, and being more invariably se- 
creted by the kidneys, it ia more easy to render the urine, al- 
kaline than to make it acid.* Alkalies are thus of use in a 
tendency to lithic acid deposit. The bicarbonates are pro- 
bably^he beat for this purpose, for they may be given in large 
dosea, being less irritating. The celebrated Vichy watero 
tains bicarbonate of soda. Lime-water has been used a 
solvent for stone. These all act by first diminishing the acid,fl 
of the blood, and subsequently influencing the secretion o 
the urine, which secretion, acting as a counterpoise to tbo J 



* Miaihe cooBiders thitt there is more danger in giiing acids than in admbV 
nisteriug nlknlics, for the natural sccreliooa of the system beicg generatljfl 
alkaline it is not so easy to disturb their condition by tlie use of alkalies ai 
ia by that of acids. But it must be remembered that the most importsDl ol 
the secretions, the Qrine. has an acid reaction; that it is not very easy tt 
crease ihii reaction ; and that eien this may be done to a oonaiderable extent, I 
»■ shown by l)t. B. Jones, ifitbout precipitating Uric acid, or causing dan-fl 
geroixs conseqnencea. 
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condition of the blood, may be generally taken as an index 
to it. The alkalinity of urine thua produced is generally 
caused by Ammonia, which is set free from its combinations 
by the fixed alkali. Dr. Parkea finds that Potash generally 
passes out in combination with Sulphuric acid, causing more 
of this acid to pass into the urine than is so excreted in health. 
{Brit, and For. Med. Rev., Jan. 1853, 1854.) Dr.B. Jones states 
as the result of his experiments, that the exhibition of Am- 
monia may neutralize acidity of the stomach, but is not fol- 
lowed often by alkalinity of the urine. {Philosophical Trans- 
actions, 1851.) Alkalies which react upon the urine in such 
a manner as to prevent a deposit of lithic acid, come under 
the denomination of &!vmls, and will again be considered 
as members of that order. 

Dr.Pereira recommends alkidies in cases of dyspepsia and 
pyrosis, when there is an excess of acid secreted by the sto- 
mach. Yet this must not always be taken as an indication 
for their employment ; though it is a tolerably safe rule, when 
this is known to [jroceed from a gouty cause, or is accompii- 
nied by a marked lithic diathesis, and excess of acid in the 
urine, to administer alkaline medicines. But it is known 
that there are some cases of excessive stomach acidity, as 
those caused by the presence of Sarcina venlriculi, in which 
the urine at the same time is actually alkaline. The acid in 
the system is so monopolized, as it were, by the stomach, that 
there is none leil to maintain the reaction of the urine. In 
such cases, instead of an alkali being given, it is doubtful 
whether an acid may not be of more service. 

Ammonia will be again enumerated as a stimulant — Pot- 
ash as a catalytic — and lastly, all the alkalies as diuretics. 

The alkalies are useful in gout and rheumatism in dimi- 
nishing the acidity both of the blood and of the secretions. 
It is often advantageous to apply an alkaline wash locally 
around an alfected joint, in the fluids about which the morbid 




process eeenia especially to have fixed itself. If we may 
ceive a certain theoretical explanation of these two kiadi 
diseases, still more light will be thrown on the advantages 
tending the employment of alkaline restoratives. To 
shall recur when I consider the Catalytioa which are used to 
counteract these same disorders, — not, as here, by restoring a 
wanting material, but apparently by determining the process 
in a diflerent direction, and thus checking it as a disease. 

"When fatty substances are digested and assimilated with 
difficulty, on account probably of a deficiency of alkalii 
matter in the bile, an alkaline medicine may aid in causli 
their healthy absorption. Alkalies dissolve fats. Given 
excess, they keep them so fluid as to prevent their deposition 
in the tissues and cause their excretion from the body. In 
those rare cases of undissolved fat in the fluids, as evidenced 
by 'lactescent serum,' or 'chylous urine,' an alkaline medi- 
cine may be appropriate. In the far more frequent tendency 
to 'fatty degeneration,' or interstitial deposit of fat in tlie ves- 
sels and organs, we may sometimes hope to do good by the 
same means. We may succeed when the fault is in the Quidaj 
we can do little service in a strictly organic disease. 

An alkaline course is recommended by Dr. Budd for bilia! 
calculi. The alkali cannot dissolve the Cholesterine, or pe- 
culiar waxy matter of these concretions, if we may trust to 
Fauconneau-Dufresne ; but it may perhaps dissolve or remove_ 
those fatty materials out of which the Cliolesterine is formi 

Alkalies likewise dissolve organic compounds of the albi 
minous group, and prevent the coagulation of fibrine. 
excess, they retard nutrition, and cause spareness of systei 
In surgical cases, and in aneurisms, where we wish to pi 
mota repair or injuries, or to cause a deposit of fibrine, the] 
are used on the catalytic principle. (See Antlphhgislict. 
They are indicated as Restoratives in those cases of fibrinoi 
coagula in the great vessels during life, of which a deficienoj 



ith . 
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of alkali in the blood would seem to be at least an efficient 



Mini he sdminiat^ra alkalies m Diabetes mellituH. IIo cuTiBiders 
ihni in that disease tlie naturnl tranBrormnlioD of glucose inio tnctlo 
ucid is hindered by a. teodencj to acidiCj in the blood. For lie mnin- 
tnina that the presence of an Silknli is necessarj to this tmnsformntion. 
(Ckimie appliquie, p. 75, etc.) The practice has succeeded in his hands, 
but not in those of others. The balance of theoretical rensoninj; seems 
likewise opposed to it. It Is denied by other chemists thot there is any 
deSciency of alkali in this disease, and it is found that the transfor- 
luation of glucose will occasionally take place in the stutnnch itself, in an 
acid gnstric juice. 

In Rickets of children, many p.-ithoUigisfH* have assumed that (here 
is an eicess of acid (Inclic, oinlif. or phosphoric] in the system, and 
that this holds phusphale of lime in sulntion, carries it off in the urine, 
and tlius prevents its appropriation b^ the booes. Were this theory 
proTed — which it is not — it would certainly be a very strong argument 
in favour of an atkuline regimen in this disorder. 

It would appear that some skin diseases (especially Vesicula 
and Pustula) are connected with or accompanied by an acid 
and irritating state of the perapi ration ,f an indication per- 
haps of a similar condition of the blood, This may be met 
by the exliibition of alkalies internally, or by their applica- 
tion externally in the form of lotions. Cases of Eczema, 
Acne, Impetigo, etc., are often l)enefited by such treatment, 
To enable the alkali, when given internally, to affect in a 
direct manner the seat of disease, it should be caused to pass 
off by the skin as a diaphoretic, which may bo done by keep- 
ing the patient very warm, and confining him to the recum- 
bent posture, {v. Dia2'horetics.) 

It may bo a matter of doubt to some whether or not I hove done 
right in excluding Salimbs from u place among the RestoratlTe orders. 
Fur myself, I do nut think that 1 am justifieil in giving them such a 
place, judging at least from the present state of knowledge. I do 

-■ Merei, M'lrchnnd, Ore, Seliuiiilt, ^FBtherhead, 

f Hippuric acid has been discovered in the aneut in Iclhjosis. 
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not thick it ia proved that anj disease depends on the want of uiy p 
tioular salt in the blood, or can Ije cured by the supply of such ■ 
Here I should perbnpa except Chloride oT Sodium, inentioneil n 
Alinieuta, becnuEG this ia an eaaenlial ingredient of our daily food, a 
its viitbdr&wal nill unuse disease, juat ns the witlidmval of any ottt 
Alimentary prinoiptc. 

Now with regard to the alkaline aalta in the aerum of blood v 
this much — tbiit variiitiona in tbeir amount do occur in several disi 
though fur these variatioHH no obvious reason can be given. Acmrdid 
to Lohmnnn the serum of man's blood in henlth coutaius 8'8 per ci 
of salts, and its ash boa the following composition t- 



Chloride of Sodium . . 


. . G1087 


Carbonate of Soda . . 


. . ss'sao 


Chloride of Potnsaium . 


. . 4'05-l 




. . 3-195 


Sulphate of Potash . . 


. . 2784 



Arterial containa more salts than venous blood. The following vi 
tiouB in disease are dedaced from the observations of Schmidt, Zitt 
merman, Poggiale, Simon, Beoquerel, Hodier, olc. The itmout 
blood salts U mudi diminished in acute inflammations; inureooed in d 
low Exantheniatn: much increased in Dropsies. In malignant chola 
the salts are much dimiDished, according to Simon; while Beoque 
slates that their proportion (especially of Chiuridc of Sodium) it 
increased in tbia disease. Leonard and Sulvagtioli find that they w 
often doubled in Dysentery, in Scurvy, and in malignant form 
t«rmittent fever. 

One thing may be said of all tbese variations, thai they ti 
bnbly in every instance to be ranked among the consequences, and £ 
no case among the cnuses, of the disease. Could we satisfactorily iuppi 
these salts when wanting, the condition would be likely to recur im 
dintcly, so long as the cause lasted. 

I know of no instance in which we can cure inSnmmation by sa^ 
plying salines to the system. Salines operate as nnld anliphlo^sti 
iuflaiumatury disorders; but so long as the inSammation cuntinuee, 
are powcrkss to alter the proportion of salts in [be blood. 

Just as no explain the increase of anlts in Dropsy by the arrest of thj 
free renal secretion, so tbeir supposed diminution in Cholera blood h' 
been referred to the immense evacuation of saline serum from the I 
testine. Some have thou};bt that they could cure Cholera by supplyioj 
these salts. But, as we might have expected, Dr. Slcvena' saline Irekfl 
ment does not seem to have been at all nioro successful tlinn the mu 
other plans proposed for the cure of this intractable epidemi 
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hare injected the saline iolution directly into the veins. Formulic for 
such BulutLong have been written bj Dr. Latta, Dr. O. Iteea, Dr. Moi^ 
cet, and others. But the results hare tieen most melancholy. When 
vt read the statement of Dr. Griffiu (iferi, Oai. vol. ixii. 310.) that out 
of SS2 recorded caaea 221 died, and reSect upon the probabilitjl of other 
nneuccessful trials having never been published M all, we caa hardly 
escape the conviction that a nuch larger proportion of those patients 
would have recovered if they had been left alone. Besides his reoom- 
mendatiun of salines in Cholera, Dr. Stevens warmly insisls upon their 
use in malignant fevers, in which he supposes that they restore deficient 
saline matter to the blood. But as in each caaes salines are certainly in 
eicesB in the blood, this theory is founded on a misapprehension of the 
faot. (ObaenxUians, de,. an Iht Blood, 1832, p. 35G.] In discussing 
Antiscorbutics I shall have to refer to the theory of Dr. Garrod, that 
Scurvy is due to a defiuicncy in the food of the salts of Potash, and is 
therefore to be treated by the use of these salts. I shall merely state here 
that it seems that the blood in Scurvy contains an excess of these salts, 
rather than a diminished amount : that I dispute the statement as to the 
deficiency of Potash in the food of scorbutics; and that all tlie evidence 
which 1 have collected on the subject is opposed to the idea that Scurvy 
can be treated successfully by the administration of these salts. 

I have thus enumerated the chief reasons which induce me to deny the 
right to Salts (excepting those included among Aliments and Solvents) 
^a ft place among the Restorative orders. 

Alkaline salts belong to the Catalytic order of Antipblogistics; they 
are also included in several of the orders of Eliminative medicines. The 
sallA of the alkaline earths are very analogous to them. To Sulphate of 
Magnesia, as the representative of saline purgatives, a separate article 
will be devoted in Chap. IT. The salts of the other metals are extremely 
various in tlieir operations on the system. Iron, the only one of the 
metala proper which is natural to the blood, occupies therefore a place 
Bjnoog Knstoratives. ( Chatyliealra.) The ottier metals are distributed 
among the fi-rsl two and last three orders of Catalytic Hiematics. 



The action of Catalytics is more obscure than that of Re- 
storatives, but there ia generally a broad line between them. 
The most diiEcuIt case is that of the medicines used in ague 
and other ])eriodic diseases; of these, for certain reasons that 
I shall state, I have grouped Quina and Tonics among Besto- 
ratives, placing Arsenic among Catalytic medicines. 

It seems to me that Cinchona bears the same relation to 
Arsenic in the treatment of ague, as Alkalies to Coichicum in 
11 
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gout; the former, in each case, supply ing a needful material, 
the latter neutralizing a morbid process. 

Thus, when air has been rendered impure by breathing we 
may render it again respirable by adding firesh oxygen; but 
still more certainly, by neutralizing the carbonic acid. 

Obd. IV. Tonics. 

Under this term I intend to include only the bitter prin- 
ciples of vegetables. The chief medicines of this order are 
as follows : — 

{Alkaloids and neutral principles. — Quina, Cinchonia, Qui- 
nidia, Bebeerine, Narcotine, Salicine, Caffeine, Piperine,* etc. 

Bitter drugs. — Cinchona, Quassia, Cusparia, Oentian, Ca- 
lumba, Chiretta, Centaurium, Menyanthes, Bhubarb, Hops, 
Elm and Willow barks. Tansy, Wormwood, Chamomile, Caa- 
carilla.) 

The power by virtue of which these medicines are enabled 
to act as Tonics, is due, in each case, to a vegetable alkaloid 
or neutral principle, having a bitter taste. All of those men- 
tioned above, with the exception of Salicine, contain Nitrogen. 
The uses of Tonics are of a twofold nature. Firstly, they are 
of use in simple debility and in atonic dyspepsia. Here they 
give an appetite, increase the muscular strength and powers 
of digestion, and improve the general health. In the second 
place, they have all, more or less, a curative power in ague 
and other periodic disorders, caused by Marsh miasm. Many 
explanations have been given of this curious and double ac- 
tion of vegetable bitters; and some erroneous theories have 
been assumed, and false analogies attempted, in the classi- 
fication of these remedies. The subject is certainly a difficult 

* This has been ased in intermittents with some success. The ancients, to 
whom Bark was onknown, used to employ Pepper in Agues. (Celsut, lib. 8, 
cap. 12 et teg.) 
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one, and tbere are, at starting, aereral questions whicli re- 
quire a distinct consideration and reply. Upon the answers 
given to them it must depend whether they should rightly be 
grouped with blood-medicines or with nerve-medicines; and, 
if the former, with Restoratives or with Catalytics. 

Do these medicines act primarily in the blood, or on the 
nerves? Is their action of a permanent character? Are 
there any substances in the blood which resemble them? 
May they remain in the blood, or are they always excreted? 
If acting in the blood, are they wont to effect a cure by sup- 
plying to it a material wanting, or by counteracting in it a 
morbid process? 

These questions require each a satisfactory reply, before 
it can be proved that I have done rightly in classing Touics 
among Restorative medicines; for tliey coincide with the 
minor propositions in which I have defined the action of such 
remedial agents. 

Quina may be taken as the type of the whole order. It is 
the most powerful; and the others all more or less resemble 
it. Perhaps Cusparia bark comes nearest to the Cinchona 
alkaloids in its anti-periodic action. It is worthy of remark, 
that some conMnon bitters, which owe their efficacy, not to 
alkaloids, but to neutral principles, as Quassia, Calamba, and 
Gentian, possess the least control over periodic affections. 

There can he no doubt that these active principles are all 
absorbed, and pass into the blood. They may easily be dis- 
solved out of the vegetable which contains them, if not by 
simple water, at alleventsbysuchanacidliquidaa wefindin 
the stomach. We possess positive proof of absorption in the 
case of Quina, which has been detected by Tiedemann and 
Gmelin in the blood of a patient to whom it was administered. 

Having them now in the blood, we arrive at the first ques- 
tion. Do Quina and other vcjKlahle Tanks act on the blood, 



or on the ncrvtv?* This has been answered at once by m&nj 
writers, as if it were a thing of great simplicity. But it doee 
not seem to be so. Tonics, as we know, have the power of 
communicating health and strength in debiliiy produced by 
various causes, and also of arresting the progress of inter- 
mittent fever. Do they eflect these things by bettering ibe 
condition of the blood, and, from it, that of the system at 
large, or do ihcy at once, and in the first place, iuBuence tbe 
nervous system? This is an important question, and it has 
been variously answered. 

Dr. Pereira, in hia cloaaificatioa of medicinea, r&nks them amt 
Ciuetien (utiu, to move,) wliieL ore defined lo be medicioes exerting 
|»nDr over the motor ejstem of nerveB, and through them oa the musdai. 
But in a sabsequent account of Quina, be states that its action is quite 
inexplicable, and tbat ite use in Ague mnat be nwked with tome otfaer 
special and ill'Undcrelood actions, as that of Merour; in Syphilis, or of 
Arsenio in Lepra. 

Dr. Neligan (in hia work On MfiUciiiM) Injs it dnmi that Tonics act 
as atimulants wlien gtrcn tii a healthy man. Dr. Pereirn, on the 
trar;, states nhat ii more coneonaul wtlh general eiperienee, i. e. 
a moderate dose of a tonio tiaa little or no effect on a maa in pei 
health. Dr. Neligan admits that their action is permanent, and 
duced slnwl,v ; he also declines anj explanation of the action of Qi 
and others in Ague, calling them gpcciUcs. 

Slime other authors have been still more decided in classing Tonjea 
with nerve- medicine*. Dr. Guy (in his edition of Dr. Uoopa't 1 
tKUin'g Vade Mecam) considers that Stimulants and Tonics should rig 
be cloaaed toj^ther, for that SlimulaQts act as Tonics to the Teak, 
Tonics as Stimulants to the strong. Dr. Dundoa, too, considers the ac 
of Quina to be on the nervous power. 

It should be observed, thnt the irritant action on the stomach of 
large dose of a hitter medicine appears to have been the chief foundl 
tion of this frequent opininn of the stimulant action of Tonics. 1 
irritable stomachs of nervous pcrsoim are more easily affected in t 
way. Some too are met with ivliu bear Tonics worse than others, 
account of an idiosyncrasy or peculiarity of conatitutiun. But this ii 



•Some msy snj — neither the one nor the other,— but by an solion on 
muscles or the glands. For the first, Quina is not in any sense sstriogent. J 
For tbe BMond, it is not eliminatlve, as will be shown presently. The a!ted% 1 
native is between the blood and Iho nerves. 
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tntiun, and the headache and febrile Bjmptoms which lueceed tn it, do 
not Burol; conetituts tlie proper actinn of a tonic medicine, whiuh ii 
found to operate most favgurably vrben given in too small n t)i>t>e to 
proilace ttnjthing like a stimulant effect. Nor do I tliink it proved that 
aoj true stimulanta are capable of communicating a pemmnent tone to 
the sjetem, or to anj part of it. (e. Sitinutanlt.) 

Dr. Bnlinrd also (in Ballard and Gan-od't Materia Medita) attttoa that 
Tonics act Brat upon the Derres, and through them on the mugijulnr sys- 
tem. He oppOBBa them to sedatives, and ranks them vith Stimulants; 
quoting Strychnia as an example of a stimulant nhicli gives tone to the 
must'iilnr syKtcm. But, in the first plaoe, thin allnaloid is quite excep- 
tional among stimulants ; and further, the comparison with Tonics seems 
unnatural, inasmuch as the action of S try uhnla is more uriess inimediate, 
not slow and permanent, and it erideoclj influences the spinal sjstem 
of nerves in the first place. 

The results of large doses of Quina, in producing determination of 
blood to the head, ringing in the ears, and vomiciog, seem to uio to mark 
its action as an irritant poison, and nut to be oharacteriitic of Tonic medi- 
cines, [b. p. 106.) For all medicines, except only the most punerfu' 
sedatives, not as irritants on the stomach and intestines when given in an 
overdose. So that an action, thus common tn all, cannot be oonHidered 
as oharacteriiing any. 

In high fever, the function of absorption being suspended, the bitter 
remains in the itomnch, and irritates it in such a manner as mny prove 
dangerous. Here, most of all, it stimulates the storanob and excites the 
pulse, and for tEiat very reason can seldom be used without risk. For 
when Quion stimulates, it is inapplicable; when ib cures, it does not 
sUmuUtD. 

The action of Tonics has been mure correctly defined by another able 
authority. "Tonics," says Dr. A. Billing, "are substances which nei- 
ther immediately nor sensibly call forth actions, like stimuluuls, nor 
Tepress them like sedatives, but give power to the nervous system tii 
generato or secrete the nervous influence by which the whole friime is 
strengthened." This definition I wuuli accept In a modified seuno, con- 
sidering that no permanent alteration in the nervous system nan t>o pro- 
duced without a primary impression on the blood. 



On the whole, il seema to me tliat those authors who, in 
definingthe action of Tonics, have commenced liy saying that 
they act on the nervous system, have started with a mistalten 
notion ; and I am more of the opinion of Dr. A.. T. Thomson, 
who classes them as medicines which acton the muscular and 
saoguifcroua systems. 
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I consider, then, that Quina is not in the first instance i 
Neurotic medicine ; and for the following reasons. The ae- 
tion of other nerve-medicines is distinguished by the following 
signs. It is quick, aid very rapidly follows the admioistnt- 
tion of a substance. It is transient, and does not endare. Ifr^J 
requires no particular state, but takes place in health: thnflV 
Alcohol stimulates and intoxicates both healthy and sickly, 
and Digitalis would subdue s. Herculea. Most Neurotics are 
capable of acting without entry into the blood at large ; mere 
contact with the nerves, as when they are applied externally, 
being sufficient for their action on those nerves. Again, Neu- 
rotics are chiefly used in cases in which the nervous system 
is unusually excited or depressed, and are of no penoaneDfe;| 
efficacy in diseases depending on blood-disorder. The actioa f 
of Hfematics is of an opposite kind. 

Now is the primary action of Tonics distinguished by the 9 
abovesigns? Theyarenotquickaiidsuddeninaction. Thetfl 
effect is not transitory. It is not evidenced in health as weU j 
as in disease. They do not act on the superficial nerves, when J 
applied to them. In each case the answer must be a negative J 
In all of these particulars the operation of vegetable bitteiKj 
differs from that of Neurotics, and coincides with that of Hge- J 
malic medicines. 

It appears that their action on the nervous and muscular J 
systems is secondary. They could hardly in either case effeot ' 
any permanent improvement without first acting on the blood, 
if we may argue from known analogies. For Neurotics and 
Astringents, which operate directly on these two systems, are 
alike transitory in the results of their actioa. 

Another demonstration is required, before the presumptjoiii] 
thus established can approach to a certainty. 

We require proof to show that the disorders in which 1 
Tonics are used are blood-diseases. This does not seem 1 
be diffluult. 
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The coadition of Debility, whntever ita proximnte cause, seema nlways 
to be traceable in the Snt place tu n want in the blood, which iaterferas 
with the due exeroiie of their< functions b; the nerves and other organs, 
by impairing their nutrition. It follows fevers, and accompanies chronic 
diaeaaes, in both of which cases the blood has been eihauBted by con- 
tinual vaste and excretion, without the maintenanoe of a proper supply. 
In cancerous, scrofulous, icorbucic and dyspeptic habits, the blood may 
lie deteriorated by a fault in the assimilative processes. When in theM 
instances there is marked Anscmla, iron may be of most service: but 
nhen the blood is poor without any apparent deficiency of red colouring 
matter, then are bitter Tonics needed to improve ita condition, and form 
a valuable adjunct to the special remedies that the case may require. 
They ought not, as a general rule, to be administered in high fever, or 
when the pulse is hard, the tongue coated, or the stomach icriuible. A 
loss of appetite, a nervous headache, a boD, compressible pulse, a quiver- 
ing tongue, a Qabby condition of the musales, with general inertia and 
indispoRitian to exertion, are indications for their employment. In some 
cases emetics and ontimoniaU, in others mild purgatives, are of use in 
preparing the system for thetr reception. 

It seems then that Debility is to be attributed generally to the state 
of the blood, and is to be cured by improving it. By so doing, we may 
oommunicate tone to the muscular system, improve the appetilo, and in- 
crease the nervous force. 

Ague, or Intermittent fever, is also a blond-din case. If it wore only 
from the analogy of other fevers, we might infer 'this. But there are 
more partiouhir proofs. This disorder is caused by the exposure of the 
system to a certain peculiar poison or miaam, which is generated in the 
ground in certain places, and subject to known laws. The result of the 
influence of this miasm is a process in the blood which has been com- 
pared lofer mentation, and which produces regularly-recurring paroxysms 
of a peculiar kind. There la apparently aome disturbance in the great 
colorifociont process, in which the blood ia concerned, and not the nerves. 
Each fit commences with shivering ; there ia then a hot stage ; and finally 
sweating. The attack then goea off, seemingly as if the poison that 
oaased it were elirainated in the perspiration. But it is not all gone. 
After working in the blood for adeflniteperiod,moBtcommonly two days, 
it again breaks out, and the same train of symptoms recurs. Thus this 
strange disorder, both in its origin and in its progress, appears to be 
seated in the blood. So also are ita reaulls evidenced there. Continual 
Ague deteriorates that fluid, causing general anccmia, and producing 
more or less CQlargcneDt of the spleen, which could only he brought about 
by some faulty condition of the circulation. 

Against these proofs it has been urged that the nervous system has 
oerlunly an infiuence over this disorder, for that a sudden alarm has 
been known to arrest it. But this may occur also with other blood- 
dieeasca, and it does not prove tliat the nervous system is at all con- 



nected with tlioir origin. It can hiinily Ijo BUppoaed IhM Qottre or 
Scnifula, ia ever cnuB^d by a dBrangement of the nerTes. And yel 
Baron Alibert relnCcH an Bulhentiu erne of a f reooh lady who bad a 
large gvttrc, vfhich for a long time resieled all trontmeDt, but vbich 
neyertheleBS dinappeared entirely during the brief Reign of Terror in 
the French ReToluCinn. In addition to tbese arguments it maybe nrged 
that Ague ii often, if not always, connected ffith deranged bepatie fiine- 
tions, a fact that again points out that disease as a blood disorder. 



Seeing tlien that the medicines of tbia order of Tonics difffer 
in each partictilar of their action from those remedies which 
influence tlie nerves directlj, and that the diseases in whit 
they act beneficially are esaentiallj blood diseases, there 
suf&cient grounds for concluding them to be Hieraatioa, 
blood-medicines. 

Wehavenowtoconsiderthe remaining minor propositi! 
which treat of their action as Restoratives ; to ascertain wl 
ther they have been rightly allotted to this division. 

Are there in healthy hhod any substances which resemble ihemf 
This will appear to be a question of no small difficulty, when 
it is considered how little information we have actually ob- 
tained respecting the chemical composition of the vital flui( 
It ia nevertheleaa desirable that we should inquire into it 
the best of our ability. 

During the last few years, many propositions, intend* 
to throw a light upon physiological science, have emanal 
from the fertile pen of M. Liebig of Giessen, who is righl 
and universallyranked among the most illustrious of model 
ohemists. There are two which especially bear upon the pi 
sent subject. In his first work on Organic Chemistry (p. 
he argued, that whereas the alkaloids Quina and Morphia 
resembled the brain substance in their chemical con^titutioD, 
they were therefore enabled to exert a direct control over that 
organ by influencing its nutrition. But it is impossible to 
accept this explanation. The composition of the brain haa 
been since more accurately investigated, and it has been she 
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to consist mainly of a mixture of albumen and fat. Now 
there is no reason why these substances sliould bave a special 
affinity for albumen aud fat in the brain, any more than 
for the same elements in other parts of the body. There is 
also no analogy at all between Quina and Morphia as medi- 
cines beyond their resemblance in chemical constitution. 
The theory seema to be altogether groundless. 

Another and a more important suggestion has been made 
by the same chemist. He haspointed out a chemical analogy 
between certain vegetable compounds and a substance which 
exists in the bile. He has shown that for the most part the 
elements of the bile re-enter the blood after passing into the 
intestine, scarcely more than the colouring matter being finally 
excreted with the fteces. It is found that if an enema of 
bile be injected into the rectum, it becomes absorbed there, 
and does not afterwards pass oat into the urine.* (Animal 
Chemlstnj, p. 77.) 



Manj Tarioua Uid OonSictlug Btat«iiieiitB have been made oa to tbe 
chemical oonatitution of the bile. But tbe sabjeot may now be con- 
Bidered l« be uettled, at leaat for the present, b; Ibe laborious researohes 
of Strecker. He finds that human bile essentially oonsiata of two com- 
ponnd orgaiiio acids in oombiDation with Soda, this alkali being also 
present in the state uf Carbonate. The two aoidit are named Glyeho- 
cholalia aeid and Tauro-cholalit; acid. Both of them contain Cholalic 
aeid, a ternary oonipoand ; but in the first this is united with Gl^cociitt, 



* Posaiblj some parU at the bile, besides the enlonring mttter, «re tnily 
excremeDtiiioua. Bat part of it is needful in the Eujimul econnm;. u bos 
been proved b; eiperimenU M. Schwann found that when the contenla of 
the bile-daet in dogs were caused to disehitrge tbeDnelTos oiteroullj thrangli 
a Halulona openiag in tbe wall of tbe nbdomen, the animals quicklj wasted 
away and died. In some oases of jaundice the oonstituents of the bile appear 
to be vicariously excreted by the kidneys; aoil perhaps the great depression 
produoed by that disorder may be partly HCCDunted for by tbe impossibility 
of tbe re-absorption into the blood of these substaaoes, naturally formed by 
the liver. Haiing passed into tbe urine, there is no provision to enable 



AOtioH or HiDionn. 

□r Oolatino-dugar; and in the otlier with Tiiun'nt, a soluble crjstalHn 
bod3f, hnving tbo compOBition C. H, N S,0 . 

It should be atnted that long before these inquiries of Strccker, Liehlf^ 
and others bud obtained Taurine from bile, but in their analjaia t 
did not diacover that it contained Sulphut, but determined for it 
formula C. II, NO,,. Liebig poioWd out a reUtion between Taurim 
and the alkaloid Caffeine. {Organ. Chem., 1842, p. 80.) L5wi|; a* 
wards confirmed the formula advanced by Liebig, and showed tt 
equivalent of Binoxalate of Ammonia and four of wut«r contain t< 
the same elements as an atom of Taurine. (Simon'i Anim. Chan., < 
p. 47, Sijd. Society.) Such results can hardly be reconciled with t 
above, but bj supposing the Taurine to part easily with ite Sulphui 
der certain circumstances. Dr. B. Jones conceives that the \A\ 
principles undergo some chemical change before being absDTbi>d. 
all events, it is likely that the Sulphur in Taurine vould be 1: 
that oxidation into Sulphuric acid which bo commonly happens 
Sulphur when introduoed into the blood. 

M. Liebig has discovered a strong resemblance betwe* 
this Taurine and the vegetable alkaloids, and I think ibal 
without theorizing at all on the subject, it may safely be a&l 
firmed that with the existence in the blood of such materia] 
as this, we cannot say that we have not in that fluid an ana- 
logue to such principles as Quina. Ox -gall, or the bile of an 
ox, when administered as a medicine, has been found to hare 
an action which strongly resembles that of Tonics, It app< 
that both the bitterness and the tonic properties reside in tlu 
Taurine. 

Nowthe chief point in which the tonic alkaloids difierfi 
the recognised quaternary principles in the blood, is that thi 
former are cryatalUzable, as well as soluble in water. Taurine 
is soluble in water, andcrystallizable; is thus not only thera- 
peutically, but chemically, analogous to the tonic bitter prin- 
ciples; it also contains the same four elements as Quina, wit! 
the addition of Sulphur. 

Taurinehasrecently been artificially prepared* by Strecker, ' 

•From tbB Utlhionati o/ Ammonia of Regnanlt. Strecker coDlinnS tha 

above formula, given by Lisbig. for Qaina, but doubles the equivalent ' 

Cimptf Rindai, Sept. 18, 1861. ^ 
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— a most important fact to our argument. For if it can be 
eliminated by the cbemist from one crystalline substance, why 
not by the human system from another? The same ingeni- 
ous investigator has surmised, with much show of reason, that 
the atom of Quina ia made up of three organic radicals, and 
has constructed some new compounds by combining other 
elemenU with it. 

Thus were it necessary, I suppose that the Quina or other 
tonic principle might without much difficulty be transformed 
into Taurine by chemical changes in the blood. But I see 
no particular reason for supi)osing that such a change takes 
place. Quina hardly dlflers more from Taurine than several 
members of the chain of Tonic alkaloids differ among them- 
selves. This may be seen by placing them side by side. 

Quina = C„ H,^ O, N 

Salieine — C„ n,g 0„ 

Caffeine* =C(,H,0,N 
and, 

Taurine -= C. E^ 0„ N + S, 
Those substances do not all possess basic projierties ; nor 
do they all contain the four organic elements ; nor are the 
three elements, common to all, present in similar amounts; 
in fact the only point of strict resemblance is that they are 
all tonic and crjstallizable. And in these respects Taurine 
resembles the rest. 

It is now sufficient for us, if wg have ascertained that there 
is naturally to the system, and in the blood, a substance which 
resembles Quina. We may be allowed so far to infer that 
the presence of the hitter substance in that fluid would not 
be unnatural to it. 

Having dismissed the second of the minor propositions 
which relates to Tonics as Restorative medicines, we pass on 

*Tbe bitter principle of coffee poiaeBseB undoubted antiperiodio powera, 
knd ma; be B'^'" '" ^^ wme doses as Quinine. 



to the lliird. Are Qttuvi ami the t'cyetable bitters necessariltf 
excrttnifnm the bhixlf If not, we may conclude it as lit* 
thnt tlicy mny remain in it, nod thus be enabled to act 
Beatorativcs. 

All that is kaowQ on thia subject agrees to confirm aa in 
giring a nogjitive answer to this questiou. Qiiina is not ne- 
oeasarily excreted Trom the blood. That is, it appears that 
when given in small or medicinal doses, it is not excreted at 
all; but,\vhengiveninao excessive or overdose, Quina, like 
other Kestorative medicines, will make its appearance in the 
urine. W«bler and Frerichs could not at first discover Qui- 
nine in the urine, but tliey obtained proof of its presence there 
after administeringalargedoae. Dr.W. Ilerapath, of Bristol, 
madeavery careful analysis of the urine of a patient suffering 
from Tetanus, to whom forty grains of the officinal Disulphate 
were administered in the twenty-four hours. In half a pint 
be discovered an amount of Quina equivalent to 1-8S4 grains 
of the above salt ; and supposing two pints of this secretion 
to be voided per diem, this indicates 7-536 grains, as excreted 
from the system, out of forty grains ingested. {Pharmaceu- 
tieal Journal, vol. xiii. p. 216.) Dr. Ilerapath supposes, as I 
do, that the remainder of the Quina (in this case, apparently, 
four-fifths of the whole) was either assimilated in the body 
destroyed in its transit through the vascular system. Butsu] 
posing the alkaloid to bo administered to a patient in wht 
system it is not required, it might then be excreted in larger! 
amount than in the above instance. 

The same non^necesaity of excretion may be said to appi 
to all the Tonic principles. There is no proof that they 
necessarily excreted, but there is every reason to sappose that 
they may remain for a while in the blood. 

Let us then consider the last question, (hn Qtiina, orsvb- 
stances Ukt it, improve lite condition of Our bhod w/i«» deficient 
any of it^ natural materialsl We know that it is capable 
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curing simple debility, ague, and remittent fevers. It ap. 
pears tkat it has also been sticcessfullj used of late by Dr. B. 
Dundas, in large doses in the treatment of typhoid or con- 
tinued fever. Supposing it to be proved that this agent 
operates in the blood, does it remedy a disease by supplying 
something wanting, or by counteracting something present in 
thatfluid?* In fine, ia its operation that of a Restorative or 
a Catalytic medicine? 

The probabilities which have been estahliahed, that it is not 
unnatural to the blood, and ia not always excreted from it, 
are in hvour d jfriori oH its being Restorative. Catalytics are 
generally unnatural to the lilood, and are excreted because 
they cannot remain in it. Besides, a Catalytic has generally 
some peculiar action oo the blood in health; but a Restora- 
tive, in moderate doses, none, — only evidencing its operation 
when supplying a previous want. In this also Quina and its 
ooDgeners agree with Restoratives, and difler from Catalytic 
medicines. 

Arsenic is of use in Ague ; and Araeuic is decidedly a Cata- 
lytic in all these particulars. In other respects, too, it difi'era 
widely from Quina. The latter ia employed in debility, which 
depends evidently on some want iu the system, and not on 
any morbid agent. Arsenic, on the contrary, is of use in 
Lepra, which, like other skin diseases, must be caused by 
some morbid agency, though we know not what precisely. 
But some diseases may be cured in two ways; either by the 
supply of something, or by the neutralization of something 
else. Perhaps Ague is one of these. 

And it is not repugnant to what we know of Ague to sjip- 



* Dr. Staart, of Soulb Carolina, bus attempted ta show tbat Quioa acta bj 
elimmatiog, or causiog to be elimiaHled, Uric acid froca tbe blooij I Od ibe 
otber hand, Dr. Ranke bas viabed to prove tbat it diminiihee tbe amount of 
aoid in tbe urina. (Mid. Tima. Ma; SO, 1857.) These opposite tbeoUes 
ma; be saFel; left to neulralixe one another. 



pose, that there is ia it a want of some natural material which 
would have, when present, the effect of checking the opera- 
tion of the morbid agent. The fact of having had Ague once 
does not, as in the case of the Eruptive fevers, protect a man 
from the disorder thenceforward. So, in this sense, all per- 
Bons may be said to be liable to Ague, and none protected 
from its assault. But it is not the case with Ague as it is 
with Syphilis and Small Pox, which diseases most persons in- 
evitably catch, who are exposed to the virus for the first time 
in their lives. For, of a number of persons exposed to the 
same malarious influence, only a part take the disorder; some 
escape, Jt is generally found that those are most likely to 
take it who have been previously debilitated by any cause; 
BO that we must suppose that the rest have in their blood 
some material which serves to prevent the working in it of 
the Ague-poison, which, apparently must enter it. It is not 
unlikely then that Ague may be cured by supplying the 
want of this material. 

Coupling with this consideration those facts which haTI 
been previously stated, we may reasonably conclude that To- ' 
nics are Restorative, and not Catalytic in their action ; that 
they supply, or cause to be supplied, a material wanting in the 
blood. How this material is enabled to resist the morbid in- 
fluence of the miasm — whether it is by an antiseptic property, 
such as has been attributed to Quina — I cannot determine. 

The argument respecting Quina, and the other Tonic prin- 
ciples of which it is the type, may now be thus briefly summed 
np. As their action is permanent instead of transitory, tts 
they do not affect the nerves in the first instance, and the dis- 
eases in which they are used are blood-diseases, wo conclude 
that they are Blood-medicines We next find that there is 
in that part of the Bile which is absorbed into the blood, a 
crystalline substance, bearing a resemblance in several impar- 
taot points to the bitter alkaloids. It is discovered by care- 
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ful esperiments, that Quina, -wben taken in moderate doses, is 
not excreted from tlie system, but retained in the blood, like 
its analogue Taurine. It being thus shown that Quina adds 
something to the blood, and it being granted that it cures 
certain disorders — a presumption is lastly established that 
these disorders are connected with some deficiency in the 
blood, which may be supplied by such an agent- 

In this manner are established in detail the minor proposi- 
tions {p. 137,) which, taken together, determine the operation 
of the bitter alkaloid to be that of a Hestorative haamatio. It 
is quite destitute of the poisonous and active properties of a 
Catalytic. 



Flaring now done my best to establish the Proposition, us applicable 
to Tonic medicines, I may venture to bring forward a speculation con- 
cerning tbeir action, which I would not wish to rate at higher than it is 
worth, and still less endeavour to dcmonBlrate as a face 

I have already made use of one of the principles uf the Bile, for the 
purpose of stiowing that among the natural constituents of the blood 
there is a substance which chemically resembles a Tonic alkaloid, like 
Quina. This similarity admits of a, further and more distinct application. 

It is ascertained that many, if not all, of the diseases in which Quinn 
and its kindred medicines nre found to !« of ueo, aro connected with a 
derangeueut of the secretory functions of the liver. One of these dis- 
esaea is the debility which is consequent upon Typhoid and other fevers. 
In these fevers the function of the liver is always more or less inter- 
fered with, though more obviously in some cases than in others. In stru- 
mous habits, in which generally bark is of signal service, and was very 
strongly recommended by Cullon, Fordyce, and others, — tliere is fuund 
commonly a peculiar degeneration of the liver, which bos been ably de- 
scribed by Dr. G. Budd. This state is distinct from the fatty enlarge- 
nteut common in I'hthisis, in the early stage of which disease Quinine is 
also very servieeable. 

Quinine is often beneficial in Qout, in which the liver is always more 
or leas deranged. (A celebrated nostrum, the " Portland Powder for 
the Gout," contained another bitter — Gentian.) 

Turning to periodic diseases, we End that impaired hepatie functions 
are the rule, and the absence of such disorder the exception. This will 
be At once admitted in the case of Dysentery, and of the Remittent and 
Tellow fevers of the Tropics. It is also true of Ague. It SL-ems even 
likely that the enlarged spleen may be partly caused by an obstruction 
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to the circDlation in the liver. This aflectioo of the epiee 
oommon \a other liver disecMes. 

In TypbuB fever both tlie spleen is disorganized ai 
It ia observed in tropical countries that eeven 
imfrequently pass into continued fevor, wliiiih Beema U) point lo some 
analogy between the two. Ague even may pass into Typhoid fever. 
And Quinn has of late been strongly recommended in the treatment of 
OODtinued fevers in general. 

Dr. Watson states that in New Zealand the biliary functions suffer so 
mach in the intermittent which occurs there, that it is known among the 
inhabitants b; the name of the "Oall-fefer." {Lecture* on the Pnutice 
o/Mrdidne. vol. i. p. 793.) 

Asiatic Cholera is considered by many physicians to be a kind of ler- 
lible inlermittent, which seldom lasts beyond the second or cold sta^. 
The secretion of bile is completely arrested during the continuance of 
the rice-water purging. Quina has been tried in Cholera, and the bent 
flcial results have been sufliciently marked to encourage us to give it 
more extensive trial in the event of anol' 

Let us now place in conjunction with these facts, the similarity vbi 
bas been pointed out between the bitter vegetable principles, and 
of the chief constituents of the re-absorbed bile. Quina and others re- 
■cmblo in many points a certain principle in tlie bile; they tend to cure 
certain diseases, and these diseaaes depend on deranged hepatic func- 
tions. Does not this suggest the possibility that they may be of service 
by actually forming tbe above principle, or by supplying its pli 
blood? It is possible that such bodies as Quina and Cinchonia may be 
able to fulfil the function of Bile in the blood by remaining as they 
without even changing at all. 

It is just possible that the presence in the blood of Uie bile-prodi 
tbe supply of which has been cut off by the hepatic disease, might bx\ 
prevented Iho continual action of tbe Ague-poi 

There is another fact which gives additional probability to Buoh 
idea. Another remedy of a dilTerent kind has been used lu all the 
eases in which Quina is admissible, proving in some cases supeiior, 
in other instances second only to it in its beneficial action. This is M«^ 
curj; used in remittent and yellow fevers; of the first importanoe in 
dysentery; employed by Dr. Baillie in Ague, and pronounced by Mm 
to be in some cases superior even to Quina. In small doses it is fre- 
quently of use in cases of debility and scrofula. And Mercury is a Chulk- 
gogue ; (. f . an agent which is known to have the eSeot of promoting tha 
gecret^ry function of the liver. Thus we may conceive that Mercury, not 
f^ven in excess, or to salivation, may operate in a different way to 
dace the some end as Quina. One explanation would suffice for both, 
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If this connoction between Tonics and the Bile were actually esta- 
blished, then we should be enabled to explain a matter which would 
otherwise seem difficult to understand ; — ^how it is that small doses of 
Mercury may sometimes act as Tonics, though we know that the ulti- 
mate action of this medicine, like that of other Catalytics, is to deterio- 
rate the blood. Even in scrofulous and enfeebled cases, small doses of 
blue pill or of Calomel are oflen signally useful; and not prejudicial, as 
is sometimes stated by those who confound their application with that 
of Mercury given in salivating doses. Under such a course when judi- 
ciously enforced, we may see the dilated pupil contract to its normal 
size, and the pale enervated countenance become rosy and lively, and 
feel the weak compressible pulse to become hard and firm. Perhaps 
Mercury in such a case may be indirectly tonic, by restoring to the 
blood the natural tonic principle of the bile. 

It will be conceded that it is a merit in a theory, when it 
succeeds in explaining at the same time a number of different 
things in a plausible way. It seems Xhat the above hypothesis 
of the connection of Tonics with Taurine, or some such element 
of the Bile, is capable of so doing. I am far from asserting 
that it is proved, or from supposing that it is at all likely to 
be so in the present state of our knowledge of the subject; 
but I think that, if not evidently true, it appears at least rea- 
sonable.^ And it may be observed, that even should this idea 
be completely overthrown, there would still seem to be left 
ample evidence to prove that Quina and other vegetable bit- 
ters act on the blood on the restorative principle, — though in 
what exact way is uncertain. 

Tonics are among the most useful of all medicines. And it 

* Dr. Easton of Glasgow, in a second paper on the Elimination, Catalysis, 
and Counteraction of Poisons (Glasgow Medical Journal^ October, 1858,) ac- 
cuses me of unusual speculative boldness in my advocacy of the above theory. 
He regrets that *' a treatise, otherwise so excellent and complete, should 
still continue to be disfigured, in a second edition, by a manifest blemish." 
I have seen as yet no adequate reason for resigning what seems to me to be 
the only possible explanation of a very difficult question. His ground for re- 
jeoting it is, that Taurine is not present in healthy bile, but is only an cduct 
produced in the laboratory of the chemist. As I conceive that this is a mis- 
apprehension of the case, I am constrained to dismiss the objection as unsa- 
tisfactory. — (». p. 170.) 
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is certainly not the least of their recommendaticms, that 
can seldom or never ilo harm hj their nae. Tbey are 
dies, but not poisons. Man; a man htis been killed by Opium, 
many a constitution ruined by Mercury, but it has never been 
known that Quinine has done the one or the other. I am 
hardly disposed to go all lengths nith the physician who wrote 
a book* to prove the following syllogrsm: — All diaeases are 
varieties of Ague ; Quinine cures all varieties of Ague ; there- 
fore, Quinine cures all diseases. But I think there ia little 
doubt that it cures, or tends to euro a great many diseases. 
These diaeases may be chiefly summed under two beads; the 
first, comprising many varieties of simple Debility: the 
cond, Ague, and all intermittent and remittent disorders. 
latter class of periodic affections ia the one over which thi 
medicines exert most control. It is on this account that they 
have fre'juently received the title Anlipertodicg, a term which 
I wiah to apply solely to medicines (as Arsenic) which core 
Ague on the catalytic principle, restricting at the same time 
the word Tonic to the bitter principles of vegetables. Con- 
nected with intermittents are the Remittent and Typhoi 
Fevers ; over these Quina exerts also a curative influence. 
seems likewise to possess some control over Cholera, which 
considered by many to be a kind of Intermittent. To this list 
may be added some others, already mentioned in the course 
of the discussion, which Tonics tend to benefit, if not to care> 
These are blood diseases, and are generally connected 
hepatic derangement. (See above.) Thechiefare, Gout, Rhi 
matiam, Dyspepsia, and Scrofula. (i>. Quinine, in Chap. 
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Ord. V. Cqalybbates. 



(Iron. Protoxide, Sesquioxide, and Sesquicbloride of Iron. 
Salts of Iron : — viz. llie Carbonate ; Protoaulphate ; Per- 
sulphate; Phoaphate; Pernitrate; Pcracetale; Ainmo- 
nio-citrate; Potassio-tartrate. Vinum Ferri. Chalybeate 
Waters.) 
Most of these sabataoces arc readily soluble in water. 
Steel wine contains a Tartrate. The insoluble oxides are 
doubtleea dissolved by the aid of the aoid- of the stomach: 
and we 6nd that both are moat active when given in the form 
of hydrate, which is most easily soluble in such a menstruum. 
Metallic Iron itself is sometimes given, in a finely divided 
state (jmlvis ferri.) In that condition it rapidly combines with 
oxygen, and ia more or less dissolved by the gastric juice. 
Thus Chalybeates are capable of being absorbed ; and tbey no 
doubt are absorbed. They have been detected in the blood, 
and discovered Jn the secretions of nrine and milk. 

Being in the blood, they act by an influence which they 
exert upon it ; for tbey are waoting in all the characters which 
distinguish nerve-medicinea. They are never sudden in ibeir 
action, and the effect which they produce is lasting. 

Iron is found naturally in the blood; and the substance in 
which it is found is that which constitutes the colouring 
material of the red corpuscles. This is called Uieraatosin. It 
haa been asserted by some that the red colour of Ilicmatosin 
does not depend upon the iron which it contains. But, how- 
ever improbable this may be, it matters not here whether it 
bo proved so or not; for it is sufficient that it is ascertained 
that Iron ia essential to the chemical constitution of this red 
matter. Without Iron, IlEcmatosin could not esist, any more 
than Albumen could continue to be Albumen, when deprived 
of nitrogen. 
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According to the analysis of Mulder, 

Ilacmatosin = C^ H^ 0, N3 Fe. 
It is a very peculiar body, and apparently an essential and 
iiioHt important constituent of the blood; for when it is de- 
fioitJiit, as evidenced by the paleness of the tissues in Ansemia, 
tho whole system suffers materially, and great and general 
dohility is produced. 

Tho result of the administration of an Iron medicine is 
tho ro»«turation of this wanting colouring matter. For if the 
blood bo analyzed before and after its employment, it is found 
to havo undergone a remarkable change, most particularly 
in tho (piantity of llo^matosin which it contains. A case in 
ilhistrution of this is given by M. Simon, of Berlin. {Anim. 
i 'Itim.^ vol. i. pp. tUO, 313. Syd, Society.) The solid consti- 
tuontN of tho blood, in a case of Chlorosis, had increased, 
undor (Ito uso of iron, from 128*5 to 193-5 in 1000 parts; 
tho tUobuliuo from 30 to 00; and the Hsematosin from 1*43 
tt^ \\^\K in tlio same amount. It is probable that the increase 
\\\ tho MnMUAtosin is tho first change; that this thenimproTes 
tho oot^ihtion of tho blood-corpuscles, increases their number, 
\\\u\ t).<ooj;h thorn bottors lao Cvnulition of the blood, and of 

\\\ :\ xMNo x^hioh oawo undor iv.t own observation, the blood 
ol AW A\'x.\\\y* ^\\\\ WAS tVuni, before the use of iron, to con- 
\\\\\ y^\:\\ , ^^ i^r.js of ,i:'oVu*o> ir* lO'O, instead of 120, the 
I \ » M w i * i ;i \ ^' \ ;» ^o . r :: A :r. :;': ; ; : ,^-oi : ra : e of Iron was pre- 
-, .\h. .\, ii\ tno j;*.;r,u *iA<os. :/,;oo lirjos a dar. After it had 
tsiu N. \u.;;;^\l t\^v ,i '.v.ov,;V. tV.o ll.wJ was again analyxed, 
.»•.,; ,1.,^ u. N^ijvi of ,\M v;:s.-*os :";•,::..» :," r.ave increased to 76 
J 4 ^ . \ , \ > V ,^ \ / : r.w. : : \ : .- ;' V : . >, .; 7 i a : h od 1 upwards of 
. .' . r N ,* M,\\l V. ; ■ ;■ :": <r::u:c ibe appearance 
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V »*• /o o'.\^'. / >^.s-.:t^ :lA:i:a::«5iii. As the 
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exact chemical condition of the Iron in Hsematosin has not 
heen discovered, so also the precise changes which Chalybeate 
medicines have to undergo, before they can supply this de- 
ficient material in a fit and proper form, are not known. 
Mialhe considers that an albuminate of the peroxide of Iron 
is formed in the blood, and that this is the basis of the red 
globules. All the known soluble compounds of Iron, except 
the Ferrocyanide and Ferridcyanide of Potassium, possess 
this restorative power.'*' In most Chalybeates the Iron acts 
the part of a base ; but in some, as the Ammonio-citrate and 
Potassio-tccrtrate, it exists in a peculiar condition, and can- 
not be precipitated from their solutions by Ammonia. The 
water of Chalybeate springs generally contains a Carbonate 
of Iron, held in solution by an excess of Carbonic acid. The 
same salt is contained in the compound Iron mixture and pill 
of the Pharmacopoeia, when these are rightly prepared. 

Bouchardat has maintained that Iron is only efficient when 
in the state of protoxide, and that the persalts are of no use 
except as astringents. This is quite opposed to our common 
experience of the value of th« Sesquichloride, and Citrate of 
the Peroxide. Conceiving it quite impossible for so unstable 
a compound as the protoxide of Iron to escape the action of 
the oxygen in the blood, I believe that however it may enter 
the body, the Iron must sooner or later be reduced to the 
state of Peroxide. 

When the Iron has entered the system, it is not necessarily 
excreted again from it, because it is not unnatural to the 
blood. To ascertain whether Iron given in small quantities 
is excreted by the kidneys, I have tested the urine of a pa- 

* Mialhe acooants for this exception on the ground that these salts are not 
precipitable by the alkalies or their carbonates. Thus the iron is not brought 
into the state of tree oxide, and cannot combine "with albumen. But the 
double salts with ammonia and potash and the vegetable acids are similarly 
onprecipitable, and yet are most useful as Chalybeates. The Ferrocyanide 
and Ferridcyanide, unlike the other compounds of Iron, pass directly into 
theoxine. 
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tient who had been for aome time taking thirty drops of 
Tinoturo of the Sesquichloride twice a day, but have been 
unitbla to detect in it any trace of the metal. M. Quevenne 
buR also discovered that when Chalybeatcs arc taken in con- 
fidorublo doses, little or nooe of the Iron can be detected as 
passing out in the aecretiooa. (Journal de Pharmacie et de 
Chimif, 1854.) 

Itut when given in still larger doses, Iron passes off by the 
urine "* and by other secretions. According to Dumas, Mlalb^ 
and Quevenne, it is partly excreted by means of the hair, t1 
growth of which it stimulates, and which contains it in coi 
siderable quantity. Some portion may be excreted by thi 
inltstine, and combine in the cavity of the bowel with Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen. Tlie resulting Sulphuret communicates 
to the ficces a characteriatic black colour. Tlie cause of tl 
polour was ill understood, until pointed out by Berzelius, 

When the salts of Iron pass through the glands, thoy gem 
rally prove to be more or less astringent. The Chloride m\ 
Sulphate are most so; and they will thus be mentioned agui 
undor the head of Astringent medicines. The tincture of the 
8 eaqni chloride has obtained the reputation of being diuretio. 
But this constitutes no exception to the rule of its being aa- 
tringcnt; for this diuretic power is owing to a peculiar eth) 
funned with the spirit by an excess of hydrochloric acid ui 
III the preparation of the tincture. 

Tint beneficial action of Chalybeate preparations is 
•iilDrfd by some writers to be inversely proportioned to then 
H*lllu||OT)0y. This is at least true so far as this — that the 
ltiill'lii|l''iil or irritant preparations of Iron cannot with im- 
iHlliily Iw" itlven in so large a dose aa the others. Whatever 
^timitiillliil or Nult of Iron be selected, it should be adminis- 
Wri^il ttlthlii half an hour after a meal. If a soluble salt, that 
|iV l>Mt<|l liilnt'd with the food it may be prevented from causinj 
• llenollui, Traiti de Chimit, t. in. p. 402. 
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irritation b; sudden contact vith the coat of the stomach; 
if an inaoluble Chalybeate, that it may meet itith such an 
outflow of acid gastric jaice as maj be able to reduce it to 
solution. 

I believe Iron to be simply and solely a Restorative remedy. 
By improving the condition of the blood, it appears eimilar 
in action to Tonics ; but it is not a true Tonic, for neither in 
debility nor in Ague is it of any service, unless there is at 
the same time Aniemia. In some cases, oven of An.t)mia, 
Iron vrill not eOect a care. This must be because the appro- 
priativc power of the system is so weakened and degenerated, 
that it is incapable of consigning even this needful substance 
to its proper destination. 

Anieroia is the one disease in which iron is of use. Pur- 
gative medicines form a valuable adjunct to the treatment in 
most coses. Dr. G, Owen Rees has suggested that they may 
be of use by removing some of the water of the blood, so that 
the corpuscles, being then shrivelled by exosmosis of their con- 
tents, may be in a fitter condition to absorb the "ferriferous 
chyle." And yet, if so, the drinking of a single glass of 
water would probably be sufficient to swell out the corpuacJes 
again, and thus put a stop to the process. It is just possible 
that a Cathartic may be serviceable by purging away from 
the blood some effete matters, as Sulphuretted IlydrogLn, 
formed by the continual decomposition of the tissues, which 
would have hindered the operation of the Chalybeate in the 
blood, by decomposing it. 

The use of Iron may, I think, be summed up by saying that 
it cures Aniemia. In this way it may benefit, and sometimes 
cure, other disorders, in which Anaemia is apt to bo a pro- 
minent symptom. Such are Amenorrhoea, Scrofula, Cancer, 
chronic Ague, Hysteria, Chorea, and Bright's diaease of the 
kidney. To these we may add Erysipelas of a low kind, which 
is sometimes associated with Anasmia. But it seems that it 
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can never be used advantageously in these disorders, when 
they are unattended with Anaemia; nor even then is it to be 
preferred to the other remedies specially appropriate in each 
case, but ought rather to be conjoined with them. Cancer, 
and granular kidney disease, may perhaps be alleviated, bat 
are seldom cured. In Chorea, Arsenic or Quinine may be 
used, with or without Iron. Aloetic purgatives may be ad- 
vantageously conjoined with Chalybeates in Amenorrhoea and 
Hysteria. Their use may be accompanied by cold affusiona, 
or by some antispasmodic stimulant. In Scrofula the Iodide 
of Iron affords us a valuable double remedy.* In chronic 
cases of Ague, when accompanied with Ansemia, as is often 
the case. Iron may be prescribed with advantage. 

In general Anaemia, an occasional purge, a generous diet, 
with good air and exercise, should be combined, if possible, 
with the Chalybeate treatment. 

Ord. VL Solvent's. 
{AntiUthics. 

The mineral Alkalies, their Carbonates, and neutral salts 

wi^h vegetable acids. Biborato and Phosphate of Soda. 

Benzoic and Cinnamic acids. 

AntiphoHphatics. 

Mineral and vegetable acids. Sour fruits.) 

Of all the fluid secretions, the secretion of Urine is perhaps 

the only important one which cannot cease to be fluid without 

* When lo'.lhle of Imn is taken, the Iodine passes out in the urine, but 
either none of the Iron leaves the system at all, or only the merest trace can 
be dii?covcre«l in the urine. Quevenne found that, after administering fifteen 
grains of Iodide of Iron, the Iodine appeared in the urine in ten or fifteen 
minutes; in forty-eight hours three-fourths had been excreted in this way; 
but during the same period only a trace of Iron was discovered in that secre- 
tion. 

This well illustrates one important difference between the catalytic (iodine) 
and the restorative (iron.) The former must be excreted ; the latter may be 
assimilated. 
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immediate damage to the system. The deposit of solid mat- 
ter from this secretion is dangerous, because tending to the 
formation of a solid calculus in the kidney or the bladder, in 
neither case easily extracted, and acting like a foreign body 
in these sensitive organs. This Urine, naturally clear and 
limpid, contains in it several substances which are by their 
nature insoluble^ but are held in solution by certain other 
materials. But in some morbid states these latter materials 
may be wanting, or else the insoluble bodies may be secreted 
in such quantity that the solvent material is unable to hold 
them in solution. In such instances, these parts of the urine 
may either be separated by the kidneys from the blood in a 
solid state, or may be deposited from the urine after excre- 
^ tion or on cooling. They then fall down in a crystalline or 
finely divided state, and constitute Urinary Deposits. 

Solvents are medicines which are employed to hold these 
insoluble substances in solution, where there is not enough 
of the natural solvent material in the system. They are me- 
dicines which tend, after being absorbed, to pass out of the 
blood into the urine. Although we are ill informed as to the 
nature of the ordinary urinary solvents, yet it is evident that 
they must be present, because substances which are by their 
nature insoluble occur in healthy urine. And it is also evi- 
dent that these medicines are able to supply their place ; for, 
after one is given in a case of urinary deposit, this latter 
disappears, at the same time that the solvent remedy may be 
detected chemically in the urine. 

In this, the last order of Restorative Haematics, a number 
of apparently dissimilar medicines are grouped together, all 
of which agree in this point of their action. 

The deposits in which solvents are appropriate are termed 
respectively Lithic and Phosphatic. Among the first are com- 
prehended Uric acid (also called Lithic,) Urate of Ammonia, 
and the more rarely occurring Urate of Soda. In the second 
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eet are comprised the Triple Phosphate of Ammonia 
Magnesia, aod the Phosphate of Lime. These deposita are 
each known by their peculiar form under the microscope.* 
They may easily be separated from the urine, when ia any 
amount, and tested chemically. The Lithic deposits (i. «. 
Uric acid and Urate of Ammonia) are entirely dispelled by a 
red heat, and are soluble in Alkalies. The Phosphatic deposits 
leave an earthy residue when heated, and are soluble in acids. 
When thus held in solution, the former are precipitated by 
an acid, the latter by an alkali, because by such a reag«i 
the solvent is neutralized In each case. 

Kow the circumstances which may cause these deposil 
are mainly of four kinds. (1.) A wrong in the diet. (2.) An 
error in the normal reaction of the blood, causing these mat- 
ters to he deposited, without being l/nmselves in excess, (3.) 
Th esuppression of another secretion. (4.) A fault of some 
process of assimilation or secretion, causing an absolute exeen 
of these constituents of the urine. 

Urinary sediments may be caused by slight variations il 
diet. Excessive indulgence in animal food or in wine m&j 
cause an over-secretion of Lithic acid. Sour drinks may cause 
a similar deposit, by rendering the urine acid; and sweet 
fruits, containing vegetable salts of the alkalies, may produce 
a phosphatic sediment, by rendering it alkaline. Such oases 
may be remedied by an attention to diet. 

Again, deposits may be caused by an excess of acid or 
of alkali in the blood, which excess is excreted by the kid- 
neys, and causes a lithic or phosphatic gravel, without aa 
excess of Litbates or of Phosphates in the urine. Whatever 

* A deposit of Oislute ot Lime occurs sometimes. Il ia seen ift minute 
oeUhedra ; but is rnrely in Bufficient qnnntit; to be diatiagaieheil b; oliemical 
testB. Il does nut come nitbin ihe iaflaeoco of SoWent meiiicines. Lut il, 
u Dr. ReoB Eupposes, Die produciion of Oxalic Acid ia only an aberrMit 
■jmptom of the tilliie acid dintbesia — then antililhica might reaaomiblj 
recommeuded In Oialuria, sa indeed they im. 
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be the condition of Uric acid in Urine, it is certain that it 
is held in solution hy some matter of an alkaline nature.* 
When this alkaline matter is neutralized by an acid, the 
Uric acid prectpitatea. This may perhaps be caused in Rheu- 
matic fever by an excess of Lactic acid. The PhoaphateB are 
held in solution by Phosphoric acid, or by that matter which 
gives to healthy urine its alight acid reaction.f An excess of 
alkali in the blood, ?fhichmay probably occur in Typhoid and 
low fevers, will cause their precipitation. Or the alkali may 
be formed in the bladder by the decomposition of the urine. 
This may occur in inflammation of the bladder, or in reten- 
tion of urine caused by paraplegic paralysis. 

In some cases of an excessively acid secretion in the sto- 
mach, as may occur daring the presence of Sarcina ventriculi, 
there does not seem to be enough acid left in the system to 
maintain the acidity of the urine. This then is apt to become 
alkaline, and may deposit Phosphates. 

In such cases there is no absolute excess of the deposited 
matter; but it is in relative excess, for the substance which 
should properly dissolve it is overcame or neutralized by a 
reagent of an opposite nature. Acids and alkalies have al- 
ready been mentioned as efBcacious in these instances; the 
former in phosphatic, the latter in lithio deposits. They di- 
rectly neutralize the disturbing cause; the alkali, or the acid. 
They are not in snob cases truly solvents; they do not them- 

* Some suppose thnt thu acid occnrs in health; nrine !□ a free state. It 
ie more coQimoDl;^ tliought to exist as Dcale of Annnonia, LehmiLDn states 
that it is found sa Orate of Soda. Otbeia imagtoe that it is held in Bolutioa 
b; neaiis of Phospbate of Soda, 

t This acid is ascribed by aome to Urate of Ammooia, whioli is to a gmall 
extent soluble in water. Others ounaider that it is due botli to this and to 
PhoBpboria said, which is the opioiou of Dr. Frout aod Dr. Q. Bird. Others 
attribute it to Lactic acid, which is stated by Beneliua, Lehmann, and Simon, 
to exiat id healthy urine. Some consider the aoid to consist in a SuperphoB- 
phata of Soda. Llebig suppoaes that it is due to Uric acid, held in solutioa 
by the common Phosphate of Soda. Qe also eouBidars Ilipparic acid to be 
an invariable ingredient in healthy tinman urine. 



selves hold in solation tlie insoluble materials, but tbey set Ti 
Boniething else that sbal! be capable of doiog bo. (r. Acidt; 
Alkalies.) 

A suppression of the secretion of the slcln causes a Iithi< 
deposit in some eases, as in a common "cold." For tbe 
spiration contains a free acid, probably lactic or bntyi 
and nben it is suppressed, the secretion of this acid is ihrovit 
upon the kidneys, and the urine is rendered more acij tbsa 
naturally. The obvious indication in the treatment is to 
restore the function of the skin, as by warm baths, diapfaorb- 
tics, etc. 

It is in the case of urinary deposits produced in the fooi 
way that true Solvents are appropriate. 

From some morbid condition of the system, it happens tl 
these insoluble constituents of the urine are secreted in ab- 
tolute excess, — in a larger quantity than in health. Kow the 
system labours to excrete them in solution, even when in ex- 
cess; and often succeeds in doing so. But frequently this 
cannot be done, it being impossible for a sufficient quantity 
of the solvent material to be formed oat of the blood. There 
is then a deposit in tbe urine. 

We have seen that when such matters are deposited because 
in relative excess, tbe only fit mode of treatment consists in 
tbe administration of an acid or an alkali, which shall neu- 
tralize the morbid reaction of the blood. Such a case ia rare ; 
bnt these cases of absolute excess are much more common. 
There are two ways in which we may treat them ; we may 
adopt either curative or palliative remedies. We may aim at 
the cause of the disease, which is generally in the blood. An 
absolute excess of Lithates may be caused by dyspepsia, or 
by a gouty disorder. This is most surely controlled by a 
Catalytic medicine, {v. Antiarthrities.) An absolute excess of 
Phosphates may be caused by an organic derangement of the 
nervons centres, when it is very difficult to cure ; or it may 
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simplj be due to great nervous ezcitemont, hard study, or 
Eaelimcholia. Such cases should be distiDguiehed from a mere 
alkaline oonditioQ of the urine, without absolute excess of 
Phosphates, and may often be cured by attention to the dis- 
turbed nervous functions. 

Such a curative course of treatment aims at the primary 
cause of the deposit; but when we are unsuocessful in our 
attempt to control this, or when the excess of solid matter 
is so great as to be positively dangerous, we are then driven 
to have recourse to palliative remeHiea. These are Solvents; 
medicines which pass into the blood, combine there with the 
peccant matters, pass out with them into the urinary secre- 
tion, and hold them there securely in solution. Such an agent 
may often be advantageously combined with the Catalytic 
remedy, which tends to cure the systematic disorder. It is a 
blood-medicine. Its action is so far permanent, that it effects 
its object definitely, dissolving and carrying away a certain 
portion of insoluble matter. But as it also passes out itself, 
it requires to be frequently repeated, because the deposit con- 
tinues to be formed, und demands each time a fresh portion 
of solvent. It obviously acts on the Ueslorative principle. 
The deposit should be excreted in a dissolved state, but ia 
not. The remedy therefore supplies a want. 

Water is the simplest and most efEcacioos of all solvents, 
and should in all cases of gravel be very freely administered. 
Bouchardat has remarked that great water-drinkers are never 
afHicted with stone. All the urinary deposits are, to sonne 
extent, soluble in water, although comparalirelff insoluble. 
Whenever the urine is of higher specific gravity than it 
ehould be in health, more water should he drunk. The 
average specific gravity of healthy urine is about 1-018,* 

Acids and Alkalies are most important as solvents. They 

* According to Simon, it ia 1-012S; Becqueral makes it 1017; Dr. Frout 
and Dr. OoliliDg Bin], 1-020; Bsrulius ralra it still higher. 
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do not now act indirectly, as in the case before mentioni 
but directly dissolve the insoluble matter. Acids dissolve » 

pbospfaatic, and Alkalies or their carbonates a lithic deposit, 
in the body, aa well as out of it. Although the natural 
Bolvent may be neither an acid nor an alkali, but something 
else different in nature from these, yet anything that will 
rightly dissolve the deposit will be fit to supply its place. 
Any of the free Acids may serve to dissolve a precipitated 
phosphate. Hydrochloric is perhaps the best of the mineral 
acids, although Phosphoric has been recommended on theo- 
retical grounds. Sulphuric is the least efficacious, because it 
does not always pass out in the urine, {v. Chap. IV.) Sonr 
fruits, as Currants or green Gooseberries, may be useful in 
phosphatlc cases; but ripe fruits have an opposite tendency. 
Acidulous drinks may be recommended, as Cider, Perry, and 
Rhenish wines. Of the free alkalies used to dissolve a lithic 
sediment. Potash is preferable to Soda, because it forma a 
more soluble compound with Uric acid. The BicarbonateB 
the fixed alkalies are best, because least irritant. Bicarboni 
of Soda is contained in Vichy water. The soluble Bicarbonati 
of Magnesia may be given with advantage. The Carbonate 
of Lithia has been recommended by Mr. A. Ure; but it ia 
comparatively insoluble. The neutral vegetable salts of the 
alkalies, and sweet fruits which contain them, arc equivalent 
to the Cajbonates, because converted into them in the sys- 
tem, as has already been shown. They may he pleasantly 
administered in the form of efFervesoing draughts, in the 
formation of which the Carbonic acid of an alkaline carbona^ 
is displaced by Citric or Tartaric acid. 

The danger which attends the continual use of acids or 
alkalies, particularly of the latter, is that their long employ- 
ment may engender a condition of an opposite nature to that 
which they were intended to alleviate. An acid may at 
CADBe a lithic deposit in the urine; or, still more freqni 
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an alkali may produce a phoephatic Bediment. Their admi- 
nistration ahould therefore be conducted with caution." 

There are some other remedies which may be advantage- 
ouely employed as solvents for Uric acid and Uratea, whose 
use is not attended with this danger, and whose efficacy is a 
proof that the occurrence of a deposit in the urine is not a 
mere question of the preponderance of scid or of alkali in 
that secretion. The most important of these is the common 
Phosphate of Soda, first recommended by Liebig, who disco- 
vered that Uric acid was soluble in a solution of that salt. 

If forty grains of dry Phosphate of Soda, seven grains of 
Uric acid, and fifteen of Ilippuric acid, be dissolved in a pint 
of hot water, and to tliis solution two per cent, of Urea bo 
added, a kind of artificial urine will be formed. 

Biborate of Soda, or Borax, has also the power of dissolving 
Uric acid, and has been recommended in the treatment of 
Hthic deposits by Bouchardat and Binswanger. 

Mr. A. Ure has strongly recommended Benzoic acid in theae 
cases. It passes out in the urine as Hippuric acid. (v. Prop. 
VI.] The amount of the deposit appears to decrease under the 
nae of thia remedy; but whether the formation of the Uric 
acid in the blood is prevented, as supposed by Mr. Ure, or 
whether it is not simply held in solution by means of the 
Hippuric acid, is not clear.f Dr. Golding Bird recommends 

' * Dr. Bpnce Jones oonaiderB thsC Alkalies maj' in aome cages eSeot a radi- 
cal enre of tbe litliia uid diathesis ; Ihat by oombining nitU Laatic acid in 
the blood, the; tend to promote its oiidacion into Carbonio acid and water, 
and thai Tree the sfstem from excess of acid mslter. He recommeuds tbe 
folloning rales; bo long as any red crystals of Una acid are depoBiled from 
freah nrine liept for tweoty-four liou-s iu a giast Teaael, the dose of alkali is 
to be coDlitiued or increased ; the sooner sncli crjstals form, the larger is the 
doBe required, the largest of nil being necessary trhen the red ssjid is fonned 
in the bladder; but vhcn no crystidg at all form daring the above period, 
the ttlknli must be stopped. —{/.^r/u'-- in JlffJ. Timei and Gat., M»r. 25. 186i.) 
f BeDioate of Soda is reeommended by Bopjean on tbe ground that it hu 
file power of amiiming Urio into Hippuric acid.— (i' Piiio'i MtJicale, Pari*, 
BtpL 1856.) 
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also Ginnamic acid, which is contained in cinnamon water, 
and in the balsams of Pern and Tola. It resembles BensoiCi 
and undergoes the same change into Hippuric acid. The 
salts of these acids possess a similar power. 

Diuretics in general are useful in all cases of urinary de- 
posit, for they increase the quantity of the fluid part of the 
urine. It is observed by Dr. Prout that healthy urine is the 
best solvent that we are able to supply. 

When solvent remedies are employed for the purposes above 
mentioned, they not unfrequently fail altogether; and, as has 
been already observed, they require, even when successful, to 
be perpetually administered, or else the deposit will recur. 
For the Solvent passes out along with each successive quan- 
tity of the Lithic or Phosphatic matter that is formed and 
excreted. 

A radical cure of such deposits can only be effected by a 
medicine that shall counteract the morbid process by which 
they are continually produced. This can seldom be done by a 
Restorative, but requires a Catalytic medicine. Such remedies 
we must presently consider, (v. Antiarthritics.) 

Thus are concluded the six orders of Restorative medicines; 
all of which are seen to agree together in some common cha- 
racters. 

When a disease depends on the want of some material in the 
system, then it admits of being cured by a Restorative, which, 
in the theory of its actioD, is the simplest of all known medi- 
cines. And when a morbid process results in a diminution 
of the amount in the blood of some necessary constituent, 
then also may a Restorative be of use in alleviating the con- 
sequences of such a disorder; or may even effect a cure, when 
the morbid process has ceased, and left only its results be- 
hind it. 

Bat when the materies morbi is still working in the blood, 
a radical cure can only be effected by a Catalytic medicine, 
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which shall be capable of meeting it there, and of counteract- 
ing its noxious influence. 

Some Restoratives are also included among Catal jtics, from 
a regard to a different phase of their action. The most im- 
portant of these are Alkalies, which are of use in general 
inflammation, and also in Scrofulous and Scorbutic diseases, 
acting in a way that is at present but obscurely explained. 

When the modus operandi of a medicine is obscure, but 
when it is apparent that it has the power of counteracting a 
disease, I have preferred to place it among Catalytics, rather 
than to include it with Restorative medicines. But there are 
not many cases in which we are thus left in doubt. 

The diseases curable by Catalytics are all evidently pro- 
duced by an active morbid agency. Those which are treated 
by Restoratives are just as evidently remediable by the arti- 
ficial supply or substitution of some one or more of the ele- 
ments of the blood. 

CATALYTICS. 

These constitute the second division of Haematic medicines. 
The above name is applied to them on the assumption that 
their operation in the blood results in the destruction or coun- 
teraction of certain morbid agencies. (xaToXuaj.) 

The difference in action between this and the preceding 
division of blood-medicines has been stated at length in the 
remarks on Haematics in general. On recurring to Prop. 
VII., it will be seen that it is there stated — 

"That others (medicines of the first class,) called Catalytics, 
act so as to counteract a morbid material or process, and must 
pass out of the body." 

The action of the remedies in this division, which are the 
surest and most potent of all those that are employed in the 
treatment of disease, is involved in a greater degree of doubt 
13 
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rATALYTICA. 

Onl. 1. Antiphiogistica. 

Onl. 2. Ainisypliilitica. 

Onl. ij. Antiscrofulosa. 

Orel. 4. Antiarthritica. 
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Ord. 5. Antiscorbutica. 
Ord. 6. Antiperiodica. 
Ord. 7. Anticonvulsiva. 
Ord. 8. Antisquamosa. 
The medicines of the first order are employed in infiam- 
matory disorders generally, and possess an influence over the 
process of sthenic inflammation, however first produced. The 
second order contains those that are used in the several forms 
of Syphilis. The third, those that are employed in Scrofula. 
The fourth, those that are found to be useful in the cure of 
painful afiectionsof the joints, as Gout and Rheumatism ; and 
also of Oxaluria, Lithiasis, Diabetes, and other disorders of 
secondary assimilation. The fifth order contains those that 
are useful in Scurvy. The sixth, those that are employed in 
Ague, Bemittents, and other periodic disorders, on the Ca- 
talytic principle. The seventh, those used in convulsive dis- 
orders. Lastly, the eighth, those that are capable of curing 
Lepra, Psoriasis vulgaris, and some other skin diseases. 

The action of these medicines being much more obscure 
than that of Restoratives, I shall therefore have less to say 
about them individually, and shall not go so much into par- 
ticulars. That part of Prop. VII. which refers to Catalytics 
may be divided into the following minor propositions: — 
m, p. 1. — That they act in tbe blood, and that their effect is 

permanent. 
m. p. 2. — That each of itself tends to work out a peculiar ope- 
ration in the blood, 
m. p, 3. — That the diseases in which they are used depend on 
certain morbid materials or actions in the blood. 
m. p. 4. — That the result of the action of a Catalytic medi- 
cine is in some way to neutralize or counteract 
some one or more of these morbid processes. 
m, p. 5. — That these medicines are all unnatural to the blood, 
and must at length pass out of the system. 
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It might seem at first as if the first, fourth, and fifth of thi 
minor propositions would alone suffice to include the origii 
affirmation. But & medicine mayact in the blood, and may 
counteract a disorder; and yet il may counteract tbc disorder 
in some other way tliau by acting in the blood. It is iiec«s- 
Bary further to prove the disease to be a blood disease. And 
the evideuce of counteraction will be rendered stronger if we 
can prove that the medicine employed is itself capable of set- 
ting up in the blood some peculiar i)rocess, — of causing in it 
a change of some special kind. For, were it not to do so, we 
could hardly understand how it could meet the requirements 
of one ease more than of another, or how it could at all arrest 
an aotivo process in that fluid over which it exerted itself no 
particular infiuence. And this thing, which is laid down ia 
the second minor proposition, can, I think, be proved in 
great majority of instances. 

Before proceeding to the separate discussion of the ordem< 
of Catalytic medicines, it would be better that some remarks 
should bo made ujjon the remedies of this division taken col- 
lectively. And we will, in the first place, consider some of the 
Htatoments ventured by authors respecting this kind of medi- 
citioH ; at) a comparison of these should aid us iu the discovery 
of the truth. 

Bill in referring to the opinions that have been advanci 
ou the action of this group of medicines, our task is renderedl 
oomparatively easy by the fact that a great number of wril 
on Nfareria Modica have failed to recognise them aa a bodji"* 
It may seem strange to one who has reflected on the subjeo^j 
but it in nevertheless true, that the majority of authors ha" 
taken no notice whatever of medicines acting in the blood,] 
with the exception of Acids and Alkalies, which are groupi 
by some aa Chemical remedies. All other medicines ha' 
boon generally arranged under the two great and ill-defii 
Iiwds of Nerve- medicines and Eliminatives. I cannot find it; 
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possible, by either of these terms, to give any idea of the real 
action of the many important agents which I have included 
in this division. 

It would aeeni that it has been generally supposed that me- 
dicines — bodies of active properties, and more or less peculiar 
construction — are able to enter and to pass through a fluid 
which is still more complicated and changeable in nature 
than themselves, yet that while so doing they produce no im- 
pression upon it. but proceed passively to the solid tissues, 
or fjuietly pass out of the body, without ever leaving behind 
them any trace of their action. 

Certain writers have made some amends by including in 
their arrangements a class termed AJteralives. But even 
then they have not unfreciuently laid it down as a rule that 
they produce, in the first place, an impression on the nervous 
aystem, and that this has subseiuently the effect of altering 
the manifestations of vital force. How varied and peculiar 
in nature must these nervous impressions be, to account for 
actions which are often so widely different! 

The medicines thus grouped as Alteratives correspond very 
nearly with my division of Catalytica. The permanency of 
their effects, and the fact that the disorders which they cure 
are blood-disorders, will sufficiently stamp the character of 
the operation of these remedies. 

In many vrnrkf. as in thoso of Dr. Duncan, of Dr. A. T. ThomBon, 
and mora lately, of l)rs. Ball.irJ nnd Garrod, the enistetice of a olaes of 
Alteratives or blood-tnedicinrs is not even recognised or alluded to. 

Bui in the Icnrned clntitifiuatioD of Dr. Pcroira L loud-medicines bold 
an important place. All except Chalyboates are grouped tO|;ethcr in n 
sub-clasB, called SpaniemiuB, becauBe they tend to impoTerish tbe blood. 
In addition to those nhicli I have named Cataljtics, there are here the 
aeids and alkalies. It is true that all these medicinei, after long use, 
impoverish the blood, which, indeed, suffices to prove my Sr«t point — 
vii.: that thej act tn tbo blood, and that their effect is permanent. But 
Dr. Pereira has founded his classification on the phyiiological action of 
medicines, and not on their theropeatical uses, which form tbe basis of 
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mine. Thua he tnkea no notice of the questiuna of what their ultimal 
degti nation mny be, or whftt their primary modus operandi; ■»' 
ihey hnva to remain in the blood, or to puaa out uf it; and v 
ifauy uon aot by supplying n material to it, or by neutraliiing a n 
in it. The auhscquent atatementa wbioh Dr. Peraira has chosen ft 
biuie of hia subdlviaiona, founded often on ihorupeutical a 
in certnin cases to he aomewliat problematical. Thus he calls i 
"adipao," or Ihi rat-quenching, which very imperfectly eipressmi I; 
tQtion. Allialiea are grouped with Salts, Iodine, aod Sulpbui 
general title of "reaolTeutia seu liquefiicientin," i*. e. resol vents, or liquj 
facieuts, which involvea nn aaautnption that aome might be incUoed l| 
diapute. The title of Spnufumics, applied to the whole, though u 
tionable iu a classification which is founded upon Iboir ultimate nctll 
in health, would hs quite inappropriate iu an arrangement like i 
which has tu du with their inSuence in the cure of diaenses. Foi 
object in making use of such agents ia not ti) impoverish the blood, b 
to obtain such a mnnifeatatiun of their power as shall suffice to a 
liie the noxious agent, and no more. 

Dr. A, Billing {Pi-inciples of Medu-iJiP. 5lh edU. pp. 70-75) con 
that Mercury, Arsenic, Colchicum, and all the medicines which h>t 
been called Specifics, are not in fact so, but that they ars capabla J 
lubduing diSerent kinda of infiammntion by enuring c 
dilated CBpilUry vessels. This eiplanntiun has certainly the ohann I 
Bimptioity, but not, in my opinion, the merit of truth. Dr. Billing m 
ports this argument by instancing the number of remedies that li 
been used in Syphilia, and considers that they must all operate 
aimilnr way, both in this and in other disorders. Yet are all then 
dioines of use or tidTantage in Ague, in Lepra, in Chorea, and in 
fulaT But why ia it nut so, if all act in the same way t Their w 
actions should exhibit no difference in kind, but only in degree, 
the opinion of the same able authority that Mercury and Iodine dirainifl 
morbid growths by starving them; that they cut off the supply of bloi 
by eontrocting the capillaries in the same way as in other ci ~ 

malignant growthf We are seldom able by such moana to reduce the 
sise of a tumour, unless it depends iin a bluod-disorder, as Syphilis or 
Scrofula. The nide distinctions Hud the slindea of difference which exist 
between the operations of these several medicinea are surely too mM 
and too serioua to allow us to account for them all hy one exp]aiititioii|| 

But we may put aside general arguments, and appeal to facta, 
first place, it is very far from being proved that in all thea 
the capillary vessels are dilated. But let us even admit that it 
proved, and wc are not then nearer to the cstablinhment of the ftba 
hypothesis. For is the action of any medicinal agent on the cftpilltL 
it in character? 
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Mr. Wharton Jones, in his Astley Cooper Prize Essay, states that be 
has found the effects of medicinal solutions on the capillaries in the web 
of a frog's foot to be very various. For even a solution of Sulphate of 
Copper has been known to cause dilatation, and one of Atropia to pro- 
duce constriction ; though the former is an astringent, and the latter a 
paralyzer. So that the vessels are not nearly so much under the influ- 
ence of such agencies as Dr. Billing would seem to imagine. In these 
experiments the solutions were concentrated, and applied directly. But 
in the cases in point we might have two or three grains of Iodide of 
Potassium, one-tenth of a grain of Arsenite of Potash, or one-twentieth 
of a grain of Bichloride of Mercury, diluted down by about twenty 
pounds of blood, and extended through many miles of capillary tubes! 
And if simple contraction of the capillaries were required, surely Astrin- 
gents, which are known to effect this, should be the must useful of all 
these medicines. But we do not find it to be so. Further, this idea 
must include a virtual denial of the causation of blood disorders by 
special morbid agencies. 



Such are the grounds upon which is founded a denial of the 
existence of specific medicines, — i. e.of remedies which are of 
particular or special use in one or more disorders.* Is it rea- 
sonable to deny that Mercury is of particular use in Syphi- 
lis? That Iodide of Potassium exerts a special influence over 
secondary forms of the same malady ? that Iodine and Potash 
are each peculiarly adapted to scrofulous cases? or that Col- 
chicum will often stop a fit of the Gout when other Medi- 
cines have failed to relieve it? If we cannot deny it, we must 
admit such actions to be in some degree specific. To adopt 
this term is to a certain extent to confess our ignorance, and 
for this reason many have objected to it ; but under the cir- 
cumstances some confession of ignorance is becoming. The 

* ** The study of specific medicines is too much disregarded no w. No doubt 
the bunting after specifics is a mark of ignorance and weakness in medicine, 
yet the neglect of them is proof also of immaturity; for, in fact, all medicines 
will be found specific in the perfection of the science." — S. T. Coleridge. In 
a certain sense I ogree to this. All blood -medicines, ivhen rightly applied, 
are of speciul use with regard to particular diseases; and all remedies of the 
other three classes are of special use with regard to particular symptoms, (v 
p. 128.J 
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word is, however, decidedly objectionable, when it is misap- 
plied to express the idea of some particular medicine being 
the only one that can be used in a certain disorder. For this 
is an exaggeration of the truth that may lead to very serions 
error. 

The Catalytic orders have been enumerated above. On re- 
verting to the list it will be found that their titles have one 
common commencement. The prefix Anti- involves a prin- 
ciple. These medicines produce ceitain actions which are can-- 
trary to diseased actions, inasmuch as they neutralize them, 
and cannot subsist with them. It is granted that in some 
cases the actions may appear similar in some respects. But 
this merely shows that they move, as it were, in the same 
sphere, for else one of them could not meet the other. How- 
ever the operation of a medicine may sometimes seem to re- 
semble that of a disease, it is always in effect contrary to it. 
The similarity is of a kind which does not concern us. An 
acid and an alkali are so far similar, that they may both 
produce heat when mixed with water, and both prove corro- 
sive and destructive to organized tissues; but they are practi- 
cally contrary, and when brought together they neutralize each 
other. 1 will now just indicate the manner in which the 
minor propositions are to be established, reserving the fuller 
consideration of diseases and remedies until afterwards. 

CaUih/tic lyieduiras act In the hlootl, and their effect is perma- 
nent. This is simply to affirm that they belong to the class 
of iJaimatics, to which Restoratives also belong. Of all that 
are named below, there are not any, except Colchicum and 
Antimony, that possess in any degree the action of nerve-me- 
dicines^ — /.e. that exert a sudden and transient influence over 
the nervous system. I believe the sedative powers of these 
medicines to be (juitc distinct from their Catalytic influence. 
I shall attempt to show that each of them has a peculiar 
actiim of its own on the blood, even in health; which cannot 
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be said of Restorative medicines. Of all these Catalylics two 
things are known. When they cure a disease, they do so 
definitely, so that it does not in general tend to return; and 
when they only alleviate il, the improvement ellected is more 
or less (>ermaneut. In the second place, they are found to 
produce, after being long administered, a change for the worae 
in the blood, a diminution in the amount of Fibrine and of 
the red corpuscles. Thus they are blood impoverishers, when 
given in excess. These considerations alone, when combined 
with the proof of absorption — i. e. that they all pass into the 
seci'etiona, and may be detected there — are conclusive as to 
the fact of their being HEcmatic m^icines. We pass to the 
second minor proposition, which consists in the statement of 
a property that is peculiar to Catalytic Ilaimatica, 

Each Catalytic Imds ofilselflo workout a peculiar operation 
in the hhoil. 

This peculiar process, established by their presence in the 
bloo<], forms part of the known history of each Catalytic me- 
dicine. It will suffice to demonstrate this if I condense into 
08 few words as possible the facts that are known on this sub- 
ject, with respect to each of the orders of this division of 
remedies, as we come to consider them in turn. 

For the present it may be remarked that the catalytic re- 
medies are chiefly drawn from the mineral kingdom, and con- 
sist of metallic salts and other substances, which are poisonous 
when in large doses. They all have an action in the blood, 
in some cases, similar, in many, different, in most, distinctive. 
Antimony, for example, wastes the blood, at thosame time that 
itafteetslhe nervous system. Mercury attacks the plastic cle- 
ment of the blood with still greater vigour, produces a fetid 
material out of it which is rapidly eliminated, and may cause 
a peculiar rash. Iodine wastes the body, brings on a low fe- 
brile condition, and causes a' rash. Saline medicines dissolve 
fibrine, and waste the blood. Alkalies do the same, and eli- 



minate sulpliur into the urine, combined with them ia t1 
form of aul[)liuric acid. Sulphur effects changes in the blood, 
inasmuch as it is found to combine there both with hydroge-n 
and oxygen, and to carry them out of the system as sulphor. 
retted hydrogen and sulphuric acid. Arsenic, Silver, Zi 
Lead, Copper, have many curious and peculiar blood acti< 
They deteriorate the blood, and cause eruptive disorders. 
They affect the nerves in a permanent manner, either by theii 
own presence in the blood, or by the presence of the products 
to which they give rise. And so, as we pass through the lif 
of Catalytic remedies, shall I hope to show that each Catal; 
has a peculiar blood operation. 

The divisions of Htematica differ in this: RestoratiTea act 
by being in the blood ; Catalytics by working in the blood. 
All we have to do with the lalter just now is to afBrra (wl 
we shall afterwards establish) this part of their action. 

Each of these medicines works out a certain process or o] 
ration in the blood, and affects the condition of that fluid. But 
I am very far from believing that this known operation is in all 
casestheone by which they neutralizemorbid poisons. T] 
action is probably of a much more inscrutable character. 

Before proceeding further, I may here take the opportani 
of insisting again on the differences between Catalytio 
Restorative medicines. Catalytics will even in health w( 
outtheirpeculiar process in tlie blood. Restoratives exei 
in that case no particular influence. The latter may rei 
in the blood ; their office is supply or substitution. Cataly) 
may not remain beyond a certain time; their ofGceiacounl 
action. The systora then labours to excrete them. Bi 
passing out of the body, one or two, as Colchicum, may 
on the nerves. In the moment of excretion, the majoi 
act as Eliminatives. But some, as the metals used as Ai 
convulsives, are astringent, and diminish secretion genei 
Mercury, Antimony, and Iodine, are among the moat 
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portant Eliminativea known. They act on all glands, but on 
some more than on otbera. Antimony ia also a special seda- 
tive to the Vagus nerve, and as such exerts an important in- 
fluence, which enables it sometimes to cut abort the process 
of inflammation by depressing the action of the heart. 

We arrive at the third minor proposition. 

The diseases m which (licse medicines are employed are active 
Hood diseases. 

In most cases the correctness of this atatement is univer- 
sally admitted. 

That Syphilis, Scrofula, Gout, Bheumatism, Scorbutus, 
Ague, and Eruptive disorders,are essentially blood -diseases — 
('. e., that in each of them there is either a morbid material 
present in that fluid, or a morbid action going on there, which 
constitutes the chief wrong, — is so generally admitted, that it 
may be said to form a fundamental part of the science of me- 
dicine as taught at the present day. This disposes of six out 
of the eight tribes of diseases in question. In inflammation, 
the primary causes of which are various, we have one thing 
which alwaysbrings it within the sphere of action of a blood- 
medicine. There is an excess of fibrine in the blood, which 
keeps up fever, and tends to cause efl'usions. 

Among convulsive diseases, some are purely nervous; 
others, as Hysteria, Chorea, and some forms of Epilepsy and 
Tetanus, are connected, as will afterwards be shown, with a 
peculiar blood crasis, and may be controlled 'by blood-me- 
dicines. 

It will shortly be indicated more at length that there ia in 
all the diseases controlled by Catalytic medicines an active 
wrong in the blood. 

It having been once shown that the diseases in which Ca- 
talytics are used have each their essence in a process in the 
blood, the fourth minor proposition will not be difficult to 
establish, though iu fact the most important of all. 
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Ike CKtion of a Catalytic rcsvlts in the neutralization or eotu^. 
leraclion of one or more of these morbid af/mcies. 

This may be considered to be already safEciently proTed. 
It is established by experience that these remedies severally 
counteract the diseases naraed. It is shown that thej have 
an action in the blood; and the diseases which they cure 
will be proved to be blood-diseases, Tlien it is clear that if 
the former counteract the latter, and have no action on the 
nerves, they must do it by some agency in that fluid, over the 
particles of which both exert an influence. They are C'ata< 
lytic Hiematics ; i. e., medicines which, by an operation in 
the blood, are enabled to counteract disorders which depend 
upon active morbid agencies. This is all that can be poei- 
lively affirmed of their mode of operation. 

The fifth and last minor proposition relates to an important 
difierence between these and Restorative medicines. The 
latter may remain in the system, for if they did not do so, 
they could restore nothing to the blood. But Catalylics can- 
not restore any thing, for they are generally unnatural to 
the blood, They must sooner or later be excreted. 

Catalylics are utinatural to lite blood, and muet at length ji 
out of lite system. 

Of the list of Cutalytics, the only medicines that occur va 
constituents of healthy blood are Alkalies, Salts of the alka- 
lies and earths, Chlorine, and Sulphur. Of these, the Alkalies^ 
and possibly also the others, are not uimatural to the blo< 
when administered in small quantities, and may remain i 
the system and act as Restoratives, when there is a defioiei 
in the blood of similar materials. But even these substance 
when given in large quantity, as is the case when 1 
are' used for Catalytic purposes, are unnatural to the blood, 
and must be excreted from it. "With respect to the other 
Catalytios, they cannot any of them remain naturally in ths-^ 
blood, under any circumstances. Their very presence 1 
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awhile constitutes an artificial disease, and ia only to be 
tolerated or recommended because it may serve to counter- 
act a morbid action of a more serious and uncontrollable 
character. 

The kidneys generally constitute the channel by which 
these Catalytics are removed from the blood. Most of them, 
in passing out, act as diuretics. From this we must perhaps 
except the salts of Lead, Zinc, and Copper. Doubtless some 
are excreted partially or entirely by the raucous membrane 
of the bowels, but this we cannot so readily appreciate. The 
circumstance that the astringents just mentioned are effica- 
cious in diarrhcca seems to point to their access to the intes- 
tinal surface from the blood. 

It has already been shown that these Catalytics are all so- 
luble in some way in the intestinal canal, and that they are 
absorbed. ( Vi'le Prop. I. ; Prop. II.) All of them that can 
be detected by chemical means have actually been discovered 
in the blood. But the system will not, if it can be avoided, 
Bufer them to remain there long. The glands are charged 
with the office of jiurging the blood of all morbid materials ; 
and thus these substances pass out in the secretions ; moat 
particularly, as I have just said, in the secretion of urine. 

Every one of the medicines of this division, enumerated 
below, — excepting perhaps Colchicum, which is difficult to 
recognise chemically, — baa been detected in the urine by 
M. Wehler, M. Orfila, and others. The Alkalies and Acids 
are combined, so as to form salts ; the vegetable suits are de- 
composed; Sulphur has changed into Sulphuric anid; and 
the metallic bases are found to be variously combined ; but 
all the fixed inorganic materials remain essentially the same, 
however altered in arrangement. Many of these medicines 
have been likewise detected in the secretions of other glands. 
The subject will be further discussed in the consideration of 
Prop.X^ and does not immediately concern us now. 




The minor propositions being established, will build up t! 
major; but all that I have Yentured to n£Qrm of this group 
of medicines is, that tliey counteract morbid agencies by an 
operation in the blood. 

Now, the mode of counteractioa is not defined, becau 
is only in a few cases that we can even guess at it. In t! 
majority of instances it seems inexplicable. We know tld 
Syphilis is a poison in the blood. Mercury also is a poia^ 
in the blood. But why does Mercury antagonize and a 
hilate Syphilis? The case is tho same with Scrofula and % 
dine ; with Lepra and Arsenic. It ia very humiliating tol 
baffled when we have got thus far ; when, led by the bu 
of Science, we have been conducted almost to the end of tl 
interesting inquiry, to find that we are perfectly unable^ 
take the last step, and thus to conclude our adventure. 

When there is no disease, a Catalytic medicine may Vi 
out its own action in the blood, and produce a disease, 
when there ie some previous disorder, the working of t 
Catalytic may operate so as to counteract this already exifl 
ing action, being so far similar to it, that it acts in the a 
department, and may thus occasionally produce by a 
dent like results ; but being nevertheless, as we have set 
essentially contrary to it, because it neutralizes it. 

Such opposite relations are met with even among natuj 
diseases, Vaccination and Small Fox afford us an inataiV| 
of the mutual counteraction of morbid processes. These p 
sons are alike in their operation. Dr. Fouquet, of Freibad 
has tried the eftects of re-vaccination in Syphilis, on the & 
mates ofa large military hospital, with great apparent bene! 
as it is said. These poisons are unlike in their results, 
are Ague and Phih isis ; and persons who have had Ague M 
said to be less liable to Phthisis than others. Again, we fi 
that one attack of an eruptive fever preserves the syslera.* 
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some way from the renewed operation of the same poison. In 
these morbid phenomena we find something of a parallel to 
the curious operation of Catalytic medicines in controlling 
blood -diseases; for I have shown that these remedies them- 
selves are artificial blood-diseases. 

Such ideas lead us on into the uncertain regions of specu- 
lation. 

The idea that diseased actions may possibly be accounted 
for by supposing the existence ot speciSil fermentations in the 
blood, is by no means a new one. Inscrutable as these 
diseased actions themselves may be, yet we are enabled to 
recognise processes of a nature analogous to fermentation as 
going on in that fiuid in health. Of such a kind probably 
are, the change of albumen into fibrine; the changes which 
take place in the starchy matters of the food before they can 
be oxidized into carbonic acid; and the changes that must 
occur in nitrogenous substances before absorption, as well as 
those that accompany afterwards the downward progress of 
ihe same materials, from living tissue into Urea and Uric 
acid, to be finally excreted from the system. It is a curious 
fact that nearly every known product of organic fermentation 
has been discovered in the human body in health or in dis- 
ease. Lactic, butyric and acetic acids have been frequently 
found there. Dr. Heintz has lately added to these succinic 
acid, discovered in a hydatid cyst of the liver. 

The production of many disorders by the access of a known 
morbid material, the working of that material on the par- 
ticles of the blood after a special fashion peculiar to itself 
alone, and the gradual elimination of certain products, also 
peculiar to this one operation, are circumstances in which 
diseases bear an obvious analogy to processes of fermenta- 
tion. The same remark applies to the working of Catalytic 

medicines. 

It is then just possible that one of these medicines might 
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produce in tlie blood a fernientation which sliuuld moet and 
neutralize the morbid fermentation; or that it might simply 
determine the latter in a different direction, and Ihua bring it 
to a desirable end. Acting in health so as to pntduco amor- 
bid change, it might operate In disease by meanx of diverting 
into a right direction a change that is already going oq in a 
wrong one. 

But let H9 leave generalities, and descend more into 
tioalars. Are we in a position to be able to indicate 
actual nature of the changes which wo thus assume to be 
probable ? 

The term Fermentation is used to expressacbangeor series 
of changes of a special character, caused among the parti 
of a compound body, by tlie presence of a certain other 
called a Ferment. There are two kinds of fermentation. Tl 
one the ferment itself is undergoing change, and impresses a 
similar change upon a substance which is analogous in natnre 
to itself.* The process caused by contagious disorder would 
probably be of this kind. Just as the changing yeast forms 
and increases itself out of the fermenting dough, so does the 
TiruB of ai.ich a disease renew and propagate itself out of the 
particlea of the blood. 

The other kind of fermentation is simpler in action, but 
more incomprehensible in character. It is produced byraere 
contact, without any change in the ferment itself. Thus it is 

* " Tbe sMte or ooadltton of fonnitlan or deeompoiilioii of > bodj, th* 
■Ul« of cbange of plnce or motion in nhicli its panicles nre, exerts an in. 
flueoce ao tlio pirticles of mnny oilii^r coinpoundn. tf ia cantset with Ibem. 
Tbe latter are brought into the time state; their elements are aepanleduii] 
newljr amnged in a aimilar waj'. BJid acquire the power at catering into Mm- 
bination, a power which they did not, uniter similar circumstances, preTiooslj 
possess," — Lifhi-;'! Animal Chtviistry. toI. i. p. 14fl. 

■' It is not to be doabted tbat in addiliun to these physiologioal ferments 
(Diastase and I'epaine.) the econtm; maj ofton eocluse others of n specific and 
pecnlisr nalore. and wbicli, as the sources of abnormal chemical reuelions, 
might be called ■palUnhgieal /rrmenli' " (Miallie. op. tit. p. 86.) 
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known to chemists tlmt spongy platinum causes the combina- 
tion of oxygen and hyJrogen, and exerta generally a power- 
ful influence over the affinities of gases aud liquids, without 
ever itself undergoing any change. The influence of Emul- 
sine, in causing, by mere contact, the AmygdaJine in the bitter 
almond to resolve into Pruasic acid and other compounds ;* 
and that of Pepsine or of Ptyaline, in promoting the change 
of Starch into Sugar ; is of this kind. 

Considering that Catalytic medicines are not by theirnature 
changing bodies, being mostly minerals, it is not likely that 
they could cause that kind of fermentation which requires 
that the ferment itself should be in a state of change. The 
influence of contact is the one which they would be most cal- 
culated to exert. I may remark that I have used the term 
Catalytic without any reference or allusion to this sense, in 
which it has been frequently employed, but merely as con- 
veniently expressive of undoing or destroying. I would not 
wish, either in the terms or in the propositions which I have 
adopted, to assume for granted anything which is not proved, 
still less an idea which is purely hypothetical. 

But it is not very unlikely that some of these medicines 
may aot in a mode which is more or less analogous to an ac- 
tion of fermentation of the kind just described. They might 
then either cause change themselves, and by this means alter 
and destroy a morbid process somewhat similar to that which 
they themselves excite, or they might, by simple contact, he 
able to resolve this process intoa natural direction. We have 
seen that when introduced into healthy blood, they invariably 
tend to produce a change in it which is productive of harm ; 
but that when there is already an abnormal process going on 
there, their influence will eftect the subversion or annihila- 
tion of this other process. 

* Tbi* Ter; change will Uke plnce in the blood, as haa been proved bj 
KiiUiker. (AUgauajf JUtd. Ctui. ZtUung, 1866.) 

14 
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And there are certain physiological cQDsJderatioos 
render such an idea still more intelligible and plausible. 

It is to be remembered that the blood, in which we suppose 
such actions to go on, is not an ordinary chemical fluid, sub- 
ject to common laws and influences, such as we may meet 
with out of the body ; but a very complicated mixture, whit'h 
is ever circulating and being maintained at a high tempera- 
ture, and contains a number of compound organic bodies, 
each of which is liable to a series of varied metamorphoses. 
It is not a very potent agency which is needed to disturb the 
chain of conditions of one of those inconstant bodies which 
is thus continually performing the cireuit of the system, 

I may briefly exemplify the series of changes, simple but mo- 
mentous, which an organic body is capable of undergoing, if I 
instance the combination of elements which constitutes U 

Bybringing Ammoniacalgas in contact with the vapour 
Cyanic acid, we produce Cyanate of Ammonia, a poisoni 
salt. This, when exposed for some time to the air, changes 
into Urea, which is isomeric with it, but comparatively inno- 
cuous. Urea, when heated, gives off Ammonia, and becomes 
Cyanuric acid. On again heating this, hydrated Cyanic acid 
BublimeS' This, when brought in contact with water, be- 
comes Bicarbonate of Ammonia. Two equivalents of Cyanic 
acid, uniting in one compound, produce Fulminic acid. This, 
if combined with the oxide of Silver or of Mercury, forms a 
compound which is caused by the slightest friction to expl 
with terrific violence. If to the elements of this dangeroi 
acid bo added thoseof two equivalents of Ammonia, we again 
have Urea, a substance which is continually forming in the 
body by the oxidation of some of the nitrogenous tissues. 
Urea with water changes lastly into Carbonate of Ammonia. 
These several compounds, alike or identical in theirnltimate 
composition, are possessed of very different propertii 
whether regarded as medicinal or as chemical agents. 
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A similar set of changes may be produced among tha ele- 
ments of Uric acid, also an animal product. 

Changes in some respect similar to these which are pro- 
duced hy the chemist are no doubt continually going on, or 
capable or being set up by various influences, in the circula- 
ting blood, which is at a heat St for such processes; in which 
also is a considerable quantity of free oxygen, as well as soda, 
ammonia, and other elements, in a state fit for combination; 
and to all these ia superadded the agency of the vital principle, 
the object and effect of which is continual alteration, destruc- 
tion, and reproduction. 

By supposing the establishment (or diversion) of a set of 
changes in the blood, we may possibly gain some insight into 
the cause of the powerful effects of some apparently insigni- 
ficant medicines belonging to thisdivision of Hieraatics. Neu- 
rotic medicines appear to act by their mere presence, contact, 
and excitation. This may not always be the case with Cata- 
lytics. Their power cannot in all cases be clearly accounted 
for by a simple and direct influence on the blood, the muscles, 
the nerves, or any of the tissues. It seems sometimes as if it 
were on the processes that their presence sets going, and on 
the products thus generated, that their infiuence and power 
depend. 

It may be observed that this idea of action by contact can- 
not by any means bo sapposed to favour the very unreasona- 
ble theory of the e£5cacy of infinitesimal doses of drugs. For 
such medicines'must of necessity be present in some amount, 
or they cannot act at ali. Their operation cannot be like that 
of the putrefying yeast, or of the poisons of contagious fevers, 
each of which can reproduce itself out of the elements of the 
changing or fermenting body. For Antimony, Mercury, and 
Iodine could never make themselves out of blood, which does 
not contain them. Like the Emulsine in the production of 
Hydrocyanic acid out of the material of the bitter almond, 




they must be present in certain quantity, or tliey are qui 
inoperative. Even a tenth of a grain would generally 
powerless, not to mention such irrational quantities 
thousandth, railliouth, or even decillionth of a grain. ( V 
p. 57.) Experience — lietter even than theories and mathe- 
matics — is entirely opposed to such chimerical fancies. 

Having thus entered into a speculation concerning the pro- 
bable action in the blood of Catalytic remedies, I must onoe 
more remark that this idea forms no part of the ProposiUon 
in which I have defined their mode of operation. In the 
present state of our information on the subject, we cannot 
certainly say more than that these remedies, by some bli 
action, are able to antagonize and to annihilate certain 
orders in the blood. 

The resolution of a disease thus effected may, in a few in- 
stances, be partly explained by certain chemical considerations, 
as will be particularly shown in the case of Antiarlhritics. 

It remains for me now to add some remarks on the \m 
vidual mo'hts operund! of the substances included in each 
the eight orders of Catalytic medicines. 
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The condition of the system called Inflammatory fever, i] 
dicates inflammation of an acute or sthenic type. Either 
two causes may produce this, A local injury, in which 
nerves of the part sympathize, may, by the reflection of 
irritation through the nervous centres, aSect the ciroulatii 
system, and cause Fever. The existence in the blood of 
tain morbid poisons, as those of Gout or Rheumatism, may 
produce the same result in a more immediate way. This fever 
is high fever. That is, not only is the action of the heart, 
excited, bat the condition of the blood is invariably 
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There is founil in its composition an exaggeration of the 
healthy state, (in increase in the natural amount of those ele- 
ments on which nutrition and life depend. When it springs 
£roni a local injury, this slate of blood commences in the 
capillary vessels of the part injured; from thence it spreads 
to the blood generally, if the wrong is extensive, and rapidly 
involving the whole vascular system, converts a temporary 
mischief into an established evil. The blood now contains 
an excess of Fibrine, causing it, on coagulation, to exhibit the 
"buffy coat." There are also found in this, according to 
Mulder, some peculiar hyperoxides of Proteine. The colour- 
less corpuscles are in excess; and among the red corpuscles 
is observed a peculiar tendency to arrange themselves to- 
gether in rows. This is doubtless in some way connected 
with the morbid process going on in the blood. 

Those medicines which I have grouped together as Anti- 
phlogiatics, are enabled to counteract in a most direct way 
this state of things. They have the power, when introduced 
into the blood, of diminishing the amount of Fibrine in it. 
By 80 doing they remove from the heart a cause of irritation, 
and allow the pulse to subside; and they retard or prevent 
those effusions of plastic lymph from the capillary vessels, 
which are a great source of peril. (When these are already 
formed, they assist in their removal by absorption. For they 
render the blood poor, and on account of this the abaorbenta 
are impelled to the solution and imbibition of nutrient matter 
wherever it can be found,) 

A double caution may be given as to the use of these reme- 
dies. They may be given in sthenic inflammation and in high 
fever, but not in low inflammation or low fever. In these 
asthenic forms, half the symptoms of inflammation are want- 
ing, and half the symptoms of fever. We may have inflam- 
mation, so called, produced by the syphilitic or scrofulous 
poisons. We may have fever, so called, resulting from the 
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poisons of TypLuB or Scarlatina. The want of strength £ 
the pulse, and the failure of power in the system, show os 
that we have not here the condition of blood above men- 
tioned. In fact, in these low cases, the fibrine is diminished, 
instead of increased in amount; the well-known "buffj coat" 
is not formed on coagulation, and the blood is in a state 
which contra- indicates the employment of antiphlogistic 
igents. Any approach to a true hypersthenic condition will 
immediately constitute an exception to this rule, which i 
nevertheless of very great importance. 

Given with proper precautions, these remedies are appri 
priate in all acute infiammations that commence locally, whe- 
ihor the ultimate cause be a wound, or some morbid irrita- 
tion or change in a part or organ, as in Pleuritis, Cerebritis, 
Itopntitia, Orchitis, Peritonitis, etc. Also in acute inflamma- 
llun fVom morbid poisons, as from Gout or Rheumatism. But 
hfro tlir Catalytic remedies which tend more directly to ooaib 
|(U'«et these poisons, and thus to nip the mischief in the but 
mviit bo the first considered. 

TUo ftoute inflammation with which we have to deal may 
W * matter of the utmost moment. The inflammatory pro- 
iXW i\w chief seat of which, however it may first originate, 
k tn thw oiroulating blood — exerts a powerful influence over 
(Iw UMrv^mn Hystem, and may, by this influence, cause death. 
Vf livu fcvwr in produced to any extent, there must be danger. 
W\i Kiv vunbtod in two ways to control or to mitigate this 
■t ihmxM. We may produce an action on the nervous 
%\ a. 1.1, (.'I wo »lRy direct our attention to the process in tl 
bJ.»_V.I 

wijtulup*, whiuh we chnll have to consider herenftM^^ 

wfcMi loiy '>'' niiule ase of at the com men cement of tltffl 

1 •■lhM« wlilt'li nro appropriate vrhen the process ib n 

Ui IIm ll><«l kinil is Antimony, conudered in its Nem 

kltM H U \*Tge doses, we ma; produce b powerful e 
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upon the nerves which supply the heart, and thus by diminishing the 
impulse upon the inflamed parts, or on the vascular system generally, 
promote absorption and resolution. Blood-letting produces the same 
action, but in an inverse mode. Antimony diminishes the pressure on 
the vessels by weakening the force of the heart; Blood-letting weakens 
the force of the heart by diminishing the pressure on the vessels. 

Such Neurotics as Opium are employed at a more advanced stage, 
when the inflammation cannot be suddenly put a stop to, and our object 
is to counteract the effects it has produced. Besides relieving the pain 
and nervous irritation which are so much to be dreaded. Opium may be 
employed to prevent a blood-medicine from passing out through the 
bowels. Antimony and bleeding are appropriate in sthenic cases. Opium 
should not generally be employed in these instances, nor should it be 
given in brain disorders, or in any case where there appears to be a de- 
termination of blood to the head. 

Certain medicines of the class of Eliminatives, and certain Catalytic 
remedies belonging to the present order, are employed to counteract the 
inflammatory process in the blood. 

Of the former, the most important are Purgatives and Diaphoretics. 
By diminishing the amount of the serum of the blood, they not only 
tend to check effusions, but act indirectly on the heart, in the same 
way as the medicines last spoken of; and they probably also promote 
the passage of morbid or of peccant materials out of the system through 
the glands. Acid and saline drinks may act as Diaphoretics, besides ex- 
erting each a peculiar influence in the fluids. 

Becquerel and Bodier have shown that in acute inflamma- 
tions the proportion of Fibrine in the blood is increased on 
the average to 5*8 in 1000 parts, nearly double the amount of 
health. By the recent inquiries of Bichardson,* Thudix^hum, 
and Barker, it appears that the use of Antimonial salts, when 
persevered in, produces a watery condition of the blood, dimi- 
nishing especially the amount of Fibrine. But this blood ac- 
tion, which directly counteracts the conditions of inflamma- 
tion, is still more apparent in the case of Mercury. This has 
been loosely stated by a multitude of authors, but definitely 
shown by the chemical analyses of Dr. Wrightf From these 
we learn that the mercurial agent, by some inscrutable che- 
mical power, of whose nature we know nothing, is able to 

• 8m Ckemiii, vol. iiL p. 615. 

t See Ckrisii§0H'M Disptmsaiary, 1842, p. 607. 
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vievvmpose the blood : by some deatnictiTe agencj it dqpriT€B 
;; of oae^third of its fibiiney one-seyentli of its mlbumen, one* 
sixth or more of its globules, mud mt the same time loads it 
with a fetid matter, the prodoct of deoompositioii. Sueh 
power is possessed by few other medicines, and certainly ex- 
erted by none in the same degree as by Mercurj. It is an 
agent of terrible activity, and we may well be caatious how 
we handle it. 

Of this Catalytic order, Antimony and Mercury are those 
which tend most powerfully to check the general blood-pro- 
cess of inflammation. The former is used in urgent and acute 
cases to make a sudden and powerful impression, adding to 
its Hc'ematic action a sedative effbct on the heart and circular 
tion. Mercury exerts no sQch immediate influence. Diminish- 
ing the Fibrine of the blood in a more marked manner than 
Antimony, and having other operations of a peculiar kind in 
this fluid, it powerfully promotes absorption and counteracts 
eflusion, in all inflammations. The blood-action of these re- 
medies, though not positively slow, is slow when compared 
to an action on nerve. Thus when Antimony is given in 
large doses, as is desirable in some highly sthenic and dan- 
gerous attacks, its blood-action is lost in its immediate Neu- 
rotic oj^eration. 

So that in Croup and Pneumonia, both rapid and fatal in- 
llammations. Antimony is far preferable to Mercury. But 
in Pleurisy, where there is generally no immediate danger to 
bo dreaded, but a subsequent eflusion. Mercury is best, being 
in time to lessen or to prevent this result. 

Fn>m the action of both on the blood, and one on the 
nerves, these are very lowering remedies. In the employment 
of Antimony in fevers and inflammations, the production of 
nausea generally indicates that it has taken sufficient effect; 
but it may sometimes be better to give such a dose as shall 
cause vomiting, especially when a violent counter-irritant ac- 
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liou is to be desired. The increase in the quantity of saliva 
and slight soreness of the mouth, which result from its action, 
■will show when the administration of a Mercurial has gone far 
enough. It ia seldom advisable to cause copious salivation. 

Alkalies dissolve the Fibrine of the blood, and appear by 
this to lessen its deposition, and retard its formation. Dr. G. 
Bird has found that those ingredients of the urine which are 
producedout of the destruction of the Proteine compounds of 
the body, are increased largely in amount by the administra- 
tion of Alkalies, Thus, when given in large doses, they ope- 
rate aa Antiphlogistics. They have sometimes been employed 
with advantage in fevers of the acute or sthenic kind. 

Exerting an influence over the inflammatory process a 
sidered per se, Alkalies and Mercurials are more particularly 
efficacious in some special varieties of inflammation, because 
in such cases thoy further counteract the morbid agency by 
which the process is excited and kept up. 

Salines, too, diminish the fibrine of the blood, but do not 
decompose that fluid in so thorough a manner as the metallic 
Antiphlogistics. Administered for some time, they produce 
a condition of blood like that of Scorbutus, a disease in which 
the alkaline salts natural to the blood are increased in amount, 
as Beoquerel, Andral, Gavarret, and Fremy concur in stating, 
Salta have the chemical power of preventing the coagulation 
of fibrine, and of dissolving it to some extent when coagu- 
lated. 

By this they both hinder the nutrition of the tissues, cause 
wasting of the body, and favour the excretion of the albu- 
mino-fibrous element in various forms. The solid organic 
parts of the urine are increased by the use of salines. The 
action of salts on the blood has been remarked by Schultz, 
Leffler, Stevens, and Basham. Nitre especially, by this tm- 
poverisliment of the blood, is found to reduce the action of 
the heart, and the rate of the pulse. Be'mg a simple chemical 



action, the operation of salines as Antiphlogiatics is moi 
easily umlerstood than that of Mercury and Antimony, 

In the Typhoid and Eruptive fevers, when the blood ia 
already sufficiently deteriorated, when we wish to prodaoe 
an effect on the circulating system, but do not think it 
airable to reduce the vital powers beyond a certain poi 
Salines, as Nitrate and Chlorate of Potash, supply us with 
set of valuable and sufficiently mild Antiphlogistic ageata. 
It seems that they not only exercise a solvent power over 
Fibrine, but also keep asunder the corpuscles which tend to 
adhere together in inflammatory blood. This operation on 
the corpuscles has been observed by Mr. Gulliver. Salines 
were long ago proposed by Mascagni in acute inflammatioDfl 
in general. Nitre, in large doses, has been used with con- 
siderable success, by Dr. Garrod and others, in acute Rh< 
matism 

Salts are excreted, and act on the skin, or the kidneys, 
the bowels, Tbey are not so potent as Alkalies ; for salta 
pass out of the body as they went in ; but Alkalies pass out 
into the secretions as salts, having first combined with acid 
in the system, so that they must leave behind them a certain 
excess of alkali in the blood, by which their action is con- 
tinued for some time. ( Vide AVcalies; Prop. Till.; Anti; 
Mercury, and Sulplude of Maipiesia, in CItap. IV.) 
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These are medicines whose operation in the blood results 
in the counteraction or neutralization of the syphilitic poison. 

Syphilis is evidently traceable to a special poison. This 13 
recognised by the fact of its communication from one person 
to another. In the system of the infected person, if left alone 
and uncontrolled, it breeds and increases in quantity, wori 
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out all the mischief that it is capable of effecting, and may 
again be propagated to others, either bj inoculation into the 
blood, or bj an equally direct traDsmission to a tainted off- 
spring. 

In primary forms of Syphilis, as the chancre, and early 
eruptions, — as syphilitic Lichen, Roseola and Lepra, — also in 
syphilitic Iritis, — Mercury is the single and best remedy. 

Its power is very widely admitted, both by English and 
Continental surgeons. It is often esteemed a specific. Among 
others, Mr. Hunt, in a treatise on Syphilitic eruptions, main- 
tains that Syphilis has a tendency to go on without limit if 
left alone, but that Mercury in sufficient doses possesses the 
power of totally destroying the poison, and preventing its 
transmission. And be states that secondary symptoms have 
become more prevalent, and the aggregate of deaths from 
Syphilis has considerably increased, since the use of this re- 
medy has been given up by many practitioners. 

Mr. Carmichael was of opinion that Mercury was only ap- 
plicable in those cases which exhibited the true Ilunterian 
chancre, round, cup-like, and hard, followed by a leprous 
eruption. But it is more in accordance with common expe- 
rience to say, that the only contra-indications to the use of 
Mercury in primary Syphilis are these, — a scrofulous or very 
debilitated state of the system ; and a sloughing or irregular 
appearance of the primary sore. 

It has been shown, under the head of Antiphlogistios, 
that Mercury has the power of producing a decomposition of 
the blood. But it is not simply by doing this that it can 
cure Syphilis. It is more probably in another way. Syphi- 
lis, with the eruptions, and ulcerations, and necroses, and the 
cachexy that results from its working, is obviously an agency 
which itself tends sooner or later to impoverish the blood, and 
it seems to me to be not unreasonable to suppose that Mer- 
cury, in its destrnctive action, may seize first on those parts 
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of the Wood wbich are most diaeasetl, or most liable to putre- 
faotion, tbnt it may grapple thus immediately with the fer- 
menting and multiplying virus of Syphilis, decompose it, as 
well as those materials of the blood on which it hiia com- 
menced to feed, and eliminate both these and itself together 
by the glandular outlets of the frame. To cure the corrosion 
of the vital parts, the Mercury corri)des somewhat further 
and deeper, and sweeps all away. Its use, tf this be so, may 
be compared to the wise plan of blowing up a number of 
houses to save a city ou fire. J 

There is no doubt something peculiar iu the blood-sotioa fl 
Mercury, which brings it into special relation with SyphiHS? 
If given in excess it produces a form of rash, which staokps 
it as a distirjctive blood-poison. Its resolvent action is 
shared by other remedies. 

We may administer mercury in two forms. It may be 
given as Calomel or Blue Pill, with or without Opium, stul. 
continued until it affects the mouth. Or the Bichloride 
be administered iu minute doses, and may prove effiuocii 
mthout producing salivation. It should be commenced 
early as possible; and in most cases the action of Mercury in 
the blood, of whatever nature that action may be, will meet 
and neutralize the advance of the syphilitic virus, prevent!] 
its further manifestation in a secondary form. It is rai 
necessary to push its action beyond the first symptom of sail 
ration; for that will be evidence that the system is sufficiently 
saturated with it. Beneficial as it often proves when admi- 
nistered thus cautiously, yet if given in excess, or to indivi- 
duals that arc over- susceptible of its action, it is capable of 
proving a poison every whit as noxious as the Syphilis which 
it was intended to neutralize. The Mercurial cachexy isqui 
as deplorable, and quite as incurable, as the Syphilitio 
ohexy. 

The Terchloride of Gold may be used in Syphilis in 
same way as the Bichloride of Mercury ; but it is much m< 
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seldom employed. There seema to be a strong medicinal as 
well as chemical similarity between these two metals and 
their compounds. Even the metallio Gold itself was used 
some time ago as an Antisyphilitic, apparently with success. 
In 1715, Dr. A. Pitcaim recommended finely-powdered Gold 
as even more efficacious than Mercury in the treatment of 
Syphilis. Its use has recently been condemned by Cazenave 
and Bielt. 

The Salts of Platinum have been recommended io Syphilis 
by Hafer; but in this country we have had no expericDce of 
their utility. 

Mercury is the best remedy in primary forms of Syphilia, 
where the constitution is affected. But, to be of use, it should 
be given when the disorder is comparatively recent. Id the 
later forma of the disease, called secondary and tertiary, the 
mischief is already done, the blood is depraved, and a new 
phaseof morbid action has taken the place of the first. Here, 
Iodide of Potassium is the remedy ; and Mercury, if ever pre- 
scribed, should be given most cautiously, or only in cases 
where its use was culpably omitted at the outset. 

Thus, in Periostitis, ulceraliou of the mouth and throat, — 
or in any of the late rashes, as Rupia, — Iodide of Potassium 
should be given. Its efficacy in such cases was discovered 
by the late Dr. Williams. It may sometimes fail to effect a 
cure; a failure which is often due, as I have said, to the 
omission of Mercury in the treatment of the primary disease. 
It would seem as if it were a certain smouldering action of a 
part of the poison which has escaped the operation of Mer- 
cury, but has been modified by it, which is best capable of 
being met and controlled by Iodide of Potassium. It is worthy 
of remark, too, that the late affections, in which Mercury often 
does little or no good, are in many points to be compared to 
the disorders of the Scrofulous cachexy, where also, except in 
. email doses, this remedy is contra-indicated, whereas in both 



classes of cases the preparations of Iodine are used with ad- 
mirable effect. 

In cases where the Iodide fails, I have found that a 
of the Bichloride of Mercury, combined with Sarsaparilla or 
some bitter tonic, proves very beneficial. 

Bat tlie action of the Iodide on a case of Periostitis, 
the rapid absorption that follows its exhibition, are somi 
fully as remarkable as the influence of Mercury over the 
mary disorder, or in a case of Iritis. 

Sarsaparilla is a very doubtful member of this order. 
contains a soluble principle called Smilacine. It is thought 
by some to purify the blood, and also to have a kind of spe- 
cific influence over it in old syphilitic cases. If it were so, 
we should have from the vegetable kingdom a distinct ana- 
logue to one of these mysterious mineral Catalytics. But it it 
80 rarely given without being combined with some more 
erful ageut, that it is difliGuU to judge whether or not it 
have any striking virtues of its own. 

The Antisyphilitics, particularly the insoluble compi 
of Mercury, are frequently employed as local applications! 
sores and eruptions. When these have a syphilitic ori 
the mercurial doubtless combats the local manifestation 
the same way that it can counteract the general action in ttie 
blood. In other cases the Mercury iFiay pass into the blood 
of the part, and, by exerting in it its antiphlogistic operation, 
the result of which is to diminish its plasticity, may thus 
promote absorption. Mercurial ointment, if rubbed into the 
skin, becomes in part absorbed, and may thus produce 
vation. Some prefer to introduce the remedy into the sy: 
by this external application, especially in cases where it 
found to disagree, or to act in an uncertain manner, if tal 
into the stomach. 
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Ohd. m. Antiscrofulics. 

tODlNB. RROHINK. CHLORINE. I0DIDE9. BJtOHIDBS. Cnj.OHIDES. 

Scrofula is a blood-disease. All its maaifestationa are ex- 
plainable on such a supposition. It is transmissible from 
parent to cbild ; and it holds good as a general rule tbnt 
hereditary diaea^ea are seated in the blood. It is unaffected 
by any of those medicines that act only on the nerves. It 
produces a deterioration of the blood, 

Antiflcrofulica are medicines which have the power of coun- 
teracting tbe poison of Scrofula in the blood. Common and 
pemicioua as is this disease, there are not many Catalytic 
remedies which exert any marked control over it. It is a 
cachexy which influences and deteriorates, at one and the 
same time, the solid tissues, and the blood, which is the me- 
dium of theirnutrition; and by introducing u remedy into the 
latter, we cannot alwaya hope to affect tbe former. When a 
strumous condition is chronic, and has firmly established it- 
self — when it has descended through many generations of the 
same family, — it is very intractable and difficult to cure. Pal- 
liative and indirect remedies, aimed rather at tbe consequences 
than at tbe source of the disorder, are often adopted with 
benefit. Tonics, Chalybeates, Cod-liver oil, and cold-bathing, 
are frequently of use in improving the condition of tbe sys- 
tem, when debilitated by the long continnance of strumous 
disorders. But the most important and direct remedies for 
Scrofula are lo be found in Iodine and its compounds. 

Tbe compounds of Bromine and Chlorine resemble in 
their action those of Iodine, All have tbe power when taken 
ia sufficient quantity, of diminishing the fibriue of the blood, 
and causing wasting of the tissues. This action is most ap- 
parent in the case of Iodine. But it is probably not simply 
as a resolveut that Iodine acts so beneficially. That it has 
some other more mysterious blood-action we know, by the 



train of Bjmptoms called lodism, whicb it is capable of pro- 
dacing, and which are peculiar to it. The most promineDt 
of them are coryza, itching, watering of the eyes, a peculiar 
raeh, fever, and great constitutional depreseton. ludine works 
out of itself a peculiar operation in the blood. 

It is not to be wondered at that in many cases of deeply 
rooted blood-diaease, complicated perhaps with anemia, struc- 
tural change of organs, disordered aasimiUtion, and various 
nervous symptoms, all remedies alike should prove useless, 
So that the experience of many practitioners, thus frequent 
disappointed in their hopes of a cure, has led them to queatit 
altogether the efficacy of Iodine in Scrofulous disorders, 
it is generally allowed that it is more beneficial in such 
than any other medicine, and is the only remedy whi 
nnivcrsftlly applicable in Scrofula.* If this be true, it folloi 
that it must have a special power over this blood-diaease. 

Burnt sponge, and the ashes of a seaweed, the Fucns vesicu- 
loiiius, both of which contain Iodine, hiive been used in Scrofula 
from very early times. But it was not until the present cen- 
tury that Iodine was discovered, and its efficacy in Scrofula, 
particularly in the euro of Goitre, pointed out by Dr. Coindet 
of (lenova. After this it came to he generally applied in all 
Sarofuloua cases, and was especially recommended by M. Lugol 
in France, m a specific for such maladies. 

When given for some time. Iodine has the effect of impo- 
vcriiitiing the blood, like Mercury and many other Cntalytit 
diminithing in it the amount of fibrine. All remedies 
do ihii! favour absorption. This effect is obviously con neol 
with tlin alteration in the blood, and there is no reason 
■uppoHO that any special stimulant action is exerted on 
absorbent vosiiols. Those Catalytics which favour absorpi 

* ■■ t'rom vbiit I hoTS aeen of tbe power of loJine in Scrofula 1 reg>r4 I 
» oii« ol tliD gmndosl Kgcnis iu itie Pharm^opLcIa. .^ad ia thia Dpiaiotffl 
do not llanil tlono."— /^r. Wilitkiri. 
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are not all uaefut in the same cases, but some are most^usefiil 
in ODe disorder, Bome in another. Thus they tnuat exert a 
special action over morbid poisons; an action which is alto- 
gether distinct from the influence over absorption, although 
by this latter they may be able to cause the disappearance of 
effused products, and of tumours produced in various ways. 

In some rare cases Iodine has even been known to cause the 
absorption of healthy glands, aa the mammjc and testicles. 

Iodine and Iodide of Potassium, when successful, do not 
merely cause the disappearance of scrofulous tumours, but 
further meet and neutrali7,e the poison which is working in 
the system, and effect a more or less permanent cure.* This 
could hardly be done by a remedy which had only the power 
of promoting absorption. 

It seems that some systems are able to bear with impunity 
very large doses of Iodide of Potassium. I once met with a 
medical man who denied its power altogether, because he him- 
self had frequently taken a scruple, and sometimes a drachm 
at a time without any effect. t Other men are readily affected 
by very small quantities, and quickly experience the symp- 
toms of lodism. It is probable that in the former case the 
medicine is very quickly eliminated by the kidneys; hut that 
in the latter it remains in the system for some time. 

It is easy to recognise such an action as that of Iodine in 
Scrofula, but it is almost impossible to invent a satisfactory 
explanation for it. 

The Iodide of Iron is a most useful medicine for scrofulous 
children, who commonly suffer under Antcmia, as it combines 
a Chalybeate with an Antiscrofulic action. 

* "Crescit indalgena «ibi dinia hydrops, 

Ste Bittm peltit, niii cama morbi 

Fagait vmii, et aquosus ftlbo 

Corpora languor." — Horace. 

t Very largo doaes are fc«qaently prescribed bj oontinental practitioners. 
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Idc and Chlorine reaeinble Iodine in their Aotist 
fulic effects. It is said that Scrofula and ConBamption are 
unknown among the workmen in bleaching factories, where 
Chlorine ia being constantly inhaled. Thus it has been 
strongly recommended that diluted Chlorine should be inhaled 
by consumptive patients. It is probable that part of the effi- 
cacy of seaside air and sea voyages in scrofulouB cases may 
be due to the free Chlorine which is given off in small quan- 
tities from the salt water of the ocean. The powers of Iodine 
and Bromine are shared by their compounds; and Chlorine 
is no exception to this rule. The had consequences which fol- 
low the omission of common salt from the food, are sufficient 
to show that this subatanco has a beneficial action on the 
blood. Probably large doses of this article of diet would be 
found advantageous in Scrofulous disorders. The Chloride 
of Ammonium, as shown by the e.xporiments of Dr. Lindsay, 
is a powerful resolvent agent. It has been found beneficial 
in Scrofulous disease of the liver by Dr. Budd. 

Chloride of Barium has been much extolled as a remi 
for Scrofula. It was introduced into practice by Dr. A.^ 
Crawford in 178E). {On (he Medicinal Properties of MuriaUd 
Baryta.) It has since been administered by Hufeland, Pri- 
ondi, and Baudelooque. It may he given in a dose increased 
gradually from five grains to a drachm or more. It is now 
nearly out of use, though Mr. Phillips is of opinion that " 
has a better claim to a place in the Materia Medica than n 
dicines which have a firmer hold," {On Scrofula, p. 28] 
Supposing its efficacy granted, it is a question whether it 
then to be attributed to the Barium or to the Chlorine. I con- 
fess that I incline to the latter. After all that has been said 
about the efficacy of Barium as an Antiscrofulic, I cannot 
that a decided benefit has fallowed the nse of any of its c 
pounds except the Chloride. 

Potash, free or carbonated, is another remedy of conaidi 
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ble importance in Scrofulous diseases. It is possibly one of 
those Cataljtics which exert a simple chemical influence. It 
may act by holding in solution fibrinous and fatty matters, 
and preventing their abnormal deposit in a crude form in the 
shape of tubercular matter. It may also be found useful in 
cases of Syphilis, when aggravated by a previously existing 
strumous tendency, and where a course of Mercury cannot be 
safely prescribed. 

Small doses of Mercury, as an alterative, are often effica- 
cious in scrofulous constitutions. They appear to act simply 
by stimulating the torpid liver to a performance of its proper 
function.* {Vide page 177.) 

Potash has been used as a prophylactic against Consump- 
tion. The efficacy of Cod Oil in this disease has been ex- 
plained by some as depending on the Iodine which it contains 
in small quantities. I do not consider this explanation to be 
the correct one. (v. Cod Oil, in Chap. IV.) 

Ord. IV. Antiarthritics. 

OOLCHICUX. NITRIC ACID. NITRO-HYDROCHLORIC ACID. CITRIC ACID, AND 

LEMON-JUICE? MERCURIALS? 

In this order are included some blood-medicines which ex- 
ert a direct influence over certain disorders which depend each 
on some fault in the complicated process of assimilation and 
nutrition. 

In each of the disorders of the Arthritic group there is a 
morbid material present in the blood which the system en- 

* Dr. Mead, in 1751, recommended the employment in Sorofala of burnt 
sponge, and a pill containing "sablimated Mercury'* and precipitated Sul- 
phuret of Antimony. Plammer's pill is often prescribed in these cases at 
the present day. Bat neither Mercury nor Antimony are true Antiscrofulics. 
*' In the sense of a remedial agent, capable alone, and under ordinary circum- 
stances, of removing Scrofula from the constitution. Mercury is not, I believe, 
entitled to any confidence." — PhUUpa an Scrofula^ p. 273. 
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deavours, with more or less energy, to cast out into the ( 
cretions. The chief of these diseases are Diabetes ; Oxaluria;" 
Lithic deposit in the urino; and the true Arthritic disorders; 
I, e.. Gout and lihcumatism. Most of those blood-diseases 
nhich cannot be clearly traced to the introduction of a poison 
from without may be arranged under this head, and appear 
to be curable by the same set of remedial agents. 

The medicines enumerated above as Antiarthriticagenteare 
recognised on general grounds as capable of acting in tliB 
blood. Colchieum has a power of impoverishing thta flui^ 
which may possibly be connected with its purgative actioi 
But, it has further a power of diminishing the amouat of UritfS 
acid which is present there in some morbid conditions. This 
does not appear to be an action of elimination. I^itric and 
Nitro-hydrochloric acid are oxidizing agents. Used in health, 
they increuBO the waste of the plastic elements. In disease, 
they may direct their energy towards various unnatural pro- 
ducts. Citric and other vegetable acids have a mysterious 
power of correcting a putrid blood-crasis, such as eziste in 
Scorbutus, and appear chemically to divert the process o£h 
oxidation in fevers. And Mercury, a doubtful Antiarthritifljj 
has been already spoken of as a potent blood-medicine. 

Concluding, then, for the present that these are blood-n 
dicines, we revert to the disorders which they tend to control 
in their special capacity, as Antiarthritics. 

There are certain processes always going on in the bloi 
whose continuance in the right direction ia essential to bealtt 
When one of these processes is disturbed, it does not geoi 
rally cease, but it goes on then in a wrong direction. 

The natural processes result, on the other hand, in the pffi 
paration of fit and proper nutriment out of the materials o 
the digested food, for the growth and support of the severs] 
tissues and functions; and, on the other hand, in the graduu 
change and conveyance out of the body of the producta o 
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the WQSte of those tisauea. Bat when any proceBS goes on in 
a wrong direction, it results in the formation of various pro- 
ducts different from those which are required, and which the 
kidnejB and other glands are at length called opon to excrete 
from the system. The result la that the general health is 
more or less seriously impaired. 

There is also another way in which these diseases are not 
unfrequently caused. A natural process may stop at a cer- 
tain point, and go no further. The material formed at that 
stage remains as it is. It is not wanted; it is morbid; and 
it also is excreted from the body. It ia possible that these 
errors in the assimilative processes may sometimes arise in 
the first instance from a deficiency in the blood of some sub- 
stance whose influence was necessary to the proper conduct 
or control of the natural series of changes. Some of these 
conducting materials maybe formed by the liver; for it is 
found that these disorders are very commonly connected with 
an impairment of the function of that organ. Thus Mercury, 
which restores the secretion of the liver, may be for tliia 
reason useful in Arthritic disorders; as also Quinine, which 
has already been shown to have a peculiar relation to liver 
diseases. 

But these disorders, however they may first originate, con- 
sist ia an active morbid process of one kind or another; and 
the surest way of counteracting this process, or of diverting 
it into a right direction, is by the employment of one of the 
Catalytic medicines contained in this order. Some stages of 
these diseases are attended with a want in the blood of some 
of its ordinary constituents; which condition may be relieved 
by the supply of a Restorative remedy. 

Thus in this group of disorders three kinds of medicines 
may be employed, — Eliminativea, CatalytJcs, Restoratives, — 
which tend in various ways to improve the condition of the 
blood. 
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Acids and Alkalies are sometimes needed, and act on the 
Restorative principle. The true Antiarthritics are those me- 
dicines which are employed on the Catalytic plan, to meet and 
neutralize the morbid material or process in the blood. And 
sometimes £liminati?es are made nse o^ which seem, by act- 
ing on the secretions of the skin, kidneys, or bowela, to be 
able to rid the blood of an nnnatnral prodact. Thas Gomia- 
cum and Salines are employed in Rhenmatisni, and FnrgatiTea 
in Gout. 

These two joint affections are most characteristically uider 
the influence of Catalytic remedies. Diabetes and Lithiasis 
are more under the control of Bestorati?e8 than the others. 

The medicines composing this fourth order of GatalyticB 
have been already enumerated. 

That Colchicum tends in some way to neutraliie in the 
blood the poison of Gout, and to a less degree that of Rheu- 
matism also, is generally admitted, although various theories 
have been adopted to explain this action, (v. Chap. IV. Art 
Colchicum.) 

In i>xaluria, the employment of Nitric acid as a remedy 
was first recommended by Dr. Front. Dr. Golding Bird ad- 
vised the substitution of Xitro-hvdrochloric acid, which has 
proved to be a most valuable remeily, not only in this dis- 
order, but also in some cases of lithic deposit. The Oxalate 
of Lime rarely occurs alone in the urine; there is generally 
along with it some Urate of Ammonia. The causes of the 
two deposits appear to be in some way connected. So also 
are the remedies similar. Dr. G. Bird has found Colchicum 
to be of signal service in cases of lithic deposit in the urine; 
and has proved the same medicine to be efiBcacious in Ox- 
aluria. 

1 will now attempt to show how the action of these medi- 
oines may admit, on certain grounds, of a chemical explana- 
tion. There are very few Catalytic actions in which such an 
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explanation can be attempted, but a degree of plausibility ap- 
pears to attach to the idea in this case, though it cannot of 
conrso be considered to be susceptible of more than & demon- 
Btration of probability. 

I have already said that in all the disorders now nnder consi- 
deration there are certain morbid constituents in tbe blood 
which have been recognised by chemical tests. In Diabetes 
there is an excess of grape-sugar (Glucose) formed in the blood, 
and excreted from it in the urine. In Rheumatism we have a 
painful joint affection, attended with a great development of 
acid in the system; and this acid, which wo have many rea- 
sons for supposing to be lactic acid, is occasionally excreted 
by the skin. In Gout we meet with another Arthritic aflec- 
tion, in which there is urate of soda in the blood, and an ex- 
cess of uric acid and urea in tho urine. This urate of soda 
may be discovered in the blood of gouty subjects by a simple 
test invented by Dr. Garrod, who maintains that the presence 
of this morbid product in the one, and its absence in the other 
disease, is the only constant point of difference between Gout 
and Rheumatism.*' A simple excess of uric acid in the secre- 
tion of urine constitutes Lithiasis- There is an obvious hut 
ill-understood connexion between Gout and the last disorder, 
and, indeed, between all those of which we are treating. In 
Oxaluria we have an abnormal formation of oxalic acid in the 
blood, which is excreted in combination with lime, for which 
base it has a great affinity. In Oxalic urine there is generally 
an excess of urea, as I have found in many cases. 

Kow, it seems to me that all these disorders are capable 



* A few drops of Etrong ncetio ncid being added to some clenr serum io > 
watch' glass, uid a thread immersed ia it, microscopin erf stsUof Uric ociil will 
form OD Ibis thread after some hoars. This presence of Drio aoid [a the blood 
is regarded as the test far goat. But, as it baa been foand by Cioelta in the 
lungs of healtbj herbirora, and hj Suherer in the spleen of man, it seems just 
possible tb&t it mn; eiisl ia small amount in human blood vilLoutgitingrise 
to abnormal pben 
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of being eiplained hj rererence to the stries of changes in tbe 
blood wliich are associated with tbe respiratorj process. ( Vide 
LU'biff'a Anim. Chftn., part i. p. 133; Dr. B-Jonea' Anim. 
Chem., pp. 20, 118.) 

It is the general opinion of modern chemists, that before 
tbe starch of the food can be applied to the maintenance of tbe 
animal heat, for vrhich office it is chieflj intended, it pusea 
through a aeries of chemical changes. First, assuming two 
eiiuivalents of water, it becomes glucose; next, thia changes 
into lactic acid, which la isomeric with it; and thia again 
combines with twelve atoms of oxygen, to form carbonic acid 
and water. This last change is a process of combustion, and 
thus produces heat. The oxirgen needed for it is absorbed 
from the air by the pulmonary mucous membrane, and the 
carbonic acid formed passes out of tbe htood at the same sagj 
face.* fl 

Liebig was the first to point out the connexion betweefli'l 
these changes and the phenomena of Diabetes. It 18 clear 
that if the process were to stop at the foriuation of Glucose, 
or grape-sugar, the condition of blood that exists in Diabetes 
would result. This sugar cannot be put to any use, and is ex- 
creted as fast as formed. There is an excess of urea in the 
whole quantity of urine passed in the day; probably bccausB 
the nilrogcneous food and tissues are undergoing combustioD 
instead of the starch. Before becoming Glucose, starch ua- 
dergoes a transitional change into Dextrine, a gummy insipid 
substance which has the same composition as itself. It seems 
that the process may even stop as early as this, and that by 
this stoppage another analogous disease may be produced, t. «., 

" MWhe [■■'p. til. p. C7) adopla it aoraewhnt diflerent TJcir, coDMdering Uist 
tb« Glaoai« m moa as it cinnea in conUct with alkaliiie carboanles in Uio 
blood, obingcs into Glyeosic acid, and this next into GI;cio, Ulmic aod Far- 
inia Mida, But llieeo have tiol been discoTcred in the blood oi 
nheto Laclia acid has been fuund. 
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Diabetes iDsipidus. The common Diabetes is called D. melit- 
tue. {ViihJonea' Anim, C'Jiem., p. 120 ; Mialhe, op.elt. p. 613.) 

If it were clearly proved that the acid of Rheumatic fever 
is lactic acid, then this affection might evidently be produced 
by a stoppage of the process at the next stage. Lactic acid 
has been formed; but, for some reason unknown, it is not 
oxidized into carbonic acid. Urea and uric acid are in excess 
in the urine, from the cause alleged above. 

But suppose some of the sugar to be oiidiied prematurely, 
without passing first into lactic acid. By this oxalic acid 
would be produced, and the phenomena of Oxaluria accounted 
for.* 

The correctness of the above explanation of Diabetes may 
now be considered as established. But these similar theories 
of other disorders are only alleged as possible, and for the 
purpose of showing that, should they he true, the action of 
some useful remedies might be elucidated. It is not at all 
unlikely that the accuracy of such ideas may he verified by 
fresh discoveries at no distant time. But let us continue. 

In Gout and Lithiasis there is an excess in the system of 
nitrogenous matter, and thus a tendency to an extra forma- 
tion of urea. These conditions are often brought on, and 
always aggravated, by over-indulgence in animal food. Now, 
if we may suppose that some of the lactic actd, instead of 
oxidizing directly into carbonic acid, oxidizes in combination 
with this urea which is in excess, then uric acid and water 
might result; as is shown below. The uric acid accumulates 
in the hlood, or passes into the urine in excessive (juantity. 

Should this be the case, the great affinity existing between 
the course and symptoms of Gout and Rheumatism would be 
easily explained, there being in both disorders an impediment 

*8Dme, nt Dr. Reea, oonnder tbat it in l>!th<e »eid, nnd not taght, irbioli 
□DdergoeB the aildntion hj which Oialio ftcid is produced. But il in certain 
that OUbeles and Oiolnrift no freqaeDllj ooDcurrCDt. 
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to the proper oxidation of lactic into carbonic acid. These 
things may be illustrated by a diagram, showing the resalts 
which are supposed to take place when the natural process is 
arrested at, or diverted from, any of its stages : — 

Starch. 

1 + 

i ^ 



Grape Sugar (Diabetes.) 

Oxalic acid. {Ozaluria.) 
Lactic acid (Rheumatism.) 




Uric acid+10 aq. {Gout and 

Lithtasis,*) 



Carbonic acid. 



Thus, at each of the two transitional stages, we might have 
one diseased condition produced by an arrest of the process, 
and another by its deviation. These deviations and stoppages 
may result from a failure of some natural principle which is 
gifted with the control and direction of the series of transfer- 

*Mialhe (p. 28) considers Urea to be the product of a higher oxidation 
than Uric Acid. He states that it is formed at the expense of the latter in the 
system of persons of active habits. But animal diet and sedentary habits do 
not invariably produce lithic urine or gout. The causes of Lithinsis and Gout 
are similar. In the former the Uric acid is discharged freely by the kidneys. 
In the latter there is some impediment to this; the acid remains in the blood 
combined with soda, or is discharged spasmodically in the neighbourhood of th e 
smaller joints. The quantity of the acid increases in the blood, and diminish- 
es in the urine, before the paroxysm of Qoat (Lehmann.) 
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matioDS ; or they may simply be traceable to a want of vital 
energy or nervous force. 

The same ideas may be more distinctly expressed by means 
of chemical equations. 

Natural Process. 

Cj2 Hio O10+2 HO = C,2 H12 Ojj. 

= 2 (C, H, 0^ HO.) 
Ce H, 0,+0,2 = 6 C0,+6 HO. 

Oxaluria* 
C,2 H12 0^+0,3 = 6 C, O3+I2 HO. 

Q-out and Lithiasis. 
Lactic acid -f 2 Urea + 0^ = Uric acid + 10 HO. 

The last equation may be thus proved at length : — 
C. H, 0, C„ H, 0, N, 

0, _H,o 0,„_ 

It is next to be inquired how far the theoretical explana- 
tion of these diseases which has been thus sketched out can 
be applicable to the matter in which we are more immediately 
interested, viz., the action of the Catalytic remedies used to 
cure them. 

For the radical cure of Diabetes there is no known re- 
medy ; though some relief may be afforded by a system of 
dieting, {v. Aliments.) It is supposed that what we have to 
do is to convert diabetic sugar, i. e.j Glucose, into lactic acid. 
This acid probably exists in the gastric juice. And some 
such substance as the decomposing Caseine in sour milk, 

* Dr. 0. Rees considers Oxalaria to be merely an accompaniment of Lithi- 
ans. Be relies mainly on the fact that the two deposits very frequently oc- 
cur in conjunction, and that Oialates may be produced by the mere agency of 
beat on lithic urine. — I may take the opportunity of stating here that since 
the first publication of this Essay, the above theory of the causation of Rheu • 
matism has been adopted by more than one writer without acknowledgment. 
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which i3 capable of effecting this change out of the body, 
would be moBt likely to avail us, if we could contrive to in- 
troduce it into the blooJ. In an Essay on the Nature and 
Treatment of Diabetes, read before the Medical Society of 
London, I ventured to recommend that fresh milk Bhould be 
freely consumed as an article of diet in this disorder — ae it 
does not seem to be proved that its milk-sugar is liable to con- 
version into Glucose, or excretion in the urine — ami, at the 
same time, that milk juH turned sour should be adminiatered 
in smaller quantities as a therapeutic agent. This recommen- 
dation hag since been adopted with much Eucceas in several 
cases. 

Yeast has been given, as a ferment likely to forward the 
development of grape-sugar. But there are two important 
objections to it. It tends to transform the sugar into Alcohol 
instead of Lactic acid;* and it operates only in the stomach, 
whereas it is in the blood that we desire the action of a fer- 
ment. Rennet has been recommended, with more pinusibility. 
It has been tried and found beneficial by Dr. Gray of Glasgow, 
Being a material of rather variable nature, it is uncertain in 
its remedial action. Further, Berzclius and Mialhe have 
thrown grave doubts on the fact assumed by Liebig, that 
Rennet (j. c, Pepaine) coagulates milk by producing lactic 
acid. Milk is more probably turned sour by some decom- 
posing Caseine in the milk itself. On which ground I have re- 
commended sour milk as a remedy in Diabetes. 

In decided opposition to euth recommeaiJationa, and on a principle 
vhioh I believe to be altogether erroneuus, some other remedies hare 
been given in Diabetes with the inleation of retarding, instead of fo^ 
warding, the fermentittion or derelopment of Glucose. Alum, Vogetablfl 
lutringenta, Caustic alkalies, and eume mineritl subatnncea, have been 
proposed fur this purpose. Buuchardat states that he Una made trial of 
bU of them, but irithuut any benefit. 



* Bandrimnnt produced sjmptomfl of iatoiiDBtiDD by admlniateriof ■ 
yHBt to a diabetic abild. (Jotim, dt CMmii Med., Mar. 1858.) 



] 
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Osidiiing agents Imve been ndviaed Ijy Boroe, as Nitro-hjilrooIiloTie 
acid, or the Permanganate of Potnab used by Mr. Snmpaon. It is true 
that wben the access of osyj^en to the langs is hindered from anj cause, 
as ia aged peraons, or patients sufieiing from impeded reBpiratiuD, a kind 
of diabetes is apt to result; at least, li^jnoso and others have fuund 
that in such cases sugar accumulates in the blood, and is excreted in the 
Dnne. But trhatever ma; be the pb^rsiolegicsl interpretation of this 
fact, it does not follow that we should be able to cnra Diabetes by oxi- 
dizing medicines, for the development of grape-sugar into Loutie acid 
requires no oxygen. 

Mialho and others are of opinion that Diabet«s is mainly due to a 
deficiency of alkali in the blood. Thoy therefore recommend the ad- 
ministration of alkalies on the restorative principle. It is supposed that 
this alkali encourages the development of lactic acid So the system by 
combining with it as soon as it is formed. Alkalies have been given in 
Diabetes with variable results, and rather doubtful succcDn. 

Diaphoretics have hardly been tried so much as they deserve. I be- 
lieve they may prove of signal service in this disorder. The secretion 
of Hiveat always contains Loctiu acid, as ascertained by Benelius, An- 
selmino, and Favre. And if vre fearlessly urge this secretion by pro- 
ducing copious and repeated diaphoresis, ve may perhaps stimulate the 
natural development of lactic acid in the system at large. 

In Oxaliiria, the best treatment consists in & course of 
Nitro-hjdro chloric acid. This remedy ia prepared by adding 
one part of Nitric to two of Hydrochloric acid ; and is diluted 
considerably with water when prescribed. The Nitric acid 
cauaeB the oxidation of some of the Hydrogen of the other 
acid, and thus sets free Chlorine gas. This is stated by Mr. 
Brande to go on until. the liquid is saturated with this gas. 
The result of the presence of Chlorine ia, that from the affi- 
nity of this gaa for Hydrogen, by which, under certain cir- 
cumetances, it is enabled to set free the Oxygen of water, this 
compound acid becomes the most powerful oxidizing agent 
known. This acid has been lately used as a remedy for Gout 
and Rheumatism, in spite of the acid state of the fluids in 
those eases; and I believe it to he a very valuable medicine 
in both of these disorders.* A simple mineral acid would do 

* I have alrendy obaerred, but rithont any way oommitliug myself to the 
view, that Dr. Owen Rbbs eoasiders Ihe Oxalic diiilbesis to be mBrBly a mo- 
diGcalion of the Uric, ( On Calculviu Diiiaia, Hot.) 
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harm in both instances. The Nitro-hydrochlorio acid most 
operate in some special way. 

It is probable that its action may depend upon its ozidiimg 
power. 

In Oxaluria it might cause the oxalic acid to be oxidised 
into carbonic acid, and thus restore health. Thus: 

Cj O3 + = 2 CO,. 

In Rheumatic fever, where we have supposed that lactic 
acid is formed as it should be, but then stops short, and pro- 
ceeds no further, the oxidizing agent may convert this into 
carbonic acid. 

In Gout and Lithiasis, where there seems to be an excess 
of nitrogen in the system, and thus more oxygen is needed to 
restore the equilibrium, I have supposed that lactic acid and 
urea are changed together into uric acid. If we adopt this 
hypothesis, it will be evident that under the above treatment 
this uric acid may be oxidized back into urea and carbonic 
acid, and the balance of health restored. Thus: 

Uric acid+6 0+4 IIO = 2 Urea+6 CO,, 
which may thus be proved : 

C,« II, N, 0« 

0, C, II, N, 0, 
IT. _0. C, 0„ 

c,„ 11, N, (.).;= c,;ii,N,o;," 

Such may be the action of Nitro-bydrochloric acid. It ex- 
erts a true Catalytic or counteractive influence. 

But we have to explaiu the agency of another class of very different, 
and apparently ()p])(>site remedies. Alkalies are emploj-ed with benefit 
both in Rheumatism and in Gout; particularly in the former disease. 
Now I conceive these to act, in Rheumatism at least, simply on the Re- 
storative ])rinciple: supposing lactic acid to exist in excess in Rheumatic 
blood. This by itself may have no more tendency to oxidize into car- 
bonic acid than so much vegetable acid would have. In ordinary cases 
a free vegeta]»le acid passes out into the urine without undergoing any 
change in the system. But it has been prove.l by Wohler tharthe same 
vegetable acid becomes oxidized when given in combination with an 
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alkali. So that if we introdace into Rheumatic blood a free alkali, a 
lactate of potash or of soda will be formed ; this may then be enabled 
to oxidize into a carbonate, and the natural process be completed. 
Such appears to be the rationale of the action of alkalies. They have 
been recommended in Diabetes. By disposing of the lactic acid as soon 
as it is formed, it is thought that in some cases they may favour its de- 
velopment out of grape-sugar. They would be inefficacious in Ozaluria 
because the oxalic acid has so great an affinity for lime, that it could not 
be separated from this combination by an alkali. 

Dr. Rees and others have found Lemon-juice of great use in the treat- 
ment of acute Rheumatism. It contains Citric acid, and some Citrate 
of Potash : the latter being in too small amount to explain the action of 
the remedy. I have already shown how it seems possible that the ve- 
getable acids may act as refrigerants in simple fever; how they may 
then supply the place of the natural lactic acid in the blood, and be- 
come oxidized instead of the Proteinaceous compounds, (v. Acids.) But 
Rheumatic fever is a rery different case, for there is here apparently 
an excess of lactic acid, and an arrest of its oxidation. In considering, 
however, the formula for Citric acid, we perceive that not only does it 
contain proportionally more Oxygen than Proteine, as was proved in the 
former instance, but more than lactic acid contains. It is 

C«H,0,, x8H0. 

Thus it is possible that it may act as a carrier of oxygen to the lactic 
acid, and so help it on towards its transformation into carbonic acid. It 
appears to be decomposed in the system, for Dr. Rees has never known 
it in these cases to increase the acidity of the urine. The matter is ob- 
scure; but we can discern enough of it to convince us of the possibility 
of* different medicines acting in divers ways so as to produce very similar 
results. 

Lemon-juice contains some Oil of Lemons, which Dr. Cogswell con- 
siders to be the active agent. But it appears that boiled Lemon-juice, 
which contains none of this, is equally useful, as indeed is Citric acid 
alone. Dr. Fuller has found Lemon-juice far less efficacious than alka- 
lies in the treatment of rheumatic disorders. 



Colcbicum has apparently some power in the diversion or 
control of these morbid processes, which we can only indicate, 
but cannot farther comprehend. It is generally best to give 
it so that it shall neither produce purging, nor any great de- 
gree of general depression, {v. Colcbicum, in Chap. lY.) 

Mercurials, which act on the blood, and promote the secre- 




treatment of all of tbese diEeasea, but more especially in Goal 
Mercury may destroy the morbid product whose presence con- 
stitutes Gout, in the same manner as I have supposed it ia 
able to destroy the virus of Syphilis. But it is not clear that 
it is a true antiarthritic agent. Being a powerful eliminative, 
it may simply get rid of the products in question by means of 
the aecretiona of the bowels and other glands. Or it may act 
by virtue of its power in eliminating and producing Bile.* 
And it is very probable that some constituent of Bile, re-ab- 
sorbed into the blood, may be able to exert a beneficial influ- 
ence on the conduct of such processes as those which we 
just now considered. 






Quinine nnd Tooii^s have been Htronglj recommonded by Dr. Todd ia 
Gout ; and thej bwiq to be ol^all; efficnciuus. both in this and in the 
otlicr Artbritio disordora. Thia is a Tery intereBting fact. If ihcro 
Hbould be any trntb in an idea nhicb 1 h.ive explained at lengtb in die 
article on Tonics (rirfe p, ITS,) it would eeeia that these Tonics tnaj be 
of use by auppljing in (lo blmtd the pliice of one of ibe wunting de- 
ments of Bile. For in all artbritio disorders there is more or leM of 
hepitUc derangement. 

There seem then to be several possible explanations of I 
cure of these Arthritic diseases. There are various differ* 
modes of operation by which a similar beneficial result may be 
produced by the employment of Nitro-bydrochlorie ncid, freo 
Alkalies, Lemon-juice, Colchicum, Mercury, or Quinine. 

If it should be proved, which ia not unlikely, that the a 
mical theory propounded above for the purpose of accoantioj 
for the production of these disorders in the blood is in every 
respect a correct view of the case, the explanation put forth 
there of the action of the various remedies used in such diseases 



'iP 

rer«^^ 

lay be 
I, free 

intio^H 



* Kitro-hjdrDcblorio acid is Bappoaed by some (o act b1bo bs an EUmliuvtor 
at Bile, li is »id to inoreaae the nmounl of bile in tLe ficcea. 
think Ihftt this is proved. 
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would acquire an additional probability. But at present it 
would he safe to regard this chemical explanation as in great 
parthypotbetical, because dependingupon a numberof thinga 
which, although likely, are not altogether proved as yet. 

All that we can affirm with certainty is that a number of 
blood -medicines are applied with advantage to the treatment 
of these kindred disorders, tending to counteract the morbid 
conditions by which they are severally produced. These 
Antiarthritic3 must operate, then, on the Catalytic principle. 

A number of varieties and masked forms of these disorders 
are grouped together under the general title of Dyspepsia. 
The depraved condition of the blood which tends to the pro- 
duction of arthritic symptoms may, when controlled and dis- 
turbed by various causes, simply manifest itself by causing 
acidity of the stomach, flatulence, impairment of digestive 
power, and general lassitude. Different Antiarthritic reme- 
dies are applicable in different cases. Colchicum or Nitro- 
hydrochloric acid are serviceable when this condition of the 
system is of long standing. Small doses of Mercury are often 
efReacious. Tonics, and a Purgative occasionally, may be re- 
commended in milder forms of the disorder. 

Obd. V. Aktiscobbutics. 

CITRIC ACID. LKMOS-Jl-JCK. OTHER rBQETADLB iC1D=. FRESn 

These are remedies which are useful in the counteraction 
of Scurvy and Purpura. In these disorders there is a thin 
and poor conditionof the blood, together with a deficiency in 
the amount of albumen, fibrine, and blood corpuscles, but a 
surplusage of alkaline salts; a tendency to hemorrhages and 
ulcerations, consequent on this condition of the blood ; and 
great general depression and tlebility. 

There is no doubt that these changes in the blood are due 
16 
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to a certain morbid action. After a careful coDsideration 
all the facia connected with a visitation of this disease in Scot- 
land, Dr. Chriatison amved at the concUsion that it could 
onlj be explained by supposiDg the existence of an "epi- 
demic conatilution." It is certain, however, thai there are 
some kinds of food which are likely to prevent the occurrence 
of this morbid action, or able to control it when il has 
setup. It isweli known that the worst formsof Scurvy 
among sailors in long voyages, who have been deprived 
some time of fresh vegetable food; and it is often observed 
that those who are thus afflicted on land have been subjected 
to the same deprivation. But it does not follow as a matter 
of course that all those so deprived become the victims of 
Scurvy. Nor does the converse hold good, t. f. that those 
who sicken with Scurvy have invariably suffered from this 
particular deprivation ; for very aggravated cases may occur 
in persona who have always lived on an ordinary mixed dirt. 
And in an epidemic in the Perth prison, Drs. Cbristi 
and Maclagan traced the disorder to the absence of anii 
flesh and milk from the diet, which wasexclusively "saccharo^ 
farinaceous." [MmitMy Journal (^Medicine, July, 1847.) 

On putting these facta together, I think we are driven to 
the conclusion that men of a particular constitution, or in 
certain seasons, are more disposed to Scurvy than others; and 
that when such systems are deprived of some articles of dii 
which are able to prevent or to neutralize the working 
disease in them, the latent morbid action is allowed to coi 
mcnce. Fresh vegetables, especially, are to be considered 
materials which hinder tbo development of Scurvy in oasea 
in which there is already a tendency to it. 

Great val ue must be assigned to Potatoes, as a prophylaotio 
element of diet. They contain free Citric acid, as appears 
from the several analyses of Yauquelin, Baup, and Michat 
{Pereira on Food and Diet, pp. 373-4.) And as agents ii 
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treatment of Scurvy, Potatoea stand second only to Citric acid, 
and materials which, like Lemon -juice, contain this acid in 
large iiuantity. 

The vegetable and other actda enumerated above as Anti- 
scorbutics, have all an action in the blood which is almost 
special to disorders of this type. In some mjsterious man- 
ner they purify it, and restore it to its healthy constitution. 
Under their use the amount of fibrine and blood-corpuacles 
ia raised to the normal standard. And the increased amount 
of alkaline salts (observed by Fn'my, Andral, and Gavarret,} 
which, however they come to be so increased, may be regarded 
as the only recognisable maleries morhi, inasmuch as these 
salts exert a direct destructive influence on the ilbrine and 
corpuscles, — ia diminished in equal proportion. 

Of all substances of which trial has been made in the treat' 
ment of Scurvy, whether prophylactic or curative, Lemon-juice 
or Lime-juice has been by far the most extensively used, has 
confessedly proved of signal service, and is much the most 
popular. It is therefore generally employed on board ships. 
It contains Citric acid in a free state, and a small quantity of 
Potash, chiefly combined with this acid. The food of sailors 
afflicted with Scurvy consists mainly of salted beef and sea- 
biscuit. Both contain suits of Potash; neither contain Ci- 
tric acid. So, from this consideration alone, it would seem 
that the free acid must be the remedial agent. But this con- 
clusion is strengthened very materially when it is found that 
Citric acid, given in the pure slate, is a most admirable anti- 
scorbutic. [See lehtv.) Vegetables in their fresh state gene- 
rally contain a small quantity of this or some other acid ; acd 
fresh vegetable food, as has just been stated, is usually the 
best prophylactic against Scurvy and Purpuric diseases. 

Dr. A. D. Garrod ia of opioion that Scurvj is nttributnble to a de- 
ficieiicj ID the B^Btem of the natural aoiouDt of snlta of Potiuhi he 
therefore ireata it with aalta of PutsBb, And, m he taye, with lucceas. 



{jnrnOlf Jtmrmtl of .V^kim. Jinuair, 1S4S.) The aUU of Pottuli. if 
nted on iiicb grounds, would obvioiulj act u restoratiTA af^oM, 4 
■upplj to the blood a msUriftl id which it ia deficient. Dr. Gairod a 
eludes from anaijsia thai the antiseorbntio articles of diet 
guiahed bj oontaininf; aa abandauce of the salts of Piil4teb, but that ■ 
rcTerae is the cmc with the materials which form the staple food of ihcm 
who are most liable to Scartj. 

He gires the futlowing as the ftmouDts of potash obloiued froin one 
oanue of each of the articles of diet named: — 



Whe»len bread 
Oatmeal 
Salted beef - 
Boiled potatoes 
Lemon-juice 



Thas it appear* that lemon-juice and potatoes contain more Potiub 
than whsnten bread, nnd mnch more than oatmeal. But they do cnt M 
mnoh excel salt beef id this particular, and that it one of the chief 
tides of dint among Bailors. 

Dr. Garrod recommends Iho use of Nitntte of Potash. This propodi 
is certaiolj not new. The emplojmeot of Nitre was ndvised bj Mr. ' 
terson, in a treatise on Scnrry, published some fift j ypars a 
that he combined this remedj with Vinegar. Neither is i 
that Scorr; is connecteii with a de&uleocj of Potash in the blood, 
eimilar idea was broached b; Dr. Stevens in 1833, and afterwards taken 
np b; Dr. Aldridge, who erraneouslj stated that there was a defidenc; 
of Lime and saline matters in the seruni in this disorder. 

I object to the theory and practice of Dr. Garrod on several grounds. 
I think it mav be proved that Lemon-juice owes its eCciwv lo Cilrte acid ; 
th&t Citric acid ia an AntiecorbuUc when given aloue ; that the salts of 
Polasb are not Antiscorbutic when given alone; and that neither in the 
blood nor in the food of acorbulic patients ia there n marked defiraencj 
of Potash. Oti theoretical grounds the theory alluded to is uateuable; 
when brought to the test of practice, it signallj fails. 

The propositions just laid down mnybe supported bjafewbrief rtafe- 
menta. Lemon-jaice ouna iti efflcary to Citric Jei-i. According to the 
analjsia of Proust, it coDtaius Citric acid, I'TT; Maiio acid, gum, tod 
bitter extractive, 072; water. 9T'51; in 100 parts. According to Dr. 
Garrod it contains onl; '17 per cent., or about one part in GOO, of Pol 
There is no doubt that Proust much underrated the proportii 
acid. Dr. Bence Jones Bnda that an ounce of Lemon-juice containa 
twentj-sevcn to twenty-eight grains of anhydrous Citric acid, and 
three-quarters of a. grain of Potash, equivalent to two grains of Cltrnt* 
Potash. He bos conducted a number of experiments on theji 
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show th&t its action on the animal system is in all respects identical wiili 
that of free Citric aciil, nnd entirely distinct rroui that of a neutral Pot- 
ash salt. " For sU practical parposes," concludes Dr. B. Juum, " we may 
regard Lemon-juice as a solution of free Citric acid. The analyses re- 
ferred to were perfurmed by Dr. lloffman. {Mfdical Timet, October 21, 
1^54.) LetnoD-juivefruon which the free acid has been lemoTsd by Lime, 
is of no use in Scurvy at all. 

Citrii: acid, giom alont, U on admirable Aniisrorbulic. Dr, Trotter 
long ago stated that he hnd eiperienced [he pnwere of this acid against 
Scurvy to be equal to any effect he had ever observed from the recent 
fruit io its must perfect state. [Medical and PAysical Journal, toI. iv. p. 
154.) And of the Juice of the fruit be records that it was found "n must 
infallible remedy" both in the cute and prevention of Scurry. The ad- 
vantage attending the use of this acid in sea--voyages is recorded by Sir 
Gilbert Blsne and by Dr. Bryson. {See below.) Dr. M'William, who 
has had a large experience of its use. assures me that he has found the 
simple Citric acid an admirable remedy in sen-scurry. Dr. Hituhie gives 
sometimes Citric acid, sotuetlmes Lemon-juice, and finds them equally 
serTiceable. [MonlMy Journal, August, 1847.) And in an epidemic of 
Scurvy in Cumberland, Dr. Lonsdale found that in pntients put on a full 
supply of a Citric acid mixture, the average duration of the disordern'iw 
not more than twenty-five days. So that the positive oiperience of 
these and of other physicians is in direct confirmation of the probability 
already established, thnt Lemon-juice owes its remedial efficacy to this 

The salts of I^taak are not Antiscorbutic ip/iett given alone. To the 
cases brought forward by Dr. Uarrud and a few others, it may be objected 
that fresh vegetables were always ordered as an addition to the diet, at 
the name time that Nitre was given as a medicine. I ascribe the few- 
cures recorded to the use of tiiene fre.ih vegetables. Was any patient 
ever cured by Che salt of Potash without this acoomprknying alteration in 
diet? I think not. The fairest opportutHty of making such a trial is in 
the ease of sailors at sea, who cannot obtain green vegetables, Such atrial 
has accordingly t>eeii mode, and the details are reported by Dr. Bryson, 
{Med. Times, March 23, 1850.) Instructions were given some years ago 
to the surgeons of several convict ships, that if Scurvy broke out during 
the voyage, they were to try the relative effects of Lime-juice. Nitrate of 
Potash, and Citric acid, choosing similar cases for oxperiraent, and put- 
ting the patients under the same oiroumstnnces of diet and exercise. The 
trial was made in ten ships: the disease proved more intractable in some 
than in others; but the result of ilio whole was that both Lime-juice and 
Citric acid were recommended as effoctive reraediea, and far preferable to 
the Nitre. "There Beems to l>e," concludes the reporter, "little reason 
to doubt, judging from the results of these trials, and from (kthers which 
were not so well conducted, that the alkaline salt has DM the antiscor- 
butic properties which have been ascribed to it." It luay be added, that 
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it 18 apt to disturb the digestive organs, and that it haa a diaagreaable 
taste, and is rery mnch disrelished by the patient. 

Xnthfr in the blood nor in the food of seoHmiie paHemU £r Ikert omf 
marked deficiencjf of I\fiash. It would be almost soiBcient here to state 
that the converse has not been proved, bat we may go somewhat further 
than this. Becqnerel and Rodier have fonnd that in the Mood of seor 
butics there is an excess, instead of a deficiency, of the soloble salts of 
the alkalies. Andral, Gavarret, and Fr^my affirm the same. A nmiJar 
result has been arrived at by Mr. Busk. He finds the proportion of salti 
in healthy blood to be 6*8 in 1000, whereas in three cases of scorry oc- 
curring on board the Dreadnought, the amounts of the same were 9*5, 
10*9. and 1 1-5. It is uofurtunate that the nature of these salts, whether 
m38t of Soda or of Potash, was not inquired into. (Simon'M ChemtMlry, 
translated 6y Dr. Day, vol. i. p. 315.) As to the food of scorbutics, I 
have already alluded to the statement of Christison, confirmed by general 
experience, that Scurvy is sometimes met with in individuals of the higher 
clas«es, who have long lived on a perfect mixed diet. I have also stated 
that the food eaten by sailors contains Potash in abnndance. In spite 
of the elaborate and ingenious argument of \>t, Garrod, it seems to me 
that there can be little or no doubt that the free vegetable acid is the 
active or curative agent in Lemon-juice and antiscorbutio vegetables, and 
that Potash is not antiscorbutic in any sense whatever. 



But it is probably not only Citric acid that is efficaciooSi 
for it npi>ears tbat some other vegetable acids, and vegetables 
which do not contain Citric acid at all, may be used with 
iulvant^igo in scorbutic diseases. Various wild herbs, someof 
which contain Oxalic instead of Citric acid, have firom early 
times Ihvu in use among the poor for this purpose. Among 
those, l\K^k, Sorrel, Wood-sorrel, and Stonecrop maybe men- 
tioncil. Such herbs have been long employed, and recom- 
mouded by authority. Dr. Mead, in 1751, advised the use of 
Scurvy-grass and Brooklime, both of which contain Citric 
acid, — also of Lettuce. lie likewise made particular mention 
of the UvrlKi Britanuica^ which seems to have been the great 
Dock, Ilumox hydrolapathum.* 

* The same physician appears to have anticipated some of the modem ap- 
plications of Lemon-juioe. He employed it in Uver-diseases generally, among 
which he included a number of dyspeptic and goaty disorders. He gave it in 
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As bearing on this tberapeutic resemblance betweeu Citrio 
and Oxalic acida, it may be observed that Dr. B, Jouea has 
found the former prove poisonous to animals when given in 
large doses, in the same manner as Oxalic acid. Next in the 
aeries, but probably less effective, may be enumerated the 
otLer kindred acids. Tartaric acid, as contained in Super- 
tartrate of Potash, as well as in a separate form, has been 
found of some use io Scurvy. Malic acid, as contained in 
the stalks of Kbubarb, and berries of the Mountain Ash, is 
likewise possessed of some antiscorbutic virtue. It exists in 
the juice of Apples. Dr. Huxham (fti/Vt'erj. p. 262) recom- 
mended Cider in Scurvy. The advantage of Acetic acid, or 
Vinegar, in the treatment of Scurvy, has been much debated. 
It has probably some remedial influence, but is less active 
than the rest. 

To Lactic acid, the interesting animal analogue of the ve- 
getable acids, the same power probably extendi* in a certain 
degree. By reference to this acid, some have explained the 
alleged antiscorbutic properties of milk, — supposing that it 
turns sour in the stomach. And it is curious to read that 
an old naval physician. Dr. Ilarness, was accustomed to cure 
scorbutic ulcers by the local application of the sour gastric 
fluid of herbivorous animals. {Dr. Duncan's Annals of Medi- 
cine, 1797.) Lactic Acid is contained in the juice of flesh ; 
and in certain cases of Scorbutus fresh meat is recommended 
by Dr. Christison. 

It is almost needless to observe that as Citric acid and 
Lemon-juice are remedies of such acknowledged value, and 
these other agents confessedly inferior in efGcacy, it would be 



■ii-drachm docesi Bud wffl that he etnp1o}«i] nlaa in iam\\t.Tr:atmuponaetoiu 
medicines, and rLubarb. Tbcaa remedies, apparentlj hetrrogeneoua, were re- 
«agn!sed, then aa non. to he uieful in Ihe eame cbscb, for we have jubI seen 
that LemoD-juioe. Alkalies, l.'hoUgogueB and ToDics, are all more or leie ip- 
plinble in dieeaiei of llie Anhritio group. 
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most unwise in the physiciaD to resort to the latter id 
treatment of Scorbutic diaorders, except in peculiar fonii9,« 
in easea where ihe former cannotwell be obtained. But t 
analogy between the operation of these various but sitoila 
acids 13 at least a matter of great scientific interest. 

These acids cannot remain in the blood, Thej pass out olA 
it, and add nothing to it. But they cure Scurvy, and they 
doubtless act on the Catalytic principle. Scurvy, or Purpura, 
is an active cachexy, not a passive one, like Aniemia. It re- 
quires a Catalytic agent to counteract it; not a Restorative, 
Bimply supplying something to the blood, Suchau agent is 
the vegetable acid. It seems in such cases to exert a purify- 
ing power over the blood, of the exact nature of which we are 
not aware.* Tbe scorbutic cachexy is probably not the only 
one which is thus combated. The great depression and ac- 
companying (lux of the tissues which results from the epidemic 
cold called Innuenza,i3 wonderfully controlled by a vegetable 
acid. Lemon-juice and Orange-juice are popular remediaia 
for this disorder. M 

In some cases of Syphilis a cachectic or scorhutiform condi- 
tion of blood is apt to obtain, and in such Dr. Eausuh- 
mann, of Vienna, has found in fresh Lemons a valuable ad- 
junct to mercurial treatment, ( Wiener Med. Zeitung, No.4S.) 

The Epidemic of boils {Fumnculoid} which of late jeaii 
has been not unfrequent in England, seems to depend on a 
scorbutic tendency of .system engendered by malarious in- 
fluence. On this principle vegetable acids have been given, 
and with much advantage. 

It is probable that Asiatic cholera may consist esseutiallJM 
in a rapid and fatal degeneration of the blood, produced \ 
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some septic influence. And there seems to be much reason 
for supposing that those who are accustomed to the uae of the 
vegetable acids as articles of diet, as in the cider districts of 
England, are rendered thereby leas liable to the attack of this 
disease. The evidence on this point has been well summed 
up hy Mr. Tucker, in a paper on the Bubjeot which he sub- 
mitted to the Epidemiological Society in 1864. 



OBD. TI, ANnPBRI0DIC3. 

R3BNIC. ILCMT cnLOBIDE Or SDDHH? 

Periodic disorders are known to be attributable to the en- 
trance into the blood of a peculiar aerial poison. The mild 
malaria of England excites a comparatively tractable ague; 
that of the Maremma and of the Pontine Mnrshes, in Italy, 
briuga on very fatal fevers; while ibe remittents that are 
due to the exhalationa from the ground on the West coast of 
Africa and in the West Indian Islands, are of a still more 
virulent nature. Accurate observations have shown that they 
are all caused by the exposure of the system to this poison, 
and by its working in the blood. 

Certain minenil medicines of the Catalytic division are 
employed iu the treatment of periodic disorders. 

Arsenic ia a medicine of considerable power, which, when 
given in too large a dose, or indeed when given at all in most 
cases, becomes a poison. It acts in the blood, and produces 
init a number of effects of a particular kind. When given in 
slight excess, it ia apt to bring on cedema of the face, and 
rednessof theconjunotivai. Besides causing various nervous 
disorders when in largo doaea, its continued use may bring 
on a cutaneous eruption, described by Mr. Hunt as a kind of 
pityriasis, together with a failure of appetite, general depres- 
sion, a quick, small pulse, hurried Te&piration, and sometimes 



^ ACnOH OF HBDicorn. 

♦tfumji: oi the feet Any kind of eraption would alone con- 
N^iuM ;«ulficieat proof of an operation in the blood. 

\.)iM \^ti of this operation is that it is capable of antago- 
^«44n^ (ho poisons of intermittent disorders, as also of certain 
vtivulsive affections and skin-diseases. In health a poison, 
a ^luicatfo it proves a remedy. But the dangerous nature of 
:» .wtiou i:» dueh as to demand considerable care in the ad- 
•uukuuiaioii of the preparations of Arsenious acid. 

IH. \. 1\ Thomson states that the action of Arsenic is 

taUo is> exacerbations and remissions, and sometimes even 

uivt mi«mv>iui. Thus we may suppose that there is a certain 

/iQ^tvv y>( analogy between its operation and that of the 

<u,Al(U'i(HiA poi^n, by virtue of which it may perhaps exert a 

^\';iw'iive (K>wer over the working of the latter in the blood- 

^ 1 *\w im^e ^^<^.) Such an analogy could only exist in the 

x^^' v^l' i4 V.^italytio medicine. It is not observed of Quina, 

\\U;v,^h idi guiployed in intermittents on the Restorative plan. 

V- «iCUtc ^a foreign to the blood, and is in every way a Cata- 

\..v »ux\hoino. 

i t;o d^vsoa Arsenical preparations act on the stomach 

jKUiioud. Some of them have been used exter- 

Hu^stici*, esj^ecially in Lupus. But this is a kind of 

. As\,i vk>Ci4 not c5oncern us now. 

I a^ .^ lw;u«4l elation of Arsenite of Potash was introduced 

V ,» av ^> l^r. bowler, and is the chief preparation of 

V V ^ :ui»-\\vcs.l. Oo Valangin*s solution contains a Ter- 

V .' \iaouio, and is of less than half the strength of 

», U\»tK K^i thorn are used in Ague. Some recom- 

. , ; oa.'is.^ v^ hore Arsenic is used, to begin with small 

\\v» vlu^^vci v»f Fowler*s solution three times a day, 

v,.,'U uo luoreaiio the quantity; from the idea that 

. v\ ill ihu.^ be ouubled to tolerate the remedy bet- 

.Uki auutiou \>i the stomach will be avoided. Mr. 
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Hunt deprecates this practice, and recommends regular doses 
of three to five drops, or more. It may be safely continued 
during the paroxysm of Ague, which is a plan that is gene- 
rally considered to be uoadvisable in the case of Quina. The 
latter may be given in a very full dose between the parox- 
jama ; but this cannot be done with Arsenic, for the conse- 
quences would be dangerous. It is best inalicases to give the 
Arsenic after a meal, on a full stomach, as then it is less likely 
to irritate, not coming directly in contact with the coats of the 
stomach, and being diluted by the food during its absorption. 

Arsenic is useful in other intermittent disorders besides 
Ague, as in the various kinds of intermittent neuralgia. It 
has been given in some varieties of intermittent pul.se which 
are not due to organic diseases of the heart. Dr. Darwin 
cared a case in which the beats of the heart intermitted regu- 
larly once in every three or four times, by the administration 
of four drops of a saturated solution of Arsenious acid three 
times a day. 

The preparations of Araenio have even been used in some 
coses of Gastrodynia with considerable advantage. In these 
instances the disorder of the stomach generally assumes an 
intermittent form It has been supposed by some that Ar- 
senic in such disorders acts directly upon the nerves; but 
it appears to counteract all the manifestations of this inter- 
mittent poison, whether local or general, by the same action 
in the blood. 

Several attempts have been made at different times to dis- 
cover a Bubstitute for Arsenic, and a cheaper remedy than 
Quinine, for the treatment of Ague. Iron is employed with 
advantage in old chronic cases attended with Ana;raia; but 
it is not of service by counteracting the intermittent, but by 
remedying the anasmic condition which coexists with it. 

M.Piorry, in the course of some experiments made at the 
Hdpital de la Piti^ at Paris, has found common salt in half- 



ouDce doses to be very efficient In his opinion it 
efficaoious than Arsenic, and second only to Quinine, in tfas 
oare of this disorder. The suggestion 13 a valuable one 
the dose is very bulky, and it would be difficult to prevent. 
it from causing vomiting in many cases. 

Alum is another medicine which has been recommenf 
in Ague. It also appears to act on the Catalytic plan: 
it has not been often employed. 

The compounda of Arsenic are found to exert a curii 
antiseptio influence on dead animal tissues. They particU' 
larly prevent decomposition in animal membranes, by virtue 
of a combination which Arsenic forms with Gelatine. Liebig 
has founded on these facta a theory of the medicinal action 
of Arsenic. {Anim. CAem.,part i. p. 206.) He supposes that 
such substances as Arsenic and Mercury may be able to ar- 
rest contagious and other disorders in the system in the 
same way that they control putrefaction out of the body. The 
use of Salt and Alum in Ague might seem at first sight to 
countenance such a hypothesis as applicable to the treatment 
of this disease. But we know that Arsenic di>es not stop all 
fermentations. The grain of wheat will germinate, and its 
starch be converted into sugar, afler it has been steeped in h 
solution of Arsenic to protect it from vermin. And 
tine, for which Arsenio has an affinity, Las QOt been pro' 
to exist in healthy blood. 

The compounds of Mercury, the operation of which in 
Syphilis is sought to be explained on these grounds, are not 
nearly so antiseptic as many other minerals. If this theory 
were correct, then all Catalytic medicines, and all antiseptic 
substances, should be of equ al efficacy in all morbid processes. 
But this is far from being the case. Many substances which 
are distinguished for their antiseptic powers are found to 
have no influence whatever on the progress of these diaon 
Are Acetic acid and Creosote of any use in Ague? 
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Alcohol prevent the drunkard from contracting Sjpbilia? 

And if Arsenic, Alum, and common salt, act solely by ar- 
resting fermentation, how is it that they have no control 
over the supposed fermentations of Syphilis and other dis- 
eases ? The explanation required must needs be more spe- 
cific and particular, 

Ord, tit. Anticonvulsives. 

PREFAK1TION3 OT IttSKXtC, SII.VKR, XtRC, t.KAn, AND COFFER. 

The Convulsive disorders that are under the influence of 
Blood -medicines are associated with, or dependent on, a dete- 
rioration of blood of a peculiar kind. Although these dis- 
eases are manifested either by a derangement of the nervous 
system in general, or by a disturbance of the funtions of the 
brain or spinal cord in particular, yet they are very rarely 
accompanied with an appreciable nervous lesion. "When 
this is the case, as in the instance of Tetanus, which may 
arise from a mere irritation of the end of a nerve, they are 
extremely intractable. Epilepsy, too, may sometimes be due 
to a bony spicula, or tumour in the brain, or to the irritation 
produced by intestinal worms in children; but these direct 
nervous causes of such convulsive disorders are only occa- 
sionally met with. I believe that they are oftener connected 
with a diseased condition of the blood. It is probably only 
those which are thus connected with blood disorder, that are 
under the influence of blood-medicines. Those arising from 
a nervous lesion are more or less beyond their control ; and 
this we know to be the case with a considerable proportion 
of such spasmodic diseases. 

Epilepsy and Ilj^teria nre frequenllj inherited. This supplicB ub 
with one argument. Tbi-;;- are also apt to he brought on bj Tarioua de- 
pressing cnuies which affect the ajatem in general. The strumous dia- 
tbesis, which originates in the Quids, and not in the ncTTous aj-Htem, ia 
affirmed hy Dr. Cheyne and Dr. Watson to be » powerful predisposing 
cauae of Epilepsy. The retention of Urea in the blood, occurring in some 
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kidney diseftses, will eaose the nine disorder. Hjiteria is Tery often 
aaeoeiAted with Ansemia. Tetanus, even, depends verj mooh on certain 
atmospheric conditions. There are sometiniea, as it were, epidemics of 
Tetanus, in which the slightest abrasion will snfioe to bring it on among 
the people residing in a particalar neighbonrbood. It is often rife in one 
district for long together. Facts like thb most certainly be regarded as 
pointing t*^ a condition of the blood as one, at least, of the causes of this 
terrible disorder. This condition of the blood may reset npon the nerves, 
and msiut&in in them a particalar morbid state. Chorea seems also to 
depend primarily on the state of the blood, and is indirectly curable by 
medicines which, like Iron and Quinine, improve its condition. It is 
often associated with Kheumatism. In a weakly and strumous ehild, it 
may be brought on by a sudden Inght, which would not affect one of a 
good constitution. 

We might conclude from these &ots alone that the blood is often the 
seat and origin of these diseases.* But there is yet a stronger reason to 
induce us to suppose that they are frequently produced by some poison 
in the blood which acts on and disturbs the nervous organs, without 
perceptibly altering their physical construction. Many medicinal sub- 
stances present us with an artificial illustration of this action. Lead, 
Copper, Mercury, and Arsenic, by their presence and operation in the 
blood, are capable of causing severe and chronic nervous disorders, pir- 
ticularly Paralysis and Epilepsy. Many of the vegetable Neurotics, after 
their passage into the blood, bring about transient nervous symptoms, 
which are identical with those of disease. Thus Opium produces coma; 
Belladonna, delirium; Aconite and Hemlock, paralysis; Hydrocyanie 
acid, convultiiuns : Indian hemp, catalepsy. When the cause of these af- 
fections is removed, the symptoms disappear; when the case returns, the 
symptoms return. The same is apparently the cause with those unknown 
animal p^iisons that operate so as to produce nervous symptoms, without 
a nervous lesion. 

These convulsive disorders may be treated in either or 
both of two ways. We may attack the supposed cause in 
the blood by employing one of the mineral Anticonvulsives, 
or we may simply apply our remedies to the nervous system, 
the more immediate seat of the morbid manifestations, and 
adopt a palliative or defensive course. 



* In confirmation, see Romberg on Kervout Diteatet (Syd. Soc), vol. ii. pp. 
184, 185; Dr. Watton't Lectures, toI. i, p. 637 et teg ; Dr, ToddU Clinical 
Lecture* on Nervous Diseatet, p. 459 ; Dr, WilHanu* jPrinciplet of Medidnii, 2nd 
ed. p. 97 ; etc. 
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Tlie metallic aalta used as Anticonvulsives are all capable, 
when taken for aome time, of causing a deterioration of the 
blood. This ia the most apparent in the case of LeaJ, which 
besides a number of nervous symptoms, tends to bring on a 
kind of jaundice, with general wasting of the body. In patients 
suffering from Saturnine cachexy.AndralandGavarret found 
a deficiency of corpuscled in the blood, and observed an un- 
natural yellowish oolour of the serum. Chronic poisoning by 
Zinc and Copper resembles that by Lead. The symptoms 
of what is called "Zincal intoxication" were recently de- 
scribed to the French Academy by M. Landouzy of Rheime, 
as occurring constantly among the zinc-workers. There was 
Bomclimea an cedema like that produced by Arsenic, 

The production of all the known nervous disorders by the 
presence in the blood of different metallic medicines, gives a 
strong additional probability to the belief that these disorders^ 
when oeuurringspontaneouijly, are in many cases due to the 
presence in the blood of some unknown poison. 

I am able to add little respecting the rationale of their 
action to that which I liave said of the operation of Catalytic 
medicines in general. It is certainly very mysterious ; and 
it is perhaps mainly on this account that some have been 
induced altogether to deny it. But a denial so grounded 
is disingenuous and wrong, for we must often be content to 
know and to receive many things that we do not understand. 

Convubive disorders, as I have just said, are in some cases 
entirely dependent on a condition of the nervous system. In 
other cases they are mainly connected with a certain state of 
the blood. Disorders of the first kind are probably not at 
all under the influence of these Catalytic medicines. But 
the more decided the connexion between any of these dis- 
eases and the condition of the blood, just so much the more 
marked is the power over it possessed by a medicine of this 
group of Anticonvulsives. 



Perhaps the most evident and characteristic of these agen- 
- cics ia that of Nitrate of Silver in the cure of Epilepsy. The 
Acetate of Lead, and the Ammonio-sulphate of Copper, have 
been used with advantage in the same disorder. Dr. Bab- 
jngton strongly recommends the Sulphate of Zinc, given 
at flrat in small doses, and then gradually increased, so that 
it may not produce vomiting. 

In the treatment of Chorea, Arsenic is highly esteemed 
and recommended by Dr. Pereira. 

In Hysteria these medicines are all probably more or le^ 
applicable; but on account of the obstinate and miiltiforra 
nature of this disease, ibeir use in it is less obvious than in 
Epilepsy and Chorea. Hysteria, too, is more under the in- 
fluence of Nerve- medicines than are the other two diseases. 

The great objection to Silver, in whatever form given, is 
that its salts are liable to be reduced in the system, and it 
thus tends to produce a permanent discoloration of the skin, 
either browning it or communicating to it a dull leaden hue. 
Thia naturally constitutes a strong ground of objection with 
the unfortunate patient, who would often prefer to be 1 
alone with his fits than to be turned blue for life. 

Dr. A. T. TliomHon recommended Uie combinatioD of tlie Kitraton 
Silver with nn excess of Nitric Acid, fancying tbnt this would preT«nl 
ita precipitntioD by chlorides in the blood, and subsoquent de-oiida&in. 
But, as is reoaonably objected by Patlorson and Minlhe, the prcoipita- 
tion of Silver by chlorides takes place in the presence of free Kitricacid. 
This mode of preventing diacolorjition is therefore valueleM. 

As the black subchloride is decolourized or decomposed by Iodide of 
PotaBsium, Dr. Patterson has recnmmended this salt as a cure for the 
blackening caused by a course of SlUcr. The Iodide of Siker produced 
being unfortuoately agnia blackened by the action of light, this cure also 
must be discarded. Trousseau and Pidoui have tried it, as might be 
supposed, without effect. 

After all, the surent way to prevent the chance of this objectionable 
diecolonralion is lo intermit or suspend the use of the medicine after two 
months. Dr. Jutncs Johnson states that there is "nut an instance on 
record" where the complexion has been affected by the remedy when 
restricted to "three months' admin' 
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Tlie NitTute aboutd be given in solution, when the etomach la empty. 
After entrance into the blood, its decompofiition by the alkaline chlo- 
rides is iuevitable, hat if this tofcea place in the stomach by contact with 
the food, absorption will be aeriouslj Tetorded. The cbloride lieing iu- 
soluble, is far less active as a remedy than the Nitrate, 

M. Georget aupposea Umt the advooates for the ose of Nitrate of 
Silver in Epilepsy employ it on tlie principle of oonntcr-irritation, 
saying that they attempt to euro a diseased brain by cauterizing the 
Btoinach. (Pkysiology of tlie Nrrv. Si/stem, vol. ii., p. 401.) But I am 
not aware that any English therapeatista have adopted this view of its 
mode of operation. The doae of the Nitrate of Silver, and the stale 
of dilution in which it is given, would certainly prevent it from mani- 
festing any sach action. And we should not be warranted in supposing 
that any of the roeditilnes of this or any other order of Catalytic reme- 
dies conld act in so direct and so easy a wity as that, even if it were 
possible. 

Some have snppoBHd that Nitrate of Silver cures Epilepsy by dimi- 
nishing an irritable condition of the stomach. But it ia obaerved by 
Dr. Pecoira that the esii>teDCC of this irritability in nil cases of Epilepsy 
is a mere assumption. The solution of this salt exerts, according to its 
strength, an astringent or caustic action on all muoous BUrfaaes, and 
thus improves their condition when they are reloiod, inflamed, irritable, 
or ulcerated. The occasional benefit which follows the administration 
of the preparations of Silver in Oastrodynta may be referred to an 
action of thiH kind. The action of Arsenic in some intermittent varieties 
of tbi:t painful aSection has already been mentioned, and is explained in 
another way. C&nstio substances probably act locally in these cases; 
hut Araeniona preparations exert an Antiperlodic inSuence in the blood 
generally. 

Tetanus la by far the most incurable of tbeae convulsive 
disorders. Arsenic and other medicines of this order have 
been recommended in the treatment; bat alcbongh some cases 
appear to be partly connected in their first origin with a cer- 
tain condition of the blood, this disease is very little nnder 
the influence of blood-medicinos, or indeed of any medicines 
at all. Nenrotics can only combat a functional error; they 
are povrerleaa against organic derangement. So that wben wo 
find a convulsive disorder that depends simply and solely upon 
a nervous lesion, we shall in moat cases have to confess, to our 
misfortune and sorrow, that it is entirely beyond our control. 
17 
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Skin diseaBee are both caused and cnred in a nrietj of 

naja. Some are produced by external influences. They rosy 
be brought on by mere ivritation, as certain kinda of Eczema 
and Herpes, and are then to be treated vith soothing nn- 
guentB or cool lotions. Or they may even be connected with 
some external organization, of a vegetabEe or an animal kind, 
as Porrigo and Favus are traceable to a parasitic fungus,* 
and Scabies is accompanied by the development of a species 
of Acarus. Others ure due to some wrong io the digestive 
process, or to a plethoric condition of the sjstem. Urticaria 
is an example of the former, Acne of the latter. They may 
generally be treated moat eflectually by the exhibition of sa- 
lines and rhubarb. 

A third class of skin diseases are due to the existence ii 
the blood of certain poisons or peculiar morbid conditions. 
The eruption may constitute one only among many symptoms 
of the action of this poison, or it may be the chief or only 
Bymptom. The former is the case in Syphilis and the Ernp- 
Ure fereiB. It is trith the latter kind that we i 
Cerned. 

There are two modes by which we may get rid of the pi 
son that causes the eruption, — Elimination and Counteractit 
The first may sometimes be effected by the use of PurgatireBr 
Sudorifics, or Diuretics. 

But I have classed iu this last order of Catalytic blood- 
medtcineK some remedies that have proved useful in counter- 
"Tlio Tcgetablo orgnnUcae TouDd in diseases of the skin are not to be 
.looked u^on as llie origm of tlic disease, but aa beiBg dvvoloped in teilurti 
prerioaolj morbid." — Ih. Bulfvur — [OuiUna of Boinny, p. 365.) 1 alaoTCty 
mucb doubt whelber tbese eruplinDs, at least in all cases, are dependent 
Bolel; upoD tbc Fungi, whiob perhaps Ta»y artea be a sf mptom, and not k 
caiiae, I belieie the aboTe-mentioned disorders to be generall; 
under tlie ioBueQee of AntiBquamic remedies. 
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acting tbe causes of these diseases. The eruptive disorders 
alluded to are all connected together both in their symptoms 
and treatment; but because the squamous diseases, Lepra and 
Psoriasis, are tbe most characteristically under the influence 
of these remedies, the latter have been named Antiaquamics. 

Arsenious acid,* as contained in Fowler's solution, a remedy 
already twice na,med among Catalytics, is also the most pow- 
erful of these Antisqaamic agents. Mr. Hunt considers it to 
be a specific for all skin diseases that are not syphilitic in 
their origin. Besides Lepra and Psoriasis, it is found useful 
in Eczema, Impetigo, and Lupus, In the last disorder it has 
been used both externally and internally, seeming to be in 
both cases speciGc in its action. Thus we find in these skin 
diseases another special antagonism for this extraordinary 
medicine, which has already been shown to be of considerable 
efficacy both in periodic and convulsive disorders. 

Pitch or Tar is another remedy which seems to be capable 
of counteracting the scaly disorders. It may be either ap- 
plied externally, or given internally, in doses of ten to twenty 
grains. It has been recommended for employment in some of 
the other skin diseases, but its advantage in them is not so 
obvious. When it is applied to the skin, some one or more 
of its principles becomes absorbed. f Pitch, as a remedy for 
Lepra, is comparatively of recent introduction, but its efficacy 
has already been very widely acknowledged. Whether it acta 
as a cutaneous Stimulant, or, as a diaphoretic, eliminates by 
the akin a materies morbi; or, whether its action is that of 
a true Catalytic in the blood, is not clear. 

Tincture of Cantharides and Acetate of Potash, both diu- 
retics, have been employed in Lepra to eliminate the morbid 

* According to Prof, mison. the ancient Hindoo pbjBicians employed this 
remedy in Lfpni, ib nell na in iDtArmillcnts. 

t Dr. I'ette^^i baa diacoicrcd Curbouio nuid in the nrine, in combinulioD vilh 
8od». after fricrioaa of Tar,((3u,ir(n-/^ Jour 
186G.) 
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material from the blood into the urine, and have Bometimea 
appeared to succeed in so doing. But in this, as in man; 
other cases, counteraction is both easier and more certain than 
elimination. The system itself naturally attempts this elimi- 
nation, and when it Sods it impossible, we often gain nothing 
by urging it. 

I need scarcely say that these remedies are applicable only 
in simple Lepra and Psoriasis, and not in the syphilitic forms 
of those eruptions, which are treated beat by Mercury, or by 
other medicines of the second order of Catalytics. These Sy- 
philitic eruptions are distinguished by a coppery or a lirid- 
grayish colour, and by the absence of itching. 

Sulphur has been used with beneSt in Eczema, Impetigo, 
and Lepra. It may be administered externally in the form 
of fumigation or ointment, or internally in combination witit. 
an alkali or with Iodine. In the case of Eczema and Iiii'< 
petigo, the fumigation and internal administration are prefera-' 
ble, as the ointment is opt to increase the existing irritation. 
In the cure of Lepra the mineral waters of Harrogate and 
other places, containing Sulphuretted Hydrogen gas, have 
been much recommended. 

Sulphur is a diaphoretic; but other more powerful diapho- 
retics are destitute of power over these diseases, and Sulphur 
does good without obviously exciting the functions of the 
skin. It efTects changes in the blood, inasmuch as it is found 
to combine there both with hydrogen and oxygen, and to 
carry them out of the system as sulphuretted hydrogen and 
sulphuric acid. Dr. Fereira and others ascribe to Sulphur 
resolvent and liquefacient action. 

We have in Sulphur a decided Antisquamio medicine. 
is more or less useful in all non-syphilitic cutaneous disorders. 
Br. Burgess has found sulphur ointment and fumigations to 
be very useful in Psoriasis palmEkris. [On -Eruptions of th^ 
Face, etc., p. 229.) 
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Though Sulphur seeniB to act specifically in the treatment 
of these disorders, there is another disease of a similar kind 
which it has been supposed to cure by a mere external agency. 
This is Scabies. Some have always fancied that even here it 
acted specifically, and that this also was a blood-disease. But 
Scabies has long been attributed to an external cause, an in- 
sect, or, more correctly, an arachnid, which, by burrowing in 
the skin, is thought to produce the vesicular eruption. The 
Acarus Scabiei, or Itch insect, was discovered in 1179 by 
Abenzoar, the Arabian. In 1687 Dr. Giovanni Bonomo wrote 
a full account of it in a letter to Redi of Florence, It has 
been supposed that Sulphur ointments and Sulphur fumigations 
have a direct external action in causing the death of this Aca- 
rus, by the bodily transmission of which from one person to 
another the contagious nature of the disease is accounted for. 

Dr. Billing considers that the confirmation of this discovery 
has given the death-blow to an idea which, I think, will last 
as long as medicine; viz. that certain remedies exert a spe- 
cial influence in the care of particular diseases. {Principles 
of Medicine, p. 75.) But we must not deny the existence 
of special agents, simply because we cannot understand their 
operation; for it is apparent in too many instances. And 
from the circnmstance that Sulphur has proved beneficial 
when given internatlj in Scabies, as well as tbe fact that this 
disease has often an idiopathic origin, I am disposed to doubt 
the value of the inference which is drawn from the discovery 
of the Acarus, and I still conceive that Sulphur exerts an ac- 
tion of a specific kind in this disease as well as in the others. 
This, too, is the opinion of many writers on the subject of 
skin diseases ; among others, of Dr. Burgess, an aci^urate and 
experienced observer. {On Eruptiong of the Face, etc., 1849.) 

"Several eminent dormatdlogistB, who aJmit the eiifltenee of the 
AcaruH in Scaliie.i, will not allow that it is tho cause of the diaense. but 
merely an accompanying phenomenon. Thia is my opinion alwj." (p, 
239.) "I believe that the Aoaros, and the veaiclee and pustules which 
he undoubtedly produces in the skin, are, one and all, symptom; 



a peculiar diwri^orod coadition of the system, irhich ire 
unable to eipldin." ( p. 233.) We ma; believe tliis trithout commiUiii^ 
aureelvea to the niihneinanaic ftbeurditj about PtOTa. The Sulphi 
which cures the disease mnj be fidmitted inlo the system bj absorptio 
wtieD applied eit«rnnill;. That it is this Sulphur irhbb kills the itch 
insect ia an oBeumptioa not quite borne out \tj (ho reaults o{ ei 
nient. M. Qriffi, of Sardinia, and Dr. Bennet, of Edinburgh, have 
Buceeeded in killing tbe Termiu tCud removing eruptions hj the u 
npplicatioD of Lard or Oil, nfaich is supposed to kill the Auarus by 
ping its respiratKtrj piires. {Monthlij Journal, Jan. 1650.] S» it 
thej argue, after all, be tbe Lard which is the efiicociuus ingredieut 
the Sulphur ointment. 

Some other internal remedies, and manj other external 
plications, have been used in skin diseases; but these that 
have mentioned are the onl^ ones that appear to exert sonu 
thing of a special action in all cases. Arsenic is perhaps 
mofit universal in its application. Itoften happens tbatnh< 
this remedy entirely fails, the eruption is connected with a 
constitutional taint of Syphilis. When there is a suspicion 
of this, such a remedy as Donovan's solation, containing both 
Arsenic and Mercury, is peculiarly applicable, because capable 
of acting in a double way. Tbia medicine also contains Io- 
dine; and either this preparation, or the Iodide of FotasBianii- 
should be prescribed when the skin disease appears to be 
nectcd with a strumous diathesis. 

Aa soon as the course of Arsenic is found to produce swell- 
ing of the face or irritation of tbe conjunctivte, symptoms 
which denote the saturation of the system with the remedy^, 
its administration should be suspended for awhile. 

We have now concluded the subject of Haematic medicim 
I have said that this class has been very generally neglectfid 
and overlooked by writers on the subject. For this reason, 
and because there are some ideas respecting their action vbich 
I have thought it worth while to work out and to investigate 
at some length, I have devoted more space to its elaboration 
than I shall he able to spare for either of the remaining, 
classes, in tbe consideration of which we are not likely to 
counter so many interesting and debateahle points. 
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Prop. VIII. — That a second class of medicines, called Ned- 
ROTics, act by passing from the blood to the nerves or 
nerve-centres, which they influence. 

1. That of these some, called Stimulants, act so as to exalt 
nervous force, in general or in particular. 

2. That others, called Narcoticb, act so as first to exalt 
nervous force, and then to depress it; and have also a 
special influence on the intellectual part of the brain. 

3. That others again, called Sedatives, act so as to depress 
nervous force, in general or in particular. 

Having investigated at some length the action of Elood- 
medicines, we now commence tlie consideration of anotber 
claas of remedies, which diSet- very widely from the laat in 
their mode of operation. 

The action of Iltematics is slow, but more or leas durable, 
because it is evidenced in the blood; and a change in the 
blood produced bj tbia action continues for a longer or a 
shorter time. 

The action of Neurotics, or Nerve-medicines, is rapid; but 
it is transient, and is soon over. A Neurotic medicine docs 
not cause any change in the blood; and it cannot remain in 
it, but soon passes out. It acts by contact with nerve, appa- 
rently producing no lasting change even in nerve-fibre: and 
as the cause of the action cannot remain, the effect also aoon 
passes away. Whereas Hft^matica, durable agents in the 
blood, are used to counteract the causes of inveterate and 
chronic disorders; these Neurotica, which produce a transi- 
tory, but more or less forcible impression on the nervoua sys- 
tem, are employed to rouae it when torpid, or to depreas it 
when over-excited. Haematics are used to control diseases ; 
Neurotics, to counteract symptoma. Rarely of use in chronic 
blood-disorders, they are given mostly in the temporary emer- 
gencies of acute diseases. But it is obviotis that even a tem- 
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porary agent may prove of permanent efficacy by remedying 
a temporary emergency. 

It was feasible to attempt some explanation of the actioQB 
of medicines in the blood, occasionally more or less analogona 
to known chemical influencee. But the agency of nerve-me- 
dicines is of a far more incomprehensible kind. When we 
consider that little or nothing is known, or can be known, 
about the ultimate causes of sensation, or motion, or nervooa 
excitement, there is no need for wonder that we find oursoWes 
at a loas to explain the operation of medicines that iafluei 
these conditions. 

Thus I must chiefly limit my remarks on Neurotica to 
fining what their action ia, finding it impossible to state wi' 
certainty how they act. And the field of inquiry being 
limited, it follows that there ia much less to be said aboi 
them than had to be said of Usematica. 

Kearly all the powerful poisons that act after passage inl 
the blood, belong to this class. Their action in most points 
of view is such as completely to exceed our means of compre- 
hension. 

Sudden death may he produced by it. But there ia 
apparent cause for this. We find no erosion or perforatii 
of the coats of the stomach or intestines; no mechanical dis- 
organization of the tissues, or chemical change in them 
hemorrhage, or vascular disease ; no rupture of nerve-fibres. 
Whence then could death have arisen? How could the merc) 
presence of a few atoms in the blood, — half a, grain, one^' 
twentieth, or even one-fiftieth of a grain, — how could this ap- 
parently contemptible influence have produced bo essential a 
derangement of the vital functions, as to stop them altogetberl 
It is impossible to answer. 

The action of such remedies in the sudden causation 
alleviation of nervous symptoms, when applied in the cure rf' 
disease, is equally wonderful. How are we to sccouot tot 
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their difTerent action3 on different nerves? How ia it that 
Opium oontracta the pupil, and Belladonna dilates it? — that 
Digitalis affects the heart, and Stratnonium the Respiration ? 
— that Pruasio acid will cause convulsions, and, Hyoscjamua 
delirium? In what way are these various operations brought 
to pass? It is impossible to answer. 

Though it ia, I say, quite impossible to frame for any one 
of these questions a certain or satisfactory reply, on account 
of the manifest insufficiency of our acquaintance with the 
details of such actions as these, yet I may now venture to 
repeat an idea which I have already referred to at the com- 
mencement of this Essay (p. 49,) and state my belief in the 
bare possibility of the operations of Neurotic agents being 
explicable upon mechanical grounds. It is generally believed 
among scientific men that each particle of a compound body 
is made up of a number of indivisible atoms, each of which 
ia inconceivably minute in size. And aa these compound 
bodies have each a peculiar chemical constitution, bo must 
each of their ultimate parts be composed of a peculiar ar- 
rangement of simpler atoms, and thus have a certain shape 
of its own, more or less different from the shape of every 
other compound atom. Both the substance of a nerve, and 
the active part of a nerve -medicine, consist of a number of 
definite compound atoms. And it is possible that the atom 
of a stimulant medicine may be of such a shape as that it 
shall be unable to coincide with, or to fit into, the series of 
atoms forming the sensitive surface of the nerve, and thus 
irritate this when brought into contact with it; and that the 
compound atoms of a sedative may so arrange with these 
nerve particles as to fit among and extinguish the salient 
pointa, and annihilate their natural sensibility. We learn 
from the phenomena of the sensea that the nerves are very 
mnch under the influence of mechanical impulses of all kinds, 
and particnlarly minute and inappreciable impulses of this 
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description. Another fact which gives additional credibilitjr 
to such an idea is, that ihose Neurotic Bubatances which are 

chemlcallj alike are in general alike also in their influence on 
nerve. 

The particular vaj in which nerve- medicines affect differ- 
ent parts of the nervous system might perhaps he explained 
b; supposing minute chemical differences in the composition 
of the atoms of which those parts arc constructed, sufficient 
to alter their relations to the atoms of certain remedies. If 
we adopt the Atomic theory, we must perceive that no two 
chemical bodies can be precisely alike in the shapes of their 
particles. This various dissimilarity might throw some light 
upon the many shades of distinction between the operations 
of Neurotic medicines on different parts. Thus, as a general 
rule, both Morphia and Atropia are paralyzera of motor nerves. 
But they do not act alike on the Ciliary nerves by which the 
motions of the Iris are controlled. We may suppose that 
there is a certain chemical peculiarity in the particles of these 
nerves, by which they are enabled to coincide with the atoms 
of Atropia, and are thus blunted and paralyzed by them ; but 
are, on the contrary, stimulated and excited by the atoms of 
Morphia, which have the contrary action, because unable, on 
account of their relative shape, to dovetail with these atoms. 

This idea is, as I have said, purely conjectural and Gclittons, 
and is indeed likely to remain so; for the thing is not by its 
nature susceptible of proof, nor is it even possible to inqnire 
into it. And I have only thought it worth while to explain 
it at length because it is desirable that every statement which 
is made, however improbable and unworthy of credence it may 
seem, should at least be placed in as clear a light as possible. 

A chemical theory has been lately suggested to account for 
the action of Narcotics in purticular. It is an explanation to 
which I cannot give my own adhesion. (See below.) 

The action of a Neurotic is readily distinguished from that 
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of Hfemalic medicines by the fact of its exerting a rapid and 
well-marked influence of some kind on the nervous sjsteni. 
As it is impoBsible tliat the medicines contained in this class 
should remain in the blood, they therefore pass out of the 
blood through the glands, and in bo doing generally act as 
Eliminativea. This their secondary action will be subse- 
quently considered. It is generally of less importance than 
their action on nerve; with the exception of some which, as 
volatile oils and resins, exort a very feeble Neurotic action, 
but are comparatively powerful as Eliminatives. In this case 
the secondary action becomes the more important of the two. 

As rDgnrdg the effect on the dynteiuB of different animals, or iliflerant 
buiuan beingB, we find a far grenter variety of action among Neurotios 
thui auioDg Ilrcmatica. The reaaon of this is simple. With an Hiematic 
the variety of action depends chiefly or Bololy on tlie varying oonditione 
of alwurption. When it has once snteied the blood, the Dperation of the 
agent, being quaHi-cbemical, ia stibjeot to fined lava, and exerted in all 
cases the same. There is no possihilitj of the eystem becoming nccus- 
tomed, or inKueceptible, to (he poiwDOUS acUoD of such a drug. But 
nerre-niediciites display no such invariability of action. According as 
the nervous system, on which alone the; act, is susceptible or otbcmiee, 
eo are they powerful, or Che roversB. Thus Opium, which is poisonous 
to man, is innocuous to certain quadrupeds. Quassia, which to the hu- 
man sjHtem is not Neurotic, becomea so to the system of inMCta. And 
aa the nerves become habituated to the action of such an agent, they 
are enabled t« bear it better. It is not eliomicnl, but dynamical, or de- 
pendent on vital excitability. This explains wbat is called the toleration 
of nerve-mediuioes, ubsorved wlieu the same drug has been given for 



The most dangerous symptoms of disease are evidenced in 
the nervous sjBtem. Neurotios are employed to control these 
symptoms as they arise, but Ilnematics are used to combat the 
cause of the disorder. As to their relative efficacy, there is 
an advantage and a disadvantage on each side. On the one 
hand, nerve-medicines are more numerous and more powerful 
than blood-medicines, and thus in the control of symptoms 
they are wielded with more immediate certainty than the 
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others in the coanteraction of discaBee. On the other hand, 
the B^ptom that ia dreaded is only relieved for a time by 
the Neurotic remedy, while the morbid condition tbat caused 
it continues, and will perhapa caase it again; but when a 
disorder ia remedied by the employment of Hfcmatic me- 
dicines, it 18 more or lesa permanently cured and put an 
end to. 

In the above Proposition I have endeavoured to state as 
much as we know vrlth certainty of the action of Xearotics. 
To this certainty I have already ventured to add a surmise, 
on which no certain reliance can be placed. But even if the 
theory of the action by atomic ahapea should he rejected as 
improbable, because affording too easy an explanation of a na- 
turally inscrutable operation, it would still seem likely chat 
these medicines may take effect by exerting some minute and 
imperceptible influence on nerve-fibre, or producing in it some 
inappreciable disorganization or change, which has the effect 
of altering the natural performance of its functions. The 
effect of mechanical concuasion or shock, which may produce 
death by minutely disarranging the particles of the norvooa 
centres, presents an obvious analogy to the sudden and re. 
markable action of aome nerve-poiaona. 

Having offered these vague euggestions as to the ultimate 
moduB operandi of Neurotics, I will now proceed to divide the 
Proposition in which their more obvious action has been stated 
into a number of minor propositions. TheBe apply to the 
whole class. The three divisions will be afterwards shortly 
considered separately. 

m, p. 1. — That Neurotics are medicines which pass into the 

blood. 
tn, p. 2, — That their action is evidenced by a change in one 

or more of those functions which are attribut 

to the nervous system. 
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nt. p. 3. — That ii is necessary that they ahouM pass from the 
blood to that part of the neryous system which is 
iDfluenccd by them. 

m. p. 4. — That they are of use in an over-excited or depressed 
state of the nervous system. 

m. p. 5. — That they are transitory in action, and cannot re- 
main in the blood. 



Some space and labour was required in the proof of the 
minor propositions relating to Hjematics, for among them were 
included some things that are not universally acknowledged; 
but the above account of the action of Neurotics concerns 
matters that are very generally admitted, and will not occupy 
UB nearly so long in its discussion. 

In the first place, it is affirmed thnt Neurotic medicines 
pass into the blood. In the consideration of Trop. II. it was 
shown that all of them, — whether vegetable alkaloids, vola- 
tile oils, resins, or mineral substances, — were more or leas ca- 
pable of being absorbed. That they do pass into the blood 
18 proved by the fact that many of tJiem have been detected 
there, as well as found in the secretions into which they must 
have entered from the blood. Ammonia, Hydrocyanic acid, 
Antimony, Asafcetida, Turpentine, Alcohol, and Camphor, — 
all of which are Neurotic agents, — have been chemically de- 
tected in the blood by Tiedemann and Gmelin. A still larger 
number have been discovered in the urine by Wohlor, parti- 
cularly of volatile oils, and odorous principles. The active 
principles of Opium, Belladonna, Stramonium, and Henbane, 
have been detected in the same secretion by others. 

Thus Neurotics pass into the blood. That they act after 
thia absorption, and not by contact with the mucous surface, 
was proved in the consideration of Prop. I, 

The second minor proposition is borne out even by the 
namee by which the recognised action of these medicines is 
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diatinguiBhed. Considered as a class, they have no action 
on the blood, but tbeir influence is quickly and obviouslj ex- 
erted on the nervous Bjstem, or on the vital functions which 
are universally attributed to that part of the animal frame. 
Stimulants are so called because they are found by experience 
to exalt nervous force; Sedatives, because they depress it. 
Thus Ammonia is given to prevent Syncope, caused by a 
weakness or failure in power of the nerves of the heart; and 
Aconite is prescribed to relieve pain, caused by an over-ex- 
citement of the sensory nerves. Though in these examples 
Ammonia acts on the centre, and Aconite on the peripheral 
nerves, jet they are both capable of exalting or of depressing 
nervous force in general. But neither Stimulants nor Seda- 
tives, as defined by me, exert any marked influence on the 
intellectual part of the brain. They do not afl^ect the phe- 
nomena of mind, or of the four special senses which are im- 
mediately associated with it. This infiuence is con6ned to 
the intermediate division of Nerve-medicines, called Narco- 
tics. Tbeir general action is evidenced by a short or long 
primary stimulation, — and a subsequent depression of nervous 
force, which is also of variable intensity. At the same time 
they affect the mind in various ways ; exciting it, confusing it, 
or lulling it. Opium and Alcohol are examples of Narcotics. 
These distinctions are in most cases obvious and well defined.* 



■ I have juat said thai Neurotic medicines influeace those ruDclioos whicb 



cl directly upoD 

■i prerents it from cnaduotidg i 

imilarlj applied, incren^ea anil 

Tbu9 there caD be no reuop- 

a worth while to 



Kr« sttribnted to the neryoos sjetem. They ai 

BolatiOQ of Morphia, applied to a motor arr 

Tolitional impulse ; a Eolulion of Strycbniii. 

exultB thnt impulse, so ns to cause coDTulHioc 

■ble doubt that the; actunll; inSuence the i 

notice here the curious fact thnt Narcotio ngeots have been found to paraljrtt 

the irritable or eamraolile tisauee of oertfdu regetubtes. Professor ATareet of 

Oeoeia first noticed thsttheTuponmor chlororarm sad eiher affected the leaf 

of the BeoBiUre-pUnC ao as to prcTenl it from coDlmctiDg at the touch, bat 

without at the Bitme time perceptibly iujuring its Blnicture. I hate prodacfd 

the same effect on d species of Acacia, whioh naturally closes ita leate* at the 
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The third minor proposition repeats the rule of local access, 
which has already been enforced in treating of the iifih pro- 
position. It was Dot necessary to maintain this in the case 
of medicines acting on the blood; btit Neurotic agents must 
be shown to operate locally on the various nervous organs. I 
have only to repeat the arguments which were urged before. 
It ie proved that the action of Derve-medioines cannot he 
propagated by nervous connexion, hut that passage in the 
circulation is necessary ; that the course of the latter is suffi- 
ciently rapid to account even for the action of Hydrocyanic 
acid; and that, however near a medicine be introduced to a 
nervous organ, it does not affect it unless it be allowed to 
reach it. The nerves are not naturally constituted for the 
conduction of medicinal impressions, but only for the passage 
of impulses of volition, sensation, or emotion. And this evi- 
dently forms a powerful safeguard to the ajatem against the 
effects of a poison. The assertion is further maintnined by 
the fact that the action of a Neurotic, when applied topically 
to the part which it tends to influence, is the same as that 
which is exerted by it on the same part after absorption. 
Opium, Strychnia, or Aconite, will evidence their peculiar 
action, when applied to a bare nerve. And lastly, some nerve- 
medicines have actually been found after death in the sub- 
stance of those nerves and centres which have been affected 
by them during life. 



npprosch of night. The leaf experimented on remuiDcd open, nfailo tie oUiers 
closed. After a cerlain lime it recovered. Solutions or Mor^bia, Couiu and 
other aedatiTCs, b«Te been Tound to produce the same reaulL Now (lie ex- 
istence in plaota of nervoua tisjuea ia not nBunlly ndmitted. How then nro 
we to explain the analogous action of itiene poral^iing Neuroties on animals 
■ndTegetables! Possiblj they may be oapable of acting directly onoonlrao- 
lileorirrilable tiasuea in both cnseB, without neceaaarilj influencing the I 
in order to produce paratyeig. But Strjchuia, which of all meilicincB 
the most powerful influence (alimulaut) over the musculur sjBlem. hu 
determined b; the experiments of Matleucci lo set on the ocriea only, — and 
n the muaolee, except through the fonner. 



Tbe uae of these medicines in the treatment of disease is 
defined in ttc fourtli minor proposition. Tliey have, I believe, 
no influence in the hlood. They are not employed in slow or 
long-continuing diseases. Their applications depend on their 
known physiological tendencies, already stated. Abnormsl 
deviations from the proper functions of the nervous system 
are rectified by moans of the inftnence nhicb they exert over 
the nervous organs. 

When the powers of life are sinking, the Dervous force on 
which life depends may perhaps be roused by a strong Stimn- 
lant, and maintained by its repetition. Sometimes the emer- 
gency may be thus postponed, and the danger escaped. 

In violent inflammations and fevers, when the action of the 
heart ia so violent, and the nerves that control it bo excited, 
as to place life in peril, we may do good by the administration 
of a Sedative, such as Antimony or Digitalis, by which the 
nervous force may be reduced to its proper level. 

Narcotics are used in various cases, to cause sleep, or to 
quiet mental irritability. Both these and Sedatives are em- 
ployed to alleviate the diflferent kinds of pain. 

Neurotics are thus applied to various symptoms, and to 
many disorders. Their diflferent modes of action will be de- 
tailed more at length presently. It must be remembered that 
all these actions, powerful though they may be, are transitory. 
The effect produced on the nerve is not a lasting one, and 
no essential change in the blood is efi'ected by true Neurotics. 
They are not natural elements of this fluid, but must quickly 
pass out of it; and they having thus left it, their action also 
is over. Thus the truth of the fifth minor proposition is plain. 

I will now attempt to give a brief but distinct account of 
the three divisions into which 1 have divided this class of me- 
dicioes. 

The first division, and the simplest in action, is that of Si 
mulants. 
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STIMULANTS. 

Stimulants are medicmcB which pass from the blood to 
the nerves or nerve-centres, and act on them so as to exalt 
nervous force, in general or in particular. That is, they may 
extend their operation more or less to the whole nervous system, 
having a general tendency to communicate nervous energy; 
or they may confine their action to particular departments of 
this system, having no manifest influence on other parts. On 
referring to the arrangement at the commencement of the 
Essay, it will be seen that Stimulanta are subdivided, accord- 
ing to whether their action is thus extended or confined. 

BTIMCLANTU. 
Ord. 1. Stimulantia generalia. 
Ord, 2. Stimulantia spejifica. 
The first order includes all the medicioea. that are com- 
monly understood to be Stimulanla. But ae the remedies of 
the second order obviously exert nervous force, the term ap- 
plied to the others on that ground could not consistently be 
withheld from them, although their action is more limited 
and local in its nature, being conEned to a certain part of the 
body, and to certain nerves. The same remark may be made 
of the order of Special Sedatives, which will soon have to bo 
considered. 

Ord. I. CrENKRAL STIMULANTS. 
{Mineral Subitance». — Ammonia and its Carbonates. Phoa- 

phorns. 
Animal substanoes. — Mask, and Castor. 
Vegetahlet containinj/ volatile oils. — The aromatic Labiatic, 
Coraposita3, and UmbelHferse. Cloves and Nutmeg. Cin- 
namon, Cassia, Sassafras. Rue, Barosma. The Auran- 
tiacese. Canclla. Valerian. Mustard. Cajuput and Pi- 
menta. Hops. Juniper. Turpentine. Cardamom. Onion. 
18 
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Vegetables containing acrid principles. — Senega. Horse- 
radish. Serpentarj. Cascarilla. Pepper. GontrajerTa. 
Ginger. Capsicnm. MezereoD. 

lie»inou8 substances. — Gnaiacum. Mastich, Olibananiy Myrrh, 
Elemi. Copaiba. Peru, Tola. Asafoetida, Ammoniacam, 
Galbannm. Benzoin, Storaz. Pine resin.) 

This list of General Stimulants is long, but it might even 
bo further extended. The majority are produced by the vege- 
table kingdom. The acrid principles to which some owe their 
power are intermediate in nature between volatile oils and 
resins. Some of them are volatile, like the former; others 
fixed, like the latter. Some of the resinous products contain 
also a volatile oil. The principles of Capsicum and Mezereon 
are very similar in their chemical nature to the trne resins. 
(rWepago97.) 

These remedies differ very much in power, but their influ- 
ence is the same in character. They exalt nervous force in 
general. They seem to act on the whole nervous system; 
but their most obvious action is to increase the force and fre- 
quency of the pulse, and to invigorate the circulation.* They 
are not, for the most part, very powerful medicines; and their 
action is seldom so violent as to be succeeded by much reac- 
tion. They improve digestion for a time, by a stimulation 
of the sympathetic nerves of the stomach and other viscera. 
In large doses, they are irritants, and may impair the digestive 
powers and cause headache. Though possessing no marked 
stimulant power over the function of mind, like that of the 
Inebriant Narcotics, yet they certainly exalt the activity of 
the brain, along with the other nervous forces. 

Dr. Pereira classes the majority of Stimulants among 
ULUujlionicSy considering that they only act on parts supplied 

"• *^ Stimulators, by affecting the nerves, promote a more plentiful tecretion 
uikI U ic of spirits, Tvheuce the heart obtaius a greater forcc.^* — Boerhaavtf 
l\ii.,is 0/ Mi'dicinrs, 1727. 
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hy tliD sympathetic Bjatem of nerves. But thig view of their 
operation appears to me to be too limited; for all of them 
seem to have a certain action on the brain. 

Tlius Ammonia is used in Syncope, a state which no doubt 
depends npon a aUock received by the brain. And there are 
several things which show that it relieves this state more by 
Btimulating the brain than by merely rousing the heart and 
TBBCular system. It is found to be most effectual when in- 
haled through the nose; by which means it could easily pass 
at once into the cerebral circulation.* Dr. Pereira thinks that 
when administered in the liquid form it can only pass into 
the hlood as a salt, being neutralized by the stomach-acid. 
In this case it could only act before absorption. But it is 
probable that it is too diffusible and too rapidly absorbed to 
be entirely so neutralized; and besides, its operation when 
inhaled is the same as when ingested, which seems to point to 
an agency after absorption in the latter ease. For when in- 
haled, it must-be absorbed in the free state. And to suppose 
that it acts by stimulating the nerves of the stomach only, ia 
to receive a thing fur which we find no parallel in the action 
of medicines. {Vide Prop. I.) 

Ammonia has been used with advantage in the prevention 
of Epileptic fits, being given just before their expected occur- 
rence. It could hardly be of use in this disorder unless it 
affected the brain. And of all agents it ha3 the greatest 
power of removing the excitement or stupefaction produced 
by the action on the brain of Inebriant Narcotics, such as 
Alcohol.f 

Other General Stimulants manifest this action on the braia 
to a greater or less degree. 

* Dr. Mnclngnn prersra Id ^IJeTe that II acts, when iahnled, "ontbe heart 
nnd TGspicalinu, bjnreBeiprgpngatianorilflpangeatimpreBaion on IhenBsnl 
braaches of the fiflh pair," bnt he acknoirleclgej that wben liikOQ into the 
■tomaoh it ncU sfCer ulnorptiou. There seems ta be eome iDDunaialcucy in 
this. 

t See Jawnal ek Ohimk MidicaU, Not. 1854. 
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Phosphorns is a Sdmnlant. In small doses it quickens the 
pnlse. It somewhat heightens the mental aetlTity. It is 
said also to hare an aphrodisiac operation dae to its powers 
as a cerebral excitor. Volatile oils possess a certain influ- 
ence over the fonctions of the brain, as well as those of the 
organic nerves. Cajnpat oil has been used in Hysteria ; em- 
ployed to control vaiioos spasmodic movements ; and adminis- 
tered in Typhoid fevers and Asiatic Cholera, to commonicate 
nervous power. The fetid gum resins are well known as 
Antispasmodics. The spasms which these medicines relieve 
are due to a fault in the nervous polarity, commencing ge- 
nerally in the brain or nerve-centres, — and are more or less 
subdued by general stimulators of the nervous functions. 
Copaiba, an oleo-resin, may cause a general febrile condition, 
accompanied with head-ache, — ^when given in large doses. 

So obvious is the cerebral power of some volatile oils, that 
Turpentine, in large doses, has been known to produce in- 
ebriation. It is not generally used for its Neurotic powers, 
but as a Purgative or a Diuretic ; or else it might have been 
classed among Inebriant Xarcotics. I have enumerated it 
above among volatile oils. It may be regarded as transitional 
between true Stimulants and Xarcotics. 

Most General Stimulants are without any marked influence 
on the mind; but stimulate the organic and merely animal 
function of the brain, and of the sympathetic nerve through- 
out the system. 

Concluding that General Stimulants have all more or less 
the power of exalting nervous force in general, we have still 
to consider some other questions relating to their action. 

It is maintained by some that Stimulants have simply the 
power of calling forth the nervous force which already exists 
in the system, and that they cannot create any more in ad- 
dition to thisi But if this were the case, then the reaction, 
or subsequent failure of nervous power, ought to be exactly 
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equivalent to the first temporary increase of that power; 
assuming this increase to have been simply abstracted from 
the natural reBOurcea. But we do not Sod it to be so. The 
roactioQ frooi the efi'ect of a Stimulant ia always very slight, 
and often quite imperceptible. 

And there seeina to be no (> priori reason why wo should 
not actually cause nervous force to be generated. We know 
that a galvanic current, or even a mechanical cause, may in- 
duce it to be suddenly and powerfully manifested. I beliero 
that a Stimulant is able actually to produce nervous action; 
perhaps by an irritative operation npon nerve-Gbre. So by 
continually repeating the dose of a Stimulant, as Ammonia 
or Brandy, it is possible to maintain the circulation and ner- 
Yous energy at a certain level, without the oceurronco of any 
reaction for a considerable period, 

But we must take care not to confound nervous force with 
vital force. The former may be very much increased, as ia 
high inflammatory fever, without a corresponding increase of 
the latter. The advantage of a Stimulant is regulated by this 
rule. When there is a failure in vital energy, no Stimulant 
will serve to prolong life, for it cannot communicate fresh 
vital power. But there maybe no such failure of vital energy, 
and yet a sudden or accidental deficiency of nervous force may 
serve to peril tho continuance of health, or even the tenure of 
life. For a certain degree of this nervous force is necessary 
both for life and health. When it is diminished, all the func- 
tions must suffer; when it fails entirely the circulation must 
stop, and death ensues. It is in these cases that a Stimulant 
medicine is appropriate. It does not do good by communi- 
eating vital energy, but by remedying the want of nervous 
action, by which want the manifestation of the vital energy is 
subdued. This must always be borne in mind when the ap- 
plicability of Stimulants is under consideration. 

Some writers have complicated the subject by classing as 



Btimnlanta all medieineB which tend, directly or indirectly, to 
OomiDunicate vital strength; as Tonica, and remedies whicb 
counteract morbid depressing causes. This is in direct con- 
tradiction to the rule given above. True Stimulants are only 
of use by counteracting that failure of ncrvoua force vhicb 
hinders the manifestatioD of the vital strength nhich is stored 
up somewhere in the Bystera. For I have just observed, that 
to exalt nervous force is not necessarily to exalt vital force, 
but that anything ^hich tends to destroy the former mast at 
length repress and extinguish the latter. 

The above considerations apply to the action of these Sti- 
mulants on the powers of the system generally. But they 
may act locally. Thus, in moderate doses they promote diges- 
tion, by acting on the nerves of thu stomach and intestinal 
canul. They increase most of the secretions in passing through 
the glands in the blood. In both cases they exalt nervous 
force; but in the latter case their action is of a particular 
nature, and will be treated of when they are considered 
the title of Eliminative medicines. 

To impress the system generally, Stimulants are used when 
there is a failure of nervous force on account of some sudden 
and acute disorder, without any material undermining of the 
vital energies. In long Chronic cases, where there is real and 
manifest vital debility, Tonics or blood-medicines are required. 
But in such a case as syncope, or stoppage of the heart 
account of a sudden nervous shock, Stimulants are partii 
larly appropriate; also, in the latter stage of Typhoid fevi 
or of asthenic Pneumonia, or of Cholera, where the existence 
of life is endangered hy a great loss of nervous power. In 
spasmodic diseases, as Hysteria, where the health is deterio-_ 
rated on account of a derangement of the nervous functioai 
Stimulants may he of use. 

Such then appears to he the modus operaniH, and sneh 
the chief applications, of the remedies belonging to the 
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of General Stimulants. Those of the next order exert an 
action of the same kind, bat their field of operation is on a 
more confined scale. 



Ord. II. Special Stimclants. 
(Strychnia. Brneia. Toxicodendron. Veratria. Ergot of 

Eye. Borax. Rue. Vva. Ursi?) 

These are medicines which pass froai the blood to the nerves 
or nerve-centres, and act so as to exalt the energy of parti- 
calar nerves or sets of nerves. They do not affect the whole 
nervous system ; but they operate on one set of nerves in tho 
same way that General Stimulants operate on all, though 
usually with greater energy. 

The causes of such a localized action are hid in obscurity; 
but it has already been hinted that they may perhaps bo 
partly accounted for by the differences in chemical or mecha- 
nical structure existing between different parts of the nervous 
system . 

Strychnia, the alkaloid and chief active principle of Nqx 
Vomica, acts as a Special Stimulant, chiefly to the spinal cord 
and the nerves that proceed from it. Its operation is mainly 
exerted upon the motor branches. Thus in large doses it 
causes a spasmodic and powerful contraction of the muscles 
of the trunk, and may even produce death by rendering respi- 
ration impossible.* Its action is propagated from a motor 
nerve to a muscle, and is kept up for some time. Matteucci 
has proved that it is the nerve, and not the muscle itself, whose 
function is excited by the medicine. In small doses Strychnia 
is useful in certain cases of paralysis. Two things are neces- 
sary in order that it may act etRcleutly. The muscles of the 

• Tlio tetnnus produced by Strychnin la distinguished from thitt of diaeisB 
by tbe BudilentiesB and rapid aucceaaiDii of nmrked sjinptomg ; nnil by opis- 
tiiolonoa being quickly produced, iastend of ila being preceded for some lime 
bj loDlijaw. (See Slrytfinia, Cb»p. IV.) 
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part mast be \?hoIe and sound; for if destroyed by excessive 
atrophy or fatty degeneration, they cannot be roosed by any 
stimulus. The nerve, too, and the centre from which it ori- 
ginates must be sound, or else the medicinal impalfle cannot 
be conducted along it. These two conditions can only concur 
in paralysis from disuse, u e. when the incapacity to move a 
limb depends merely upon its having long been in a state of 
inactivity, but when the lesion of the centre which caused the 
paralysis has at length sufficiently healed, and the nerve is 
now in a fit state to conduct a motor impulse. 

Strychnia has no operation on the intellectual functions; 
neither does it act upon the sympathetic nerves of the heart 
and arteries, so as to quicken the pulse, like ordinary stimu- 
lants. It exalts sensibility as well as irritability, but not so 
powerfully. It is a Special Stimulant to the motor and sen- 
sory nerves throughout the body. Acting upon the spinal 
cord, it tends thus to exalt reflex action, which ia derived from 
that centre. In small doses it appears to promote digestion, 
and may perhaps act upon the ganglionic nerves supplied to 
the stomach. 

Brucia, which is the other alkaloid of Nux Vomica, — and 
the leaves of the Rhus Toxicodendron, — resembles Strychnia 
in their action, but arc less powerful. 

Veratria has a stimulant action of the same kind. The 
operation of this alkaloid has been examined by Messrs. 
Faivro and Leblanc. They find that it excites the muscular 
system of the intestines, causing tenesmus and colic, which 
are succeeded by exhaustion. It also, in poisonous doses, 
causes tetanic spasms like those of Strychnia. {Comptes 
r endue, N'o. 25, Dec. 1854.) 

Ergot of Rye is a Stimulant to the muscular nerves of the 
Uterus of the female, but to no other nerves in any marked 
degree. Borax and Rue possess a similar action, but are not 
so efficient. 
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When labour is retarded on acconnt of an atony or debility 
of the Uterine muscle, and when also there ia no ohstruction 
or danger which can result from bringing on contraction, 
Ergot supplies us with a ready and effectual means of doing 
this. It ia also efGcacious in cases of uterine hemorrhage, 
because the open mouths of the bleeding veins in the wall of 
the uterus are cloEcd by the contraction which it causes. 

When given in an overdose, Ergot has a dangerous action 
on the brain, producing at some times narcotism, at other 
times syncope. But this is not the effect for which it is em- 
ployed, and is altogether distinct from its operation as a 
Special Stimulant, which is exerted only upon the ganglionic 
nerves of the muscular uterus. In small doses it produces no 
other effect than this. 

Like the other medicines of this order, Ergot ia not an 
czcitor of the heart and circulation. Its stimulant action ia 
strictly local in its nature. 

Mr. Harris, of Virginia, states that Uva Ursi has a power 
over the uterus which resembles that of Ergot. 



NARCOTICS. 

This, the second division of Neurotic medicines, ia in one 
Bensc intermediate between the other two divisions, but in 
another sense different from both of them. Narcotics are 
defined to be medicines which puss from the blood to the 
nervea or nerve-centres ; which act so as first to exalt nervous 
force, and then to depress it; and have also a special action 
on the intellectual part of the brain. 

This primary exaltation of nervous force is produced by 
Bome to a very considerable extent, but by others very slightly. 
Of the three orders into which I have divided Narcotics, 
which are named from their respective actions upon the brain, 
Inebrianta cause most, and Delirianta least, of this primary 
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Stimulation. In the second place, Narcotics depress nenrons 
influence. This depression is not in a direct, but in an in- 
verse ratio to the primary stimulation. The less the one, the 
greater the other. Thus the depression cannot be considered 
as the mere reaction from the stimulation, as supposed by Dr. 
Brown, for there would then be a direct relation between the 
two effects. But we find that the exhilarating action of Al- 
cohol may often be followed by no manifest depression; and 
that Belladonna, which scarcely stimulates at all, exerts a 
very sensible depressing influence. 

Regarded simply in their action on nervous force generally, 
the medicines of the first order of Narcotics would approach 
very nearly to Stimulants, and those of the third order to 
Sedatives. But Narcotics have all a power which is possessed 
by neither of the other divisions. 

They influence the intellectual functions, t. e. the mind, 
and the physical ties by which mind is connected with matter. 
These physical ties are, — the functions of volition and sensa- 
tion, by which the mind is connected with the body, moving it 
or feeling it; and the five senses, by which the mind, through 
the body, is connected with external things. These intellec- 
tual properties, the centre of which is the brain, are more or 
less affected by Narcotic medicines. The first action of the 
latter is to exalt these functions, just as they first exalt nervous 
force in general. The degree of this exaltation varies, as in 
the former case. Inebriants stimulate the mind to a con- 
siderable degree; Soporifics less; and Deliriants possess least 
of this primary exciting power. But it is in their secondary 
action on the mind that we find the most characteristic difier- 
ence between them. 

On referring to the arrangement, it will be seen that I 
have divided Narcotics into the three orders to which I have 
already referred by name, and which are thus designated in 
Latin : — 
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Narcotioa. 
Ord. 1. Inebriantia. 
Ord. 2. Somnifera. 
Ord. 3. Delirinntia. 

These Ordera are named from the eecondary action of these 
different Narcotics on the intellectual functions. In the pro- 
daction of inebriation these functions are impaired and de- 
ranged; in sleep they are lulled or extinguished for a time; 
and in delirium they are excited and led astray. The several 
actions of these orders will be more minutely described pre- 
Bently, and the individual medicinea of ivhich they are com- 
posed will be shown to agree with the general definition of 
Narcotics.* 

Dr. A. Billing considers that Stimulants call forth nervous 
force, and Sedatives depress it; and that Narcotics do neither 
the one nor the other, hut merely impede its communication. 
I do not consider this distinction to be quite correct. Nar- 
cotics exert in the first place a stimulant, and in the second 
place a sedative action; hut these actions have no relation in 
degree, for one of them always exceeds the other, as we have 
juat Been. Thus in the whole effect, either the stimulation 
moat exceed the depression, or the depression must he greater 
than the stimulation. So that in one way or tho other the 
quality of nervous influence must be altered. 

The medicines of the first order of Narcotics resemble Sti- 
mulants so far as this, that they tend altogether to increase 
the amount of nervous force. Perhaps Tobacco and Lobelia 
are exceptions to this. The medicines of the third order, 

• " We must aolinoTTlodge that Hjib arrangement is oonTenient, and we 
tliiok that by the ditieioQ ur Narcotics iotu the throe orders of iaebriants, so- 
pcrificH. and delirianis, we are nblo in n verj sntisfactory maimer to classify 
such driigt 09 ulcobot nnd chloroform, opium and Inctucurium. beliuIoDna anil 
hjoscjamua." — Dr. Muelagan't review in ISanlhl}/ Journ. of Med., p. 447. 
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and some of those in the second, tend on the whole to diminish 
the quantity of nervous force, and are thos akin to Sedatives. 
A correct understanding of the differences in action which 
exist between the groups of Neurotic medicines is, I think, 
very essential to a right application of these remedies in the 
treatment of disease. 

Narcotics, in a poisonous dose, produce coma (insensibility,) 
gradual suspension of the respiration, and death. Sedatives 
do not cause death by coma, but by syncope, or suspended 
action of the heart. The accumulation in the blood of Car- 
bonic acid, itself a narcotic, may, by reason of its action on 
the brain, account in some part for the coma induced by Nar- 
cotic medicines. The insufficiency of the respiratory efforts 
is the cause of this accumulation. 



Two distinct attempts, of which the second aud most plausible was 
probably su^i^ested by the first, have been made within the last few 
years to explain the operation of Narcotic medicines upon a chemical 
principle. 

Th« first thoory is that of Licbig. He applied it only to inebriants, 
Riu'h as AU'ohol. lie supposed that they were burnt in the system, 
oombininj* ^^vitli some of the oxys^cu which is needed by the tissues, and 
that by so doin«» thoy were able t^) check the vitality or control the 
functions of the lattor. But it is at least a matter of doubt whether 
nli'ohol and other similar tluids are to any extent consumed in the sys- 
tem in this manner; and, if thoy were, it is not clear how they could 
witlulraw enoupjh oxygen to prejudice the tissues of the body, or why 
tliev sln»uld prove narcotic any more than the calorifacient articles of 
fv>od. as Star»'h and Sugar, which themselves remove Oxyp;en in the 
same way. It has been properly urf;e<l by Dr. Snow that breathing 
pure oxyjjjen does not remove intoxication or narcotism; and that the 
wei;;ht of Carbon and Ilydroj^en in twenty-four minims of Chloroform, 
an amount sutlicicnt to cause iuscnsil/ility in an adult, when introduced 
into the blood, does not exceed four grains, — a quantity quite insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the oxygen absorbed by the lungs. Such simple 
facts are fatal to the theory of Liebig. It can only, in my opinioUf 
apply to such agents as Sulphuretted Hydrogen gas, which, by their 
entry into the bloo«l, and their obvious chemical tendency to combine 
umlfcnh/ with oxygen, may cause death by this appropriation of the vital 
element. 
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That these inebriant medicineB, as well as Narcotics in general, operate 
by retarding the combination of oxygen with the tissues, by some chemico- 
dynamical influence, without themselves uniting with oxygen, is a pro- 
position more difficult to gainsay. 

Prout, Liebig, and B5cker have found that the amount of Carbonic 
acid gas exhaled by the lungs is diminished under the influence of Alco- 
hol. Dr. Snow has proved that the same diminution results from the in- 
halation of Chloroform and Ether. It has been remarked by Professor 
Graham that the presence in the air of the vapour of Ether will retard or 
prevent that slow oxidation of phosphorus to which its luminous ap- 
pearance is owing. 

Putting together such facts as these. Dr. Snow has proceeded to de- 
duce from them an ingenious theory of the action of Narcotic and Seda- 
tive medicines. To use his own words, ho conceives " that these sub- 
stances modify, and in larger quantities arrest, the animal functions, in 
the same way and by the same power that they modify and arrest 
combustion, the slow oxidation of phosphorus, and other kinds of oxi- 
dation unconnected with the living body, when they are mixed in cer- 
tain quantities with the atmospheric air.'' He supposes that all the 
animal functions are essentially connected with the processes of oxi- 
dation going on in the system. (Medical Gazette, 1851.) Some stress 
is laid on the power of these substances to arrest putrefaction (a process 
of oxidation) in animal bodies. But, to speak now only of those vola- 
tile narcotics to which the above theory was, in the first instance, re- 
stricted, it may be urged that alcohol arrests putrefaction by coagu- 
lating albumen, and not by preventing oxidation; that if Chloroform 
exerts the same action, it does not do so, as might be inferred, in the 
ratio of its therapeutic power; and that Creosote, Alum, Sulphate of 
Copper, Acetic acid, and other various materials, are powerful in con- 
trolling putrefaction, but are not narcotic in any marked sense. 

Again, it is urged that Cold and obstructed respiration, both of which 
hinder the oxidizing or calorific process in the blood, operate on the 
vital powers after the manner of Narcotics. But, by hindering respira- 
tion, they cause an accumulation in the blood of Car1>onic acid, which 
is confessed by all to be itself a narcotic poison. 

This discussion concerns the preliminaries only. Against the theory 
of Narcotic action by Disoxygenation, as maintained by Snow, Mialhe, 
liobcrt, and others, many strong objections may, I think, bo urged. 

1. In the first place, it maybe affirmed that there is no chemical ana- 
logy between inebriants and other narcotics or sedatives. The former 
do not contain nitrogen ; in the latter it is a frequent ingredient. Be- 
tween the volatile compounds of Ethyle and Formylo, on the one hand, 
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and such a substance as Hydrocyanic acid on the other, there is little 
enough of chemical similarity; and between cither of these and the 
alkaloids, Morphia and Aconitina, there is no resemblance at all in che- 
mical structure or affinity. And whatever may be thought of the Al- 
cohol series, I deny altogether that these alkaloids exert any kind of 
influence on the process of oxidation. But the proposers of this theory 
have doubtless perceived that if not extended to all narcotics, it cannot 
in reason bo applied to any of their number. 

2. I think it may further bo urged that, far too much has been »ud of 
the action of such agents as« Ether in hindering combustion. (It may 
be remarked that Alcohol hardly binders it at all, and Chloroform itself 
will not prevent the oxidation of Phosphorus.) All gases and liquids 
which do not support combustion retard in a sort of mechanical way the 
combination of oxygen with other substances. They simply interpose 
their particles between the oxygon and the matter to be burnt. I cod- 
coivo that this is the whole explanation of the action of some volaUle 
narcotics, in retarding oxidation out of the body. When we wish to 
protect the proto-salts of Iron from the oxidation to which thej are espe- 
cially liable, we do it best by rubbing thcni up with sugar, which serves 
to protect their particles from tho air. Is sugar a narcotic? 

(Mialhe, who argues with much ingenuity for the disoxygcnation 
theory, admits that the volatile oils should exert the same action as the 
alcohol series. But we know that few of them are narcotic, and scarce 
anypoisonouj?.) 

3. Narcotics and sedatives act directly upon the nerves themselves. 
Chlorofurin, Aconite, Prusslc acid, and Morphia, are found by experi- 
ment to paral^'ze the sonsDry nerves when applied to them, just as 
Strychnia in the same way will excite the motor nerves. If, therefore, 
the former interfere with tho blood-processes, it must be by a subsequent 
action of tho nervous system, which is first influenced, and not by an ac- 
tion on the blood primarily. 

4. I am inclined to think that the diminution in the amount of Car- 
bonic acid exhaled, an oljservation from which the theory took its rise, 
may be best ex[)lained by considering the effect of Narcotics in dimi- 
nishing; tho number of the respiratory actions. In various degrees these 
agents all influence the brain, and with it the centre of the respiratory 
function. From this interference with the action of the medulla ob- 
longata, there follows a decrease in the number and depth of tlie inspi- 
rations, and in exact proportion to this decrease, will the Carbonic acid 
exhaled by tlio lungs be diminished in amount. Tho same thing takes 
place in natural sleep. 

5. Among the many questions which su;::gest themselves, tho follow- 
ing is foremost. If this be the explanation of Narcotic action, in what 
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manner do stimulants operate? Producing the reverse effect to that of 
a Sedative, their modus operandi should be exactly the opposite. They 
should encourage the process of oxidation. But this is an action which 
cannot be said to be exerted by any stimulant. And vre are still fur- 
ther led on to the remarkable supposition that the primary stimulant 
effect of narcotics, such as alcohol and opium, is to be explained by 
their first promoting oxidation, although we have just assumed that 
they exert a chemical action of the contrary kind. This is very like a 
reduciio ad absurdum. 

6. Again, supposing this theory received, the great varieties of action 
observed among different Narcotics would be more inexplicable than 
ever. Why should these affect the motor nerves, those the sensory 
nerves; some the brain, chiefly, others the nerves of the heart? These 
things can only be explained by supposing a diversity of operation on 
the nervous system. If all these agents did nothing but keep back from 
its combinations the oxygen in the blood, their action might differ in 
degree, but not in kind — for it should always be essentially the same. 

7. Without dilating upon the point, it will be enough to allude to the 
utter inadequacy of such a theory to account for such a wonderful and 
instantaneous action on the system as that of Hydrocyanic acid. It 
must be a very powerful anti-oxidizer, indeed. 

8. In the next place it may be asked — how are the varieties of the same 
agent on different systems to be explained on this hypothesis? How is 
it that some men will bear such enormous quantities of alcoholic drinks, 
and the opium-eater consume in the day his two drachms or more of 
opium? Is it that such men have accustomed their systems to go on 
without oxygen? Some animals, as Apes, are said to be altogether in- 
sensible to the action of opium. But if this be a chemical action, it be- 
ing granted that in the systems of all men and all animals, a perpetual 
process of blood-oxidation is going on, — why is it ever interrupted? 
Why is such an immunity enjoyed in these cases? 

9. Lastly, I may again refer to the curious fact that Morphia and 
Chloroform act as paralyzers on the irritable tissues of plants, (v. note 
p. 270.) Without pretending to explain this phenomenon, we may at 
once perceive how strongly opposed it is to the theory now under dis- 
cussion. In animals, an oxidation goes on, by which Carbonic acid is 
formed ; in vegetables, a contrary process, a deoxidation, by which oxy- 
gen is liberated. Narcotics, it is said, act on animals by hindering the 
first process. How then do they operate on vegetables, where the result 
of their action is similar, and there is no oxidation to be retarded? 

This theory is perhaps worthy of a further discussion, but I have al- 
ready too largely drawn on the space at my disposal. For, as its chief 
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defender, vrhose early loss we have lately had to lament, is one to whom 
therapeutic science is so largely indebted, I could not treat it lightly. 
I am not sure that I shall convince, by these objections, any of those 
who may already have adopted this idea. In obscure matters of this 
sort, there will always be found some who will prefer to construct some 
kind of hypothesis, however frail, on a set of ascertained fiicts, however 
few, rather than be content, like myself, to give up all dogmatic asser- 
tion, and remain still in the dark on a matter which, by its nature, is 
difficult, or even incomprehensible. And yet, I feel persuaded that, in 
this instance, at least, the latter will prove right in the end. In one 
sense, it is better to know too little than too much. 

We are still ignorant, as we ever shall be, of the principle of life; we 
have not yet discovered, though some thought they had done it, the 
cause of nervous action ; neither does it seem that we are yet in a posi- 
tion to make any positive statement as to the intimate manner in which 
Narcotic agents operate on the animal system. 



Okd. I. Inebriantia. 

(Alcohol; Wine; Ethers; Chloroform; Camphor; Indian 
Hemp; Tobacco; Lobelia.) 

The medicines of this order, of which we may take Alcohol 
as the type, approach more nearly to Stimulants than any 
other Narcotics. AVhen given in small doses, their narcotic 
operation may hardly be perceived. They are then cxhilarants ; 
slightly quickening the pulse, and enlivening the mental fa- 
culties. AYhen given in large doses, this stimulating action 
on the heart and mental powers occurs first, and is now more 
intense ; but it is soon succeeded by disturbance and impair- 
ment of the intellectual functions. The secondary depression 
of the heart is comparatively feeble, except in the case of 
Tobacco and Lobelia, which are exceptional members of this 
order. 

The disturbance of the mind produced by these medicines 
is not of a partial, but of a general character, extending to all 
the intellectual functions. It is culled inebriation, or drunk- 
enness, and may exist in various degrees. The mind itself is 
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confased and bewildered ; volition is impaired, so that tLe man 
Btaggers in his walk; and the powers of the Benaea are disor- 
dered or lost. Thia condition, when carried to an excess, re- 
sults in stupefaction, coma, and death. These are the seve- 
ral degrees of the same action, which is a general impairment 
of all the intellectual functions. 

Alcohol and the Ethers produce the primary exhilarittion 
in the greatest degree; Tobacco* and Lobelia, in the least. 
Though varying in degree, yet, as far as the stage of inebria- 
tion, the effectB of these medicines are similar in kind. 

Stupefaction constitutes the next stage of the action of 
Alcohol, Camphor, Indian Hemp, Ether, and Chloroform. 
Camphor and Indian Hemp exert at this period an anodyne 
inSuence; to which also, in the case of Indian Hemp, may be 
added a very curious Imitation of Catalepsy. Ether and Chlo- 
roform have at this lime a peculiar action in extinguishing 
the sense of Feeling. With this object they are commonly 
administered by inhalation In painful surgical operations. f 

The stupefaction produced by the above medicines is not 
at all prominent in the case of Tobacco and Lobelia inflate. 
Instead of that, they both exert a particular sedative action on 



■ Tho Smnlie at Tobiicco oonlains its nlknloid Nicatia- This is n poirerful 
poiioQ. ir it were nlloired to aceumulate id tbe blood, the not of Bmokiiig 
would prnbnbly bo ratal, lliscenainly absorbed to some eilent,bul it passes 
quickly into the qtjub, where it may be detected by simple chemical teals. 
Elan the small qunntiiy at any nue time in the Byetem will produce n very 
marked inloxicalioii in some persons. Il isonly not a poison, because slowly 
taken into the system in smalt amonnls, and eliiuinaltid pari piiru. Ur. Paris 
has plausibly conjectured that Nicolia may be the "juice of cursed Uebenon" 
mentioned in ■ Uimlel.' [Pharmacattigia, 3M tdUiun, p. 294.) 

f Tbe cnreful experiments of Dr. Snow itppenr to hare established the fact 
that the volatile iaebriaats &re powerful in ioTerse proportion to their solu- 
bility ; also, that whether iubaled, or absorbed from the stomach, their Bctiau 
otwysTcry closely the following law; complete narcotism is establish eii as soon 
03 the blood has dissolved ;i,lb part of the qiianiiiy it is capable of hatding 
in sclutioDi 24 drops ofCblorofonn are thus eqnivalanl to Tjoi. of alMolute 
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the heart and circalation. This is accompanied with nausea, 
and with great relaxation of the mascolar syBtem, like that 
which is produced by Antimony. It may lead to syncope 
and death."^ But, as has already been observed, the tendency 
of most Narcotics is to cause death gradnally, by coma and 
asphyxia, not suddenly by syncope, as Sedatives. 

Syncope has been known to be suddenly produced in some 
cases of the inhalation of Ether and Chloroform. This is when 
the percentage of the vapour in the air inhaled is unusually 
large. These two medicines are also muscular relazers, like 
Tobacco. 

The cases which demand the employment of these medi- 
cines, as also of the other Narcotics and Sedatives, will be 
considered at the close of the section treating of NeuroticSi 
and again when some of them are separately described in the 
fourth chapter. 

Ord. XL Soporifics. 
(Opium. Lactuca. Hops. Nutmegs.) 

Opium, which is the chief and only important medicine of 
this order, may be considered as the type of Narcotics. It 
causes, in the first place, a slight quickening of the pulse, and 
some excitement of the mental faculties. It is named from 
its peculiar secondary action on the latter. It produces drow- 
siness and sleep. 

We have seen that the term intellectual function must be 
•underetood to include not only the mind itself, but also the 
j)owerfi of volition and sensation, by which the mind is con- 
nected with the body, — and the five senses, by which it is en- 
4ibled to appreciate the external world. 

* See Sir B. Brodie's Physiolofjicd RescarcheSy 1851. Also a case of poi- 
HBoning by Tobacco, recorded by Dr. Skac ia EJin. Mrd. Journal^ Jan. 1856. 
Jiere there ^ras first maniacal excitement, then contraction of the pupil, tIo- 
Ucut vomiting and purging, with spasms of the flexor muscles, — prostratioo, 
fjiicopc, andule.ith. 
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Inebrianta affect these three in about the same ratio. Or- 
dinarily they impair the inind, and derange the functions with 
Ttrhtcb it is connected; but they do not quite extinguish either 
volition, sensation, or the special senses. Soporifics differ 
from this action in two ways. Id sleep the mind may remain 
active; but it is left atone, dreaming, and uncontrolled by 
physical ties,* For the functions of volition and sensation, 
and the special sensea of Sight, Hearing, Smell, and Taste, 
arc entirety suspended in perfect sleep. 

So that while inebriants affect similarly both the mind and 
the natural functions with which it is connected, Soporifics 
may leave the first untouched, but they entirely subdue the 
latter. The condition of sleep differs also in another impor- 
tant particular from the state of inebriation, — as wet! as from 
delirium, which we shall have presently to consider. Steep 
is liable to be suddenly interrupted or suspended by compa- 
ratively slight causes, as a physical shock, or a forcible im- 
pression upon one of the senses which are held in abeyance 
and subjection. Neither inebriation nor delirium can be sud- 
denly put an end to in this way. 

Such appears to bo the distinction between the operations 
of those two orders of medicines. 

Pain prevents sleep, because it enforces sensation. Thus a 
mere Soporific, if effectual, would prove anodyne, and relieve 
pain. 

But Opium has an important anodyne action, which is in- 
dependent of its power of producing sleep, for it may occur 
without the latter. It is by far the best remedy for pain in 
the whole catalogue of medicines. It also produces relaxa- 
tion of the muscular system, and is thus a powerful antispas- 
modic. In excessive dose it produces a marked sedntive ef- 

* "Slerp is the Itgntian of sense, but tbe liberty of renson.— We tie some- 
wbnt more thnn ourselies in our sleep, and t)ie slumber of the boil; seems to 
he but the wiiking of the simV^Rrligio Mrdici. 
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feet ; causing an imperceptible or irregular pnlse, and very 
s]o\T breathing, with contraction of the pupil of the eye. It 
tends to kill by apnoDa; i. e.y by stopping the respiration. 

Tobacco resembles Opium in causing contraction of the 
pupil, and relaxation of muscular fibre. But it is inebriant, 
and not soporific; and its secondary sedative action on the 
heart is more powerful than that of Opium. The order of 
Deliriants dilate the pupil. Inebriants and Deliriants act on 
the glands as Eliminatives, being mostly diuretic. Opium has 
a contrary action ; it diminishes all the secretions except that 
of the skin, which it increases in amount. Most particularly 
it diminishes the secretion of the bowels, causing constipation. 
At the same time it impairs the appetite and digestive power, 
producing often nausea, and coating the tongue. It tends 
also to produce a determination of blood to the head. 

Lettuce, from which Lactucarium is prepared, resembles 
Opium in its action, but is neither so powerful nor so efficient. 
Nutmeg and Hops have proved Soporifics when given in large 
doses. Dr. Herzfelder, of Vienna, has used the extract of 
lIop3 with much success as an anodyne, especially in inflam- 
matory affections of the urinary organs. 

The relief of pain, and the production of sleep, are about 
the commonest and the most grateful of the offices which fall 
to the lot of the physician ; and in either case Opium, or one 
of its preparations, may be said to be indispensable. But a 
certain caution and care must be exercised, even in the ad- 
ministration of this most useful remedy. ( Vide Art. Opium^ 
Chap. IV.) 

Oki>. III. Delikiants. 
^Ilyosoyamus; Belladonna; Stramonium.) 

Those modioinos are all produced by the natural order So- 
lanaoo;v\ Of all Narcotics they approach the nearest to Se- 
datives. Their only stimulating action is to produce at the 
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very first a sligbt and evanescent febrile condition, — a quick 
pnlae and heat of akin, — which never lasts long, and ia aotne- 
timea overlooked. 

They are not Soporific. Their action is soon manifested 
by an anodyne operation, and a aedative influence on the heart 
and circulation. For thia double action they are employed in 
medicine, being used in pninful diaordera, fevera, and inflam- 
mations, Aa anodynea they are not so efiicacioua as Opiam, 
but their action ia not followed by constipation, or by a. dimi- 
nution of any of the aecretiona. 

They all dilate the pupil of the eye. Belladonna pro- 
duces a peculiar dryness of the throat; and has been known 
to cause an erythematous eruption. Stramonium appears 
especially to control the respiratory nervea, and ia thus used in 
Asthma, where there ia a spasmodic circular contraction of 
the smaller bronchial tubes. Lobelia, a medicine of the 6rst 
order, possesses a somewhat similar power. The action of 
the remedies of this third order of Narcotics is distinguished 
by the production of delirium when they are given in large 



Let us again assume the threefold division of the mental 
functions, to which allusion has already been made. Inebri- 
ants impair equally the mind, volition, and the five senses. 
Soporifics extinguish for awhile both volition and the senses, 
but may leave the mind alone. In delirium these functions 
are not thua impaired and held in subjection, but they are ex- 
cited and led astray. The mind is occupied intently upon 
imaginary fancies; unreal objects and hallucinations are pre- 
sented to the senses. So that Deliriants, in this peculiar 
phase of their action, tend to excite the mind and the volition, 
and to delude or derange the senses. 

Speaking generally and rather inaccurately, we might say 
that the medicines of the first order of Narcotics bewilder and 
impair the powers of the mind; those of the second order 
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NiilidiH) and cxtinguinh them for awhile; and those of the third 

kind uxcito and derange them. 



lifllruloiitin tnny ha MHdi] generally afl an Anodjiie; 
viiUivfi in IVrtUNNiN mid other BpaHmodic oooghs; to 
ol llio hi^iirt; iiiiil to diliito the pupil. It has been proclaimed bj TUhskC- 
ifiiiiiii lo ho II Np<!<;i(l(: fi;;iiinHt S«;arlatina. This theory has been sop- 
\uiruu\ on ih«i nlondfiri'Ht grounds, hut Dr. W. Begbie haa takes pains to 
riifulu ii. l/irU. and Fnr. MetL Chir, llet.^ Jan. 1855.) 

Tim piiwitr of Hiilhidonna an<l its alkaloid over the papil of the eye it 
niniii niiiiirkalih). Mr. H. Hell, of Edinburgh, states that \ grain <^ the 
ti^hiuL will dilatii tho pupiU in a child. ^^^ gniia of Atropia in soln- 
tifiii, droppod into tin; i?}'0 of an adult, will dilate thepupiL -f^ grain in 
llir r.idiimrli will riiurio lioth pupils to l)ecome dilated. 

TliMrH ani Hdvnrul ponhililo ways in ifhich this principle, after passing 
into till) itirrulation of tlio part, might bo supposed to caase dilatation of 
tlitt pupil. ( 1 ) liy a dirort paralyzing action on the muscle of the iris. 
('J) \\y paralyxing ihn nurvoM of the pupil generally, or that part of them 
oiil^ wliirli ti*ndH to (miiNo loHHoning of the aperture. To this explana* 
tion I incliiio. (W) \\y titimnlaiiiuj the nerves which supply the radiating 
tllirrii of thn irJH, and HO enlarging the aperture.* This theory is sap- 
port h1 \^y Mr. H<'11 and othcrH. But as dilatation of the pupil may re- 
Hiili Hiniply from c<»nHtitutional weaknesB, or from non-stimulation of the 
rf'tiiiii, (iiH in the dark,) it in probably the result of paralysis rather than 
of Htinmlation. The ph)rHit)lo;;ical expcrimcntH of Dr. Ilarley, interesting 
\v^ tlwv »irr, do not Hcniii to nw; to Imvc decided the question, which still 
roiiiiiiiiM in wmio doubt. (Seo viirious papers in Edin, Med, Journal, 
1 «.').'}- js.*)!* incluHive.) 

llvosc^ainuM reNeni])leH Belladonna, but is weaker. Schroff has dis- 
coven-d u Htroii|^ analogy Ijrtween the alkaloids llyoscyamia and Atro- 
])ia. llii recommends the former for dilating the pupil. It is very so- 
lul»l(? in wattT, an<i d«)eH not eauHo irritation. The dose internally is 
frt)iii 4',, to j>^ gr. ( Woi'hnihlutt dtr Z. dtr G. dcr Aerzie zu Wien, Jun. 
10. IH.-Hi.) 

That the poisonous action of Stramonium strongly repcmbles that of 
Belladonna an«l Henbane, is proved l)y a case narrated in the New York 

J"inn(d of Malicinr^ Nov. 185G. 

Certain peculiar and exceptional effects are produced by 
gome Narcotics >vhcn they are administered in repeated doses 

* KoUiker conceives that ho has established the existence of an active «* di- 
lator piipillm" in the eye of the rabbit. (Ziitt^chnft fur Zoologie, vi. 143.) 
And IJutlgo believes in the existence of this muscle in man and other mammals. 
{On the Motion of the IrU^ Brumicickf 185o.) 
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for a long time together. Taken in this waj, Alcohol pro- 
duces Delirium tremens, and great despondency of mind; as 
&l90 often a chronic inflammation of the liver. The continued 
smoking of Tobacco is found to exert a tranquillizing influence 
over the mind. And the continual use of Opium or Indian 
Hemp, both of which are habitually consumed in large quan- 
tities in the East, produces a curious and melancholy series of 
mental hallucinations and disorders. 



SEDATIVES. 

We have now to consider the third and last division of 
Neurotic medicines. Sedatives are medicines which directly 
depress nervous force. Some afl'ect nervous force in general; 
others confine their action to particular nerves. Tliey are 
mostly energetic and dangerous agents. For the time being 
they may destroy nervous power, and remove nervous control. 

They difl'er from Narcotics in exerting little or no eS'ect 
upon the mind; and in the fact of their depressing action on 
the nerves being preceded by no stimulation whatever. 

It might already have been concluded, from what has been 
said of the secondary action of Narcotics, that there are two 
ways in wbicb a Sedative action on nerve may be manifested. 
Sedatives may destroy nervous influence; or they may simply 
derange it. 

Let us suppose a special Sedative to derange the action of 
the Vagus nerve. It would probably cause the rhythmical 
contraction of the heart to be abnormally slow or irregular. 
It would be likely to diminish in the lungs the sensation of 
want of breath, and thus decrease the number of the respira- 
tions; and at the same time it would repress the irritability 
of the pulmonary mucous surface. Further, il would in some 
way derange the normal function of the stomach. All these 
things a Sedative to the Vagus nerve does actually eflect. 
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Given in large quantity, it may cause death, by destroying 
those functions which in a small dose it deranges. 

All the varieties in action of Sedative medicines may be 
accounted for by considering that they may either derange 
or destroy the nervous forces. In the case of each set of 
nerves in the body we may distinguish an action of derange- 
ment, and an action of destruction, both producible by Seda- 
tive medicines. Thus, by an action of the motor nerves of 
the cerebro-spinal system, convulsions or paralysis may be 
produced. By an influence on the nerves of sensation ; pain, 
or anaesthesia. By an affection of the organic nerves of the 
heart or of the brain which controls them; palpitation, or 
syncope. By an action on the nerves of the lungs ; cough, 
or apnoDa. By the exertion of a sedative power over those of 
the stomach, nausea may result, or vomiting. These various 
symptoms are all brought about by Sedative medicines, but 
in each case the first effect is referable to a derangement, the 
second to a loss of nervous power. In every instance there is 
an iuipnirmcnt of natural nervous force. 

Sodiuivosaro classed among "Ganglionics" by Dr.Pereira, 
who ooncoivos that they control the heart and circulation by 
un notion on tho sympathetic system of nerves. But, if they 
do this, thoro can be no doubt that they influence the brain 
also. The heart of an animal poisoned by Prussic acid may 
oontinuo to boat for some time after the production of com- 
ploto coma, and the cessation of all the other functions. Death 
therefore commences in an action on the brain, and the circu- 
lating system is really the last to succumb. 

Narcotics act on the mind. They cause death, with stupor 
or delirium. Sedatives act on the organic functions of the 
brain, which is necessary to life, but they do not affect the 
mind. In poisonous doses, they kill by producing syncope, 
which is a suspension of the action of the heart. Hydrocyanic 
acid causes at the same time convulsions. These convulsions 
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appear to be caused by a deraDgement of the nervous polarity 
of the spinal cord; and not by a stimulation of this centre, as 
the tonic spaam of Strychnia. { Vide page 279.) 

Scdiitivea are divided into two orders, according to the ex- 
tent of their action ; in the saine way aa Stimntanta have been 
divided. 



Ord. 1. Sedantia Generalia. 
Ord. 2. Sedantia Speci6ca. 
General Sedatives have a direct action upon all the nerves 
and nerve-conlres in the body, the result of which Is a dimi- 
nution of nervous force- 
Special Sedatives exert the same depressing action upon 
particular nerves only. Like the order of Special Stimulants, 
they are peculiar and e;[ceptional agents, All those with 
which we arc acquainted appear to direct their action to the 
branches of the Vagus nerve. 

It is among general Sedatives that the types or represen- 
tatives of this division are to he found. The definition of this 
order does not admit of ao great a variety of action in them 
as must be allowed to Narcotics. A Stimulant medicine sim- 
ply exalts or increases nervous force; and a Sedative simply 
depresses the same. But a Narcotic first does one thing and 
then the other; and according to the degrees of these two 
actions, so do some Narcotics resemble Stimulants, and others 
approach very nearly to Sedatives. But we bave seen that 
Narcotics have also a peculiar and mysterious action on the 
mind, which action is of three separate kinds. And the same 
three orders, which are named according to their respective 
actions on the mind, are found to coincide with three stages 
of transition from the action of a Stimulant to that of a Se- 
dative medicine. 
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It is impossible to associate in the same prescription a Sti^ 
mulant and a Sedative medicine ; for their actions are directly 
contrary, and tend to counteract one another. Bat it is often 
desirable to prescribe an Inebriant Narcotic with a Stimalant, 
for their actions resemble each other so much, that they are 
able to work together. And Deliriants, which stand at the 
other end of the Narcotic scale, may often advantageously be 
given with Sedatives, which they very much resemble in their 
nervous operation. Thus, on the one hand, Brandy may be 
given with Ammonia ; on the other hand, Hyoscyamos may 
be prescribed with Digitalis or Hydrocyanic acid. 

Ord. I. General Sedatives. 

(Hydrocyanic acid. Creosote. Aconite. Conium. Urari. 
Colchicum. Tea and Gofifee.) 

These are medicines which pass into the stomach, and are 
capable of absorption ; which are absorbed, and are proved to 
act after passage into the blood. From the blood they pass to 
the nerves and nerve-centres, and on all of them alike exert 
a depressing influence. Some of them are much more power- 
ful than others. They do not exert any primary stimulant 
effect, or any action on the intellectual part of the brain. 
Most of them have special actions and tendencies. 

Hydrocyanic acid is a powerful and dangerous medicine. 
In large doses it very rapidly takes effect, producing convul- 
sions, syncope, and death. In small doses it is anodyne, and 
antispasmodic. It is considered especially to influence the 
reflex spinal system, and by this means may allay convulsive 
cough, and quiet spasmodic movement. It is very useful in 
Gastrodynia, and appears then to act locally upon the painful 
and irritable nerves of the stomach, (v. Prop. IV.) 

Creosote stands, as a medicine, between Hydrocyanic acid 
and Turpentine. It has a double action ; being anodyne, like 
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tLe former, and a mucous stimulant, like the latter. More- 
over, it is a trne Astringent, nbich, perhaps, cannot be said 
of Turpentine. It is not powerful as a Sedative, but its pecu- 
liarity of action often renders it useful in Gastrndynia. It is 
particularly applicable when pain in tbe etomach is accom- 
panied with a tendency to liemorrhage, or with a probable 
relaxation of the mucous coat. 

Aconite is a powerful anEcsthctic to the saperficial sensory 
nerves. When applied in solution or ointment to the surface 
of the skin, it produces first some heal and tingling, which is 
attributable to a derangement of the nervous influence; and 
this is succeeded by perfect numbness. It is thus a most 
valuable topic:tI remedy in true irritative Neuralgia. Other 
Sedatives and Narcotics have the same power as topical ano- 
dynes, but not in so marked a degree. In large doses Aconite 
is a General Sedative; producing tingling of tbe extremities, 
vomiting and syncope; and afi'ecting the brain in various 
ways, as will be shown by some experiments which I have 
made upon its action, to be detailed in the fourth chapter. 
An Alkaloid called Aconitina, tbe most powerful of all known 
medicines, is the active principle of this drug. 

Conium (Hemlock) also owes its properties to the alkaloid 
Conia. Dr. Cbrietison has made some experiments upon the 
latter. He found that it produced swiftly-spreading paralysis 
of the motor nerves; and he considers it to act particularly 
aa a Sedative to the reflex spinal functions. It also paralyzes 
the sensory nerves, bnt in a less degree. 

More recently, Conia has been experimented on by Dr. 
Schroff, and found to cause giddiness, amestheaia, paralysis, 
dilated pupils, and diminution of the rate of the pulse. Its 
action seems in many points to resemble that of Aconite." 

Hemlock ia thus anodyne, a paralyser, and produces a se- 
dative action on the heart. It is a General Sedative. Ia 
• Woehcnilmi dcr Zalichrifl itr Kim. OetilUeh. ier Atnlt iit HVn. lBt6. 
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some recorded cases of poisoning by Hemlock^ coma has been 
mentioned as a leading symptom. But this is probably to be 
accounted an error of observation. Its paralyzing action on 
the nerves of motion is directly the reverse of the stimulating 
action of Strychnia; it is thus of use in cases of convulsion 
and spasm. It is also often prescribed as an anodyne. 

Conium is further said to have a cnrioos resolvent power 
over glandular enlargements, and to have thus frequently 
caused their absorption and disappearance. This action was 
first noticed and described by Dr. Fothergill. All true re- 
solvents operate by an action in the blood, but it is difficult 
to conceive how such an action can be exerted by a nerve- 
medicine. It may possibly act indirectly by quieting the 
action of the heart, and controlling an irritable state of the 
nervous system. In the same way Opium often appears to 
act as a resolvent. And it is certain that Hemlock, when 
used for this purpose, very often fails altogether. It has been 
wrongfully extolled as a panacea in Phthisis ; but is, in fact, 
of no greater use in that disorder than Hyoscyamus, Prussic 
acid, and other medicines which reduce the pulse. For the 
patient in this disease is devoured by a continual slow fever, 
and anything which tends to lower this fever will serve to pro- 
long his existence. 

The Urari poison of Guiana, as appears from the experi- 
ments of Brodie, and, more recently, of Kolliker, is a very 
powerful paral jzer of the whole system of motor nerves. It has 
been thus recommended as an antidote to Strychnia, and a cure 
for Tetanus. Its action on the heart of man is not clearly known. 

Colchicura has many different actions. It has an agency 
in the blood, being Antiarthritic. It is an Eliminative act- 
ing on the liver and bowels. And it is also a General Seda- 
tive. To the combination of an eliminative with a sedative 
or anodyne action, the use of Colchicum in Gout has been, I 
think, erroneously ascribed. For in fact it seems to act best 
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in this diaoriJer when it causes no pnrging, and Bcarcelj any ac- 
tion on the nerves. When it haa been long used, it causes a 
great depreBsion of the spirits, like that which may be caused 
by some undoubted blood-medicines, as Mercury. But it does 
not aifect the understanding, or the special senses. In poi- 
sonous doses it depresses the circulation and tho nerves gene- 
rally, but it causes no stupor or insensibility. It is therefore 
not a Narcotic; but, like other Sedatives, it kills by syncope. 

In the behaviour of the system towards Colohicum, Aconite, 
DigitQlis, and Other nerve- medicines, there are two peculiari- 
ties which are worthy of remark. They are called cumulation 
and toleration. 

Some quantity of the medicine may often be given, in re- 
peated doses for some time together, without any apparent 
result. It seems to remain in the blood, and to become ac- 
cumulated or stored up there. But all on a sudden it breaks 
out, appearing to be discharged on the nerves, and may pro- 
duce very dangerous symptoms. This cumulative action is 
especially observed by Digitalis, and therefore, considerable 
care is required in the exhibition of that medicine. This me- 
dicine is a Special Sedative, and will be presently considered 
as such. In other cases we find that tho nervous system 
becomes by degrees inured to the effect of a particular me- 
dicine, and suffers less by its presence than it did at first. 
This is called toleration. It is particularly observed of Col- 
chicum and of Antimony, and of all medicines which act on 
the Vagus nerve bo as to cause vomiting. 

Tea and Coffee, common articles of diet, are slightly seda- 
tive to the nervous system generally. They lower the pulse, 
and, by diminishing congestion of the brain, tend to clear and 
tranquillize the action of the mind. This activity of thouglit 
ia endangered by the cerebral congestion which exists early in 
the morning, on account of recent sleep, — and again towards 
the evening, from the full meal of the middle of the day. It 
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is thas at these times that they are found so useful, and are 
so universally adopted. They are, in fact, almost indispensable 
to the daily existence of civilized man, with whom a continual 
energy of mind is a necessary of life. Infusions of these sub- 
stances, or of materials similar to them in medicinal nature, 
are adopted as a daily beverage by all civilised nations. By 
diminishing congestion of the brain. Tea and Coffee have not 
only the effect of clearing the mind, but in large quantities 
they induce wakefulness. This is particularly the case with 
Coffee. It is not clear that Tea, as commonly drnnk, is ever 
unwholesome. Green Tea is a more powerful sedative, and 
resembles Coffee. Coffee has a more potent influence over 
the mind and nervous system than is possessed by Tea, and 
is apt to disagree with many persons. By diminishing the 
congestion of the brain which is produced by Opium, strong 
Coffee is of use in cases of poisoning by the latter substance. 
Tea and Coffee are sometimes said to be mental exhilarants; 
but they only become so indirectly, by removing congestion, 
which is a cause of stupidity. 

Both Tea and Coffee contain the alkaloid Theine (or Caf- 
feine;) but it is probable that their Neurotic action is not so 
much owing to this, as to a volatile oil, which exists in both 
in some quantity. 

Thoy also contain Tannic acid, which is most abundant in Coffee, 
rendering; it astringent. There is much variety of opinion and state- 
ment on the action of Tea and Coffee. It is generally admitted that they 
lower the pnlso, — Coffee and Green Tea especially so. The latter was 
compared to Digitalis by Dr. Porcival. (Sii/mowl on Tea^ "p. 120.) It 
has been found that the use of either of these beverages retards the waste 
of the tissues, and diminishes the amount of Urea and Uric acid in the 
urine. (Juhns/on^s Cheinistry of Common Lifi^ vol. i. p. 204; and Bocker 
— quoted in Brit, and Fur. Med. Juview, Oct. 1m53.) But to what in- 
gredient is this owing? Lehmann and Zobel find that the Caffeine 
rather increases the formation of Urea. It must then be duo either to 
the astringent Tannic acid, or to the sedative action on the circulation 
exerted by the volatile oil. Bojker states that Coffee diminishes the 
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number of the bents of the pulse and the iD.ipiratiucB, t>s irell na the 
nmoant of Carbonic add eihalud — but liu denins the same action to Tea. 
In this he seems to be inoonsiHtent. Br. A. Billing hns with great cleor- 
neu expressed the view given nbove, {Principlea of Medicine. 5th ed. p. 
87.) Sume fureign chemists hnve gone rather too far in their theories 
on the action of Coffee. Rochleder imnginoa that the Caffeine undergoes 
transformation into Creatine. Zobel disputes this; but he asserts, on 
whnt precise grounds I cannot say, that after being introdiiiwd into the 
sj'stem this principle first forms lljd roc janic acid, — afterwards, Quinine, 
Awmonis, Oil of Turpentine, Urea, nod Oiygenl (I'ra</. VierttlJahT- 
jtAri/l, b.ii. 1853.) 

Ord. II. Special Sedatives. 

(AntimonialB. Ipecacuanha. Digitalis.) 

These are tDeiHcinea ^hich, like the last, depress nervous 

force; yet tbey do not exert their iofloeQce on the nervous 

Bystem sib a whole, bnt only on certain parts of it. So far, 

^ they resemble Special Stimulants; but their effect is of a di- 
rectly opposite nature. They have also no direct influence 
on any part of the brain. 

Antimony, Ipecacuanha and Digitalis have, each of them, 
a number of different actions. The firat has already been in- 
cluded among Catalytic Hicmatics, as tending to counteract 
in the blood the process of inflammation. Eat it possesses 
further, a Neurotic power, by which it ia gifted indirectly with 
a more powerful control over acute inflammations than could 
be exerted by any slow-acting blood-medicine.* It is also 
_ Eliminative. Passing out of the body through the glands of 

H the skin, it becomes a Diaphoretic. This may he its only 
B action when it is given in doses too small to act upon the 
H nerves. It must not be confounded with the diaphoresis 

I 
■ 

L 



* The action of Antimony in slowly imporerisliing the bldod hns Wen leri- 
Sed by ifao eiperlmoots of lit, Richardaon. lis action on liie iierics 'ant been 
referred by some to an operation ia the blood of nnoiher kind. M. Millon 
htTing shown {'.) that the oxi<Jntion of Iron by means at Sulphufio Acid takes 
plnco more slowly when salt ot Antimony ia pregtnt,— Mislhe hne bnilt upon 
this Blender foundation a theory thnl Antimony offects the nerves by its power 
of hiadwng oxidation in the btood. 
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wbich accompanies the condition of nausea, and which is pro- 
bably produced in another way.**^ Ipecacaanha is in the first 
place, a Neurotic of less power than Antimony; in the second 
place an Eliminative, increasing expectoration, as well as dia- 
phoresis. Digitalis, too, acts first upon the nervoos system; 
then on the kidneys, being a Diuretic. 

But we are now concerned with the special Neurotic actions 
of this group of medicines. They all exert an inflaence over 
the three functions of respiration, circulation, and digestion. 
They affect the heart, lungs and stomach, parts which are 
supplied by the branches of the Vagus nerve, as well as by 
the sympathetic.f Their action is not an external action, for 
it is produced when they are introduced into the blood at any 
part. Thus Tartar Emetic, or Ipecacnanha, when injected 
in solution into one of the veins, will cause vomiting. M. 
Majendie has found that in the case of dogs they also pro- 
duce pneumonia. The mere inhalation of the dust of Ipeca- 
cuanha has been found to act upon the lungs so as to cause 
Bronchitis. These actions as well as the various effects which 
are found to follow the introduction of these medicines into 
the stomach, can only be explained satisfactorily by supposing 
that they act as Sedatives J to the branches of the Vagus 
nerve, thereby deranging or destroying the natural influence 
of that nerve in the direction and regulation of the organs 

* This is ^hat serves so much to complicate the action of Antimony, that 
it seems to be useful in inflammation in a double way, as an Antiphlogistic and 
a special Sedative ; and produces diaphoresis also in two ways, as a true 
Eliminative, and as a special Sedative (/, e. nauseant.) 

f Volkmann has shown that the abdominal Vagus is chiefly made up of 
filaments from the sjrmpathetic. This may perhaps account for the fact asserted 
by some experimenters, that the division of the Vagus in the neck does not 
entirely suspend the motion of the stomach. 

t •*! havg heard Emetics called Stimulants; but to this I cannot consent, 
until I see a full dose of ipecacuanha or Tartar Emetic make a person feel 
well and cheerful, and his pulse stronger, while he is sick.*' — Dr. BUling: 
Principles of Medicine, 6th ed. p. 80. 
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which it supplies. For we have already seen that the action 
of a Sedative medicine is of such a nature as to derange ner- 
vous force in some cases, and simply subdue it in others.* 

These actions are obviously nervous actions ; for they are 
quick, sudden, and transient, and confined to parts supplied 
by a particular nerve. They are exerted upon nervous forces, 
and not upon the blood. If then they are nervous operations, 
they must either be directed towards the Vagus, or to the 
Sympathetic nerve, for these are the only nerves which sup- 
ply the parts influenced by these medicines. They cannot 
act upon the Sympathetic, for two reasons. If they did so, we 
might reasonably expect that the other parts of this nerve 
would be influenced at the same time. But this does not ap- 
pear to be the case. And again, an action upon the Sympa- 
thetic nerve could not be suddenly and violently evidenced, 
for the natural action of this nerve is slow, chronic, and per- 
sistent. At all events, the effects for which they are used 
could not be produced by an affection of this nerve. 

We may therefore conclude that the action of these medi- 
cines is exerted upon the Vagus nerve and its branches. They 
affect the different parts of the Vagus nerve in variable pro- 
portion. 

Some apparent anomalies in their physiological influence 
may be explained by considering the peculiarities which at- 
tach to all sedative actions. Thus we have seen that when 
given in large doses to healthy persons. Hydrocyanic acid 
produces convulsions by deranging the reflex spinal functions ; 
and that in convulsive affections, when the same functions 
are disordered, the same remedy may do good by subduing 
their excited condition. On similar grounds, Tartar Emetic, 
injected into the veins, may produce Pneumonia ; and Ipecacu- 

* Dr. Carpenter stateB that the cesophagas has been foand to act in the 
reverse direction, even when separated from the stomach, when Tartar Emetic 
has been injected into the teins of an animal. {Manual of Physioloffy, p. 265.) 

20 * 
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aalia, iatroduced as dust into the lungs, causes Bronchitis or 
Asthma ; and yet' Tartar Emetic is advantageously employed 
in the cure of Pneumonia, and Ipecacuanha is a remedy for 
Bronchitis. When the function of the healthy nerve, or that 
part supplied to the lungs, is deranged to a certain degree, 
an inflammation of the mucous membrane or substance of 
the lung is a natural result. But when these tissues are al- 
ready inflamed, a course of medicine, which at the same time 
subdues the action of the heart, and represses the irrita- 
bility of the nerve supplied to the part, will be likely to ef- 
fect a cure. They are both sedative actions; but the first 
is an action of derangement, the second one of depression. 
This seetns to me to be ihe correct explanation of a difficult 
matter. 

It was just now observed that these medicines a£fect the 
functions of the Vagus in different proportions. 

The action of Ipecacuanha, when given in repeated small 
doses, is particularly directed to the pulmonary organs. It 
allays the sensation of want of breath, and diminishes the 
cough, of Bronchitis. In larger doses it produces first nausea, 
then vomiting. 

Still more decided nausea is produced by Tartar Emetic. 
It is followed by vomiting when the dose is sufficiently large.* 
Nausea consists in a sensation of discomfort about the prse- 
cordial region, which is due to a derangement of the stomach, 
with a feeling of great languor, a cold perspiration and tremor, 
and at the same time a striking depression of the action of 

* Both the nausea and the vomiting induced by these agents last longer 
than when caused by a merely irritant emetic. (See Prop. IV.) Thejthas 
impress the system more. They do not act until absorbed into the blood; 
and when there they remain for some time. Wliereas the irritant salt, ope- 
rating at once by an external action, is itself immediately rejected with the first 
matters vomited, and produces then no further discomfort. This was weU 
explained by Dr. Fothergill, in his Inaugural Dissertation on Emetics, 1786. 
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the heart. This nauaeamay be caused without vomiting, by 
a regulation of the dose. On account of the depression of the 
heart's action, which is its chief symptom, it ia often very 
desirable to cause nausea ia acute inflammations and fevers. 
It is kept up by the careful administration of Tartar Emetic. 
It may not be so desirable to produce vomiting; for this is 
accompanied with great vascular excitement, and active con- 
gestion of the brain. And yet it is found that the more 
Antimony we can get into the blood, tlie more potent and 
durable will its antiphlogistic influence bo. For this medi- 
cine appears to possess a blood-action as well as an action on 
nerve. Experience has shown that if the dose of Tartar Emetic 
be gradually increased on each repetition, it may often be tole- 
rated by the system; that is, it does not produce vomiting; 
and then the remedy, being absorbed, is better able to con- 
tinue its antiphlogistic and nausi^ating action. For the act 
of vomiting, besides other bad consequences, causes the re- 
jection of that part of the Antimonial which has not been 
absorbed. By the operation of the Nauseant the violent ac- 
tion of the heart in higli fever may be allayed. It is often of 
signal efficacy, most especially in Pneumonia. 

Digitalis, given in large doses, may also act on the stomach, 
and cause vomiting. This operation has been ascribed, — er- 
roneously, as I think, — to an irritating action possessed by 
this drug. But in smaller doses it affects the heart and cir- 
culation powerfully, without producing the other symptoms of 
nausea. It depresses the action of the heart. Sometimes the 
rapidity of the beat is slightly increased at the first, but the 
pulse at the same time is weaker. It soon becomes slower, 
and sometimes irregular. This action is characteristic of a 
derangement of the Vagus nerve. For it was found, in some 
experiments on animals made by M. Weber, that when the 
function of this nerve was disturbed by mechanical irritation, 
the rale of the heart was first accelerated, its action then be- 
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came slow and irregular, and finally it stopped. There can- 
not be a greater mistake than an attempt to explain sach a 
derangement by supposing this medicine to exert a primary 
stimulant action. Coincident with the quickening of the 
pulse, there is a manifest loss of power. 

Digitalis is especially useful in dropsies which result from 
an obstruction to the cardiac circulation. By subduing the 
action of the heart, it relieyes the congestion of the vascular 
system which is the cause of the effusion of serum. But it 
is also a Diuretic; and may thus too relieve the loaded vessels 
by carrying off in the urine some of the water of the blood. 

Such is an outline of the action of Special Sedatives to the 
Vagus nerve. It is not clear whether they affect that nerve 
at its origin in the brain, or whether they act upon the extre- 
mities of its filaments, (v. page 109.) 

These Sedatives do not act directly upon the brain itself. 
But indirectly they may affect it, when given in large doses. 
For by depressing the action of the heart they cut off the 
natural supply of blood to the brain, and may, by so doing, 
produce delirium and convulsions. They tend obviously to 
kill by syncope. Some medicines may cause syncope by an 
action upon the brain. General Sedatives may do so ; but it 
does not appear that the medicines of this order ever act in 
this way. 

Some other medicines rest very closely upon the confines 
of this order. Squill is the chief of these. It is not quite 
clear whether Squill should be regarded as a Special Sedative, 
or considered simply as an irritant I]metic and Eliminative. 
It is a valuable Expectorant. It is also a Diuretic; and from 
the analogy of its operation to that of Digitalis {vitk sujyra,) 
and because it appears to be a specific Emetic, it is most pro- 
bably a true Neurotic. 

l>ut we must not confound with Xourotics those medicines which 
exert a slow operation in the blood whioli results at length in a nervous 
affection. Tliis may take place, to a greater or lesa degree, with all 
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Catal^'tic IIsBmatics. Lead, which is anti-convulsive and astringent, 
approaches nearest of. all to the recognised nerve medicines. After ox* 
isting for some time in the blood, it produces local palsy, particularly 
of the muscles about the wrist; and sometimes affects the sensory 
nerves, causing sharp shooting pains in the limbs. These nervous 
symptoms are caused by the accumulation in the system of the poison 
of lead, and the deterioration of the blood which is thereby produced. 
In the case of the palsy, we cannot certainly say whether these causes 
operate first upon the motor nerves, or upon the muscles themselves. 

Lead certainly has some tendency to affect the brain. All kinds of 
brain disorders may occur in cases of chronic lead poisoning. The metal ' 
has been found in the brain after death; but it also exists at the same ' 
time in other parts of the body. In cases of Lead-colic there is gene- 
rally a paralysis of the muscular fibre of a certain portion of the intes- 
tine. The pain of the disorder is caused by an irritation of the nerves 
of the part. 

Neurotics are medicines which t«nd, immediately they enter the 
blood, to be discharged from it upon the nervous system. They, there- 
fore, immediately affect the latter. Haematics, in small doses, pass 
through the blood without exerting any direot effect upon the nerves. 
They are never discharged upon the nervous system except after they 
have for some time existed in the blood in such quantity as materially 
to vitiate its healthy character. (Corrosive poisons affect the nerves by 
a violent revulsive action ; and are not to be considered in the same 
category as medicines.) Thus Lead is not a true Neurotic, but a blood- 
medicine. ( Vide page 254.) 

Wo have now concluded our brief review of the action of 
Neurotic medicines. Some few will be again treated of in the 
fourth chapter. The views of their operation which I have 
wished to substantiate are in many cases the same as those 
which are generally adopted, in some cases diflferent from 
them. In either instance I have attempted to base them on 
observation, or on simple inductive reasoning. 

It has already been observed that these nerve-medicines are 
more rapid and more evanescent in their action than those 
which preceded them. They are unable, as a general rule, to 
produce a permanent effect. AVhen such a permanent im- 
pression is desired, an approach to it can be made by a con- 
tinual repetition of the dose, by which a transitory action 
may be constantly renewed and kept up. In other cases a 
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mere transitory action may produce a cure. This may be 
the case in a sudden and dangerous emetgency, which will 
pass over if the system can be supported through it, but which 
threatens life while it lasts. Or, in Neuralgia, if the irri- 
tability of the sensory nerve be continually blunted by the 
external application of Aconite, it may at last subside alto- 
gether, and a right condition of things be restored. The same 
may be said of convulsive disord<.'!rs, and the stimulant anti- 
spasmodics which are used to control them. 

Neurotics are mostly employed in temporary emergencies. 
In such cases their action is often decisive and gratifying. 
Vital action may be restored and kept up; or excess of ac- 
tion allay ed . Pain may be suddenly and effectually removed : 
delirium or convulsions subdued. Sleep may be substituted 
for wakefulness, or activity for torpor. By these powerful 
remedies we are enabled to exert an immense control over 
the various manifestations of nervous force; and may often, 
when we wish it, substitute one condition for another which 
is the reverse of it. When there is a deficiency of nervous 
force, we make use of a stimulant, or of one of the Inebriant 
Narcotics; when there is an excess of the same, we employ a 
Sedative, or one of the latter two Narcotic orders. 

But when we desire to quell a long-standing and firmly- 
rooted disorder, which is not displayed by violent outward 
manifestations, bat is nevertheless working fatally within, we 
must then call to our aid some Haematic medicine, which 
alone can be of permanent efficacy in such a case. 
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Pbop. IX. — Thai a third class of medicines, called ASTRIN- 
GENTS, act by passing from the blood to muscular fibre, which 
they exdle to contraction. 

Although this claas of Astringents is a small and compa- 
ratively unimportant class, yet it is neoessary to separate it 
from all the others, because the medicines which compose it 
are completely distinct in their mode of operation. They do 
not necessarily act in the blood, although many Iliematics 
are also astringent. They do not pass from the blood to the 
nerves. They do not always act by passing out of the body 
through the glands. Their operation is peculiar, but it is 
simple. As Keurotics act directly on nerve, so these act di- 
rectly and especially on muscular fibre. They cause this to 
contract, whether it be striped and voluntary, or of the invo- 
luntary and unatriped kind. 

Their action is more readily understood, because it can 
actually be seen. It takes place out of the body, or in the 
body — extemallyor internally. Nearly all astringent) havo 
the power of coagulating or precipitating albumen. By virtue 
of this power they are enabled to constrict many dead animal 
matters. They affect fibrinous tissues in a similar chemical 
way. But they seem to possess a further dynamical influ- 
ence over living tissues, which possibly depends in some way 
on this chemical property. Tbis dynamical influence is, as 
I have said, to cause the contraction of muscular fibre. By 
this all their operations can be explained. Taken into the 
blood in a state of solution, they pass through the walla of 
the capillaries to the muscular tissue. By inducing the fibre 
of the voluntary muscles to contract. Astringents may brace 

Lthe system, and stimulate the action of Tonics. But as the 
contraction of voluntary muscle is short and brief, it requires 
for its maintenance a continual excitation; and unless the 
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sides. But Astringents further contract iuyolontary muscle. 
This contraction is slower, and more durable and important 
in its results. Unstrii)ed muscular fibres exist in the middle 
coat of arteries, in the walls of capillary vessels, in the lining 
of the ducts of glands generally, and in the substance of the 
heart and the coats of the stomach and intestines. Astrin- 
gents are irritants and poisonous in large doses. But in small 
doses they constrict and stimulate to a healthy condition these 
tubes that contain in their coats the unstriped fibre. By 
diminishing the calibre of the capillary vessels generally, they 
promote health, and counteract a lax state of the system. By 
the same action on the extreme vessels, they prevent hemor- 
rhages. By constricting the ducts of the glands they dimi- 
nish the secretion of those glands, because denying it an exit. 
By acting on the stomach and intestines, they are able to 
give them tone, to diminish their secretions when excessivey 
and thus to promote digestion. 

Having premised this general view of their action, wo may 
now proceed to prove the Proposition in which it is stated, 
dividing it first into four minor propositions. 

m.p, 1. — That they are medicines which pass into the blood. 

m. 2^' 2. — That they have the power of causing the contrac- 
tion of muscular fibre, living or dead. 

m. 2>< 3. — That their operation is to diminish secretion, to re- 
press hemorrhage, and give tone to the muscu- 
lar system. 

m. J). 4. — That these results are to be accounted for by their 
action on muscular fibre, to which they pass from 
the blood. 

These assertions arc an extension of the major proposition, 
but their establishment is necessary to a correct understanding 
of the latter. Their proof is comparatively easy and simple. 
It is not supposed to be a certainty; but simply to amount to 
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a strong probability, which is as much as we have a right 
to expect iu such cases. 

Astringents constitute the third class of medicines which 
operate on the system after being introduced into the sto- 
mach. Their action is, however, of so simple a kind, that it 
may be exerted on the external surface in the same way as 
in the interior of the body. It will be seen by a reference 
to the table of medicines, that the class of Astringents is 
there divided into two orders. 

ASTRINGENTIA. 

Ord. 1. Astringentia Mineralia. 
Ord. 2. Astringentia Vegetabilia. 

The lists of these orders are given below. With regard 
to the first minor proposition, it has already been proved 
that most of these medicines pass into the blood. The mi- 
nerals included in the first order have already been noticed 
as Haematic medicines. They are all soluble in water. They 
are absorbed in the stomach and intestines, and pass into the 
blood. Many of them pass on into the secretions. The 
astringent parts of the vegetables of the second order are also 
soluble. Tannic acid is the chief of them ; it is simply an 
Astringent ; it has been found in the blood, where it changes 
into Gallic acid, and in that form it passes into the secretion 
of urine. 

What then are the active properties of these medicines ? 
They have all a certain chemical power; and a certain dy- 
namical power. AU the mineral Astringents have the power 
of precipitating an albuminous solution. So also do Tannic 
acid. Turpentine, and Creosote, coagulate albumen. Tannic 
acid precipitates Gelatine too. The dynamical property, 
which is common to all of these substances, is a power of 
causing the contraction of muscular fibre. It seems to de- 
pend somehow on the chemical power just mentioned ; for 
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Astringents appear to constringe fibrinous as well as albumi- 
nous tissues by a chemical action. They also coagulate fluids 
and discharges which contain albumen. 

When the solution of any Astringent is applied to a fresh 
fibre of dead muscle placed under the microsoopey it is seen 
to contract. The power which they possess in causing the 
contraction of living blood-vessels may be witnessed in a 
similar way. The astringent solution may be applied to the 
web of a frog^s foot, confined in an extended position. This 
web is traversed in all directions by minute ramifying capil- 
laries; and these are found gradually to diminish in calibre. 
In the same way as the mechanical irritation of a small artery 
will act upon the unstriped muscular fibre contained in its 
coat, and thus cause the vessel to contract at one point; so it 
seems that an Astringent, by a chemical action on the same 
muscular tissue, is able to cause the capillary vessels seen 
under the microscope to contract and diminish in size. At 
all events we may conclude, both from actual experiment and 
from a comparison of their several operations, that Astrin- 
gents are able to cause the contraction of muscular fibre.* 

In the third minor proposition the chief results of their 
operation are stated. These have already been briefly de- 
scribed. 

It should be borne in mind, that Astringents in large doses, 
and undiluted, are irritant poisons, on account of their ener- 
getic chemical action on the living tissues; that when given 
as medicine the dose must be properly diluted; and that 
their action is always evidenced first on the mucous mem- 
brane, with which they come first in contact. (See Prop, F.) 
They must pass by the blood before they can exert an influ- 
ence on remote parts. 

^ "They act on the Solids, and corroborate them, that is, stimulate them 
into contraction. Being mixed in a sufficient quantity with oar Liquids, thej 
immediately coagulate them." — Boerhaavef op. cit, 1727. 
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They check eeoretion. They are thus prescribed when 
any secretion is excessive. Tlie Tannic vegetables are given 
in diarrhoea ; Nitrate of Silver may be administered in Pyro- 
eis; Sulphuric acid in profuse perspirations; Uva Ursi in 
mucous flux from the bladder. 

They repress hemorrliage. Thus Acetate of Lead is em- 
ployed in hscmoptysis ; Creosote and Uva Ursi are used in 
hemorrhage from the stomach or bladder; and the vegetable 
Astringents are prescribed in Dysentery. 

They give tone to the system. They do this when there 
exists an over-relaxation of the solid fibres on account of any 
depressing cause, by exciting the muscles to a more or less 
permanent contraction, and by constringing the capillary ves- 
sels generally. 

In the fourth place, it is maintained that their action in all 
these instances may be explained by a reference to their 
power in causing the contraction of muscular iibre ; inas- 
much as they are found to diminish the calibre of certain 
tubes and cavities, and these owe the contractility which they 
possess to the muscular fibre which is contained in their 
coats. It follows, then, from the rule of local access, that 
before theycaninflueoce these tissues they must pass directly 
to them from the blood. 

Such appears to be the simplest and the most rational 
explanation of the action of Astringent medicines. 

As this action appears to bo quasi -chemical, we can under- 
stand how it is that dilution with the mass of the blood im- 
pairs their activity. They act best when they can immedi- 
ately touch the point to be acted on ; next best, when they 
are excreted by a gland which is to be influenced, for then 
the dose again undergoes concentration; least, when diluted 
by the whole mass of blood. 

We will now consider separately the two Orders into 
which this class is divided. 
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Ord. I. Mineral Astringents. 

(Sulphuric, Nitric, and Hydrochloric acids. Acetate and 
Diacetate of Lead ; Sulphate and Sesquichloride of Iron ; 
Alum; Sulphate of Zinc; Sulphate of Copper; Bichlo- 
ride of Mercury ; Nitrate of Silver.) 

These medicines have already been noticed among Besto- 
rative and Catalytic Haematics. Their Astringent action on 
muscle is of much less moment than their important opera- 
tions in the blood. Neither is it theoretically a matter of so 
much difficulty ; for it appears, as we have seen, to admit of 
a simple explanation. 

By their chemical action on albumen, these substances 
coagulate blood, and thus act in a simple way as styptics 
when applied to bleeding parts externally. They form pecu- 
liar insoluble compounds both with albumen and fibrine, 
and it is probably by virtue of their action on the latter that 
they are able to cause the contraction of muscular fibre, which 
is a fibrinous tissue. The constriction, set up chemically, is 
apparently continued and propagated by the vital force of 
the muscle. 

Most of them, when in the coQCcntrated form, act energe- 
tically on the mucous tissue as caustic or irritant poisons. 
This action hinders absorption, which is promoted by diluting 
the dose. The dose thus diluted coagulates albumen and 
mucus, and constringes the part with which it comes in con- 
tact. {Prop, F.) 

The most important only of the mineral Astringents are 
mentioned above. It must not be supposed, when their che- 
mical actions are mentioned, that such actions are always 
allowed free play in the living and circulating blood. They 
are no doubt constrained by various forces from operating 
there, or else the consequences of such a disturbance of the 
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condition of the elements of the blood would be dangerous in 
the extreme. They act, before entry into the blood, on mu- 
cous membranes and external parts; and on coming out of 
the blood, on the terminal capillary vessels, on the ducts of 
glands, and on the mucous membranes again. 

Astringents act very much alike on external parts; only 
that some are more soluble than others, and some excel the 
rest in chemical activity. But they differ considerably in 
their applicability for internal use. They must be given in 
such quantity that, after absorption and dilution by the whole 
mass of the blood, they may still be capable of exerting a per- 
ceptible action on distant parts. A small portion of one of 
them will not suffice to repress hemorrhage, or to diminish 
a superabundant secretion. 

From this it follows that the mineral acids, Alum, and the 
salts of Iron, are the only medicines of this order which can 
in all cases be given internally with advantage. For being 
comparatively innocuous, they can be safely prescribed in the 
quantity required; whereas the other mineral astringents are 
poisonous substances, which cannot be given in large doses 

without considerable danger. 

Of the mineral acids. Sulphuric acid is the best Astringent. 
Nitric and Hydrochloric acids are hardly to be called Astrin- 
gents, at least in a practical sense. For the first undergoes 
rapid decomposition, yielding up its oxygen; and the other, 
though it first precipitates albumen, ultimately dissolves or 
digests it. Phosphoric acid is never used as an Astringent. 
We might, indeed, have supposed it to be inapplicable, from 
the fact that it forms soluble compounds at once with albu- 
men and fibrine, — instead of coagulating these substances. 

Sulphuric acid is a Kestorative Haematic; and, when given 
in small doses, may remain in the blood, and not pass out 
through the glands. It acts first upon the mucous surface 
of the stomach. When there is a relaxation of this mucous 
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membrane, as in many cases of atonic dyspepsia, with a large 
formation of flatus, and an over-secretion of the gastric fluid) 
this acid may be very serviceable. It tends to correct these 
evils by a topical action. In cases of Pyrosis, where there is 
an alkaline reaction in the vomited fluid, as sometimes occurs, 
Sulphuric acid is still more peculiarly applicable, because it 
further acts chemically in neutralizing this alkali. When 
given in larger doses, the acid cannot remain in the system, 
but must be excreted from it by the glands. In passing 
through them it tends to act as an Astringent by corrugating 
and diminishing in calibre their minute ducts, and thus de- 
creases the amount of the secretion. But it does not act on 
all glands alike. Dr. Bence Jones has found that it seldom 
passes out into the urine. It therefore does not sensibly di- 
minish the secretion of urine, and can only render it acid by 
displacing some other acid in the blood, and causing this other 
acid to be excreted. It is probably excreted partly by the 
skin, and partly by the bowels; for it diminishes the amount 
of the sweat in profuse perspiration, and of the foeces in diar- 
rhoea. Sulphuric acid is free before entrance into the blood, 
and after expulsion from it into the secretions. Thus at these 
periods it acts as an Astringent. But while in the blood it 
combines with the alkali contained in that fluid, and forms a 
salt which is not astringent. So that when it diminishes any 
secretion, it is nearly tantamount to a proof that it is actu- 
ally excreted by the gland whicli forms that secretion. It acts 
on mucous membranes generally, being probably excreted in 
small quantities by those which are remote from the stomach. 
It is not of use in cases of hemorrhage, except when the bleed- 
ing takes place from some mucous membrane. It is thus 
given with more or less advantage in Ilsematemesis, Ilaimo- 
ptysis, Melaena, and chronic Dysentery, — i, e, in hemorrhage 
from the mucous surfaces of the lungs, stomach, and bowels. 
It diminishes excessive excretion from the bowels. It is thns 
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often of great use ia Diarrhcea, and will cure cases that have 
proved intractable to other remediea. It may even be of ser- 
vice in Cholera, especially in the early stages, when large and 
repeated doses, properly diluted with water, should be boldly 
administered. 

Alum ia a universal Astringent, acting more or less on all 
parts of the body, and diminishing all secretions. It is a very 
useful remedy in all cases where astringents are required. It 
does not seem to be impaired in power while in the blood, as 
is the case with Sulphuric acid; and istherefore applicable in 
all hemorrhagic cases. It has been highly recommended in 
the case of lead colic, and seems to operate in this instance 
by stimulating to contraction the muscular fibre of a para- 
lyzed portion of the intestine. As a simple Astringent 
Alum should not be given in too large doses. For, though it 
coagulates albumen, an excess of Alum will redissolve the 
coagnlura, and produce the same dissolvent effect generally 
as other salines. 

Mialhe considers that the Alum used so largely by public 
gingers maintains the vocal p.arts in a state of "fl-tccidity," 
instead of constringing them. 

The astringent salts of Iron are less active in this kind of 
influence than the medicines already referred to. They have 
very little action on the glands. But in cases of hemorrhage 
they are particularly appropriate, for in addition to their as- 
tringent action they tend to restore the deficient red colouring 
matter of the blood. In many such instances the Sulphate or 
the Sesquichloride of Iron may bo advantageously prescribed 
along with Sulphuric acid. 

Acetate of Lead is used internally as an Astringent, but 
being a more dangerous remedy than the medicines above 
mentioned, it requires greater cafe in its application. It 
should not, if possible, be used for long together. When it 
has been for some time prescribed, the blue line at the edge 
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of the gums, which is characteristic of a saturation of the 
system by the poison of lead, will indicate that its farther 
administration is unadvisable. The Acetate of Lead is much 
esteemed as an Astringent in the case of Heemoptysis. It 
is frequently combined with Opium, in spite of the chemical 
decomposition which follows the admixtare. Bat it must cer- 
tainly not be prescribed with alum. 

The soluble salts of Silver, Zinc, and Copper, and the Bi- 
chloride of Mercury, are used with advantage as external 
Astringents, but can seldom be prescribed internally so as to 
act in this way, because they are poisonous when given in 
any quantity. The Sulphates of Zinc and Copper, have, how- 
ever, been occasionally used in diarrhoea. And here they most 
not be given in large doses, not simply because poisonous, 
but further, for the same chemical reason as that alleged in 
the case of Alum. 

Moreover, when applied as Astringents externally, their so- 
lutions must be very dilute, for all the mineral Astringents 
are caustic and corrosive, destroying texture, when in the 
solid state, or in strong solutions. These solutions may be 
applied to any part of the surface of the skin or mucous mem- 
brane, when relaxed, inflamed, or ulcerated. Their opera- 
tion is simple and obvious. When one of them is applied to 
an inflamed eye, or to a red ulcerated sore, that is turgid with 
blood and discharges an unhealthy matter, it tends to promote 
the contraction of the dilated vessels, and thus dispels the con- 
jrestion and diminishes the discharf^ce. 

Various other substances have wrongly obtained the title of 
Astringents, regard being had only to the result of their ope- 
ration, and not to the mode in which it is produced. Thus 
Chalk is often of benefit in diarrhoea. It acts both by me- 
chanically absorbing irritating fluids, and protecting the sur- 
face of the bowel, and by chemically neutralizing an acid 
matter by which the irritation is maintained. And when ap- 
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plied to the BBrface of tnllamed ulcerated parts, it <loea guod 
bj absorbing tbe discharge, and protecting from tlie cantact 
of air. Thus its action in both cases is very different from 
that of the true Astringents. Probahl<r the same is the case 
irith Nitrate of Bismuth, {v. p. 115.) Charcoal, which ab- 
sorbs and retains fetid gases and litjuida, tnay be of use in 
checking intestinal discharges which are maintained by tbia 
source of irritation. 

The action of some of the minerals above named, when ap- 
plied externally in the solid state, as canatics, must not be 
confounded with their astringent power. Its efficucy depends 
upon the revulsive effect which follows a local destruction of 
tissue. An astringent stimulates vital action; a caustic de- 
stroys it. 

Obd. II. Vegbtablb Astrisgbnts. 

(Tannic Acid, Gallic Acid. Kino; Catechu; Logwood; 
Oak-galls; Rhataoy; Bistort; Pomegrnnate-rind ; Rose- 
leaves; Uva Ursi; Tormentil. Creosote. Turpentine?) 

Tannic Acid, Gallic Acid, and Creosote arc the three chief 
Vegetable Astringents. To tbe first two the vegetable sub- 
stances above enumerated appear to owe their eOicacy. All 
contain Tannic Acid, or some modification of it; and Oak- 
galls contain also Gallic Acid. 

The relative efficacy of these active principles may be 
summed up In a few words. Tannic and Gallic Acids may 
generally be used with great advantage in all cases in which 
Astringents are required. When applied externally, Tannic 
Acid is the most powerful; but for internal administration, 
Gallic Acid is the best. It forms an exception to the general 
rule that Astringents act most powerfully on tbe part which 
they toDcb the first. The reason of this will presently ap- 
pear. Creosote, being a powerful Neurotic, cannot he em- 
21 
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ployed to act on distant parte, but 13 appropriate in cases 
bemorrhago from the surface of tbe stomacb. 

I bare already said that I conceive tbe astringent powers 
of these substances to depend very much upon their chemicsl 
affinities. Tannic Acid precipitates both Albumen and Ge- 
latine. Creosote also coagulates Albumen. Ent Gallic Acid 
does not affect either of them. 

Tannic Acid does not seem to be a simple substance. When 
boiled with acids, or nrlth alkalies, it yields Gallic Acid and a 
brown matter. Tannic and Gallic Acids yield the same set 
of products when submitted to destructive distillation. And 
it appears likely, from the researches of M. Braconnot, that 
Tannic is a compound acid consisting of Gallic Acid in com- 
bination with the elements of grape-sugar. Three atoms of 
Tannic Acid are together equivalent to six atoms of Gallic 
Acid and one of grape-sugar. When tbe solution of thi 
former acid Is beated in the air, or taken into tbe human bj 
tem, the elements of grape-sugar are oxidized into Carbt 
Acid and water, and Gallic Acid Is set free. ( Vide Cbap. 
Art. Tannic Aeid.) 

It is thus Gallic Acid which passes out into the secreti< 
after exerting an astringent action at distant parts of 
Bystem. And as the Tannic Acid loses weight by the de- 
composition, it follows that a dose of Gallic Add produces a 
greater effect as a medicine than an equal amount of the 
other. Thus one ascertained fact Is cleared up by these che- 
mical considerations, — but other mysterious poini 
Btill to be explained. 

Gallic Acid does not precipitate albumen, and is of lil 
use as an Astringent when applied to external parts; but 
is very efficacious when given internally. Tannic Acid, wbich 
is equivalent in composition to a combination of Gallic Acid 
with a saccharine matter, is a valuable external Astringent. 
A further chemical discovery has been made, which appears to 
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be^r upon these facta. M. Pelletier has foand that a mix- 
ture of a solution of Gallic Acid with one of Gum will preci- 
pitate albumen, although neither of them will affoct it acpa- 
ratelj.* 

Gum has the same coiuposition as common sugar; and 
grape-Bugar, or a material containing the same elements, la 
known to be continually forming in the blood, {v. page 139.) 
Thus it is likely that Gallic Acid may act along with this sac- 
charine matter in the blood, and by this acquire chemically an 
astringent power, which it is not able to exert on external 
parts, because then isolated. But the saccharine matter is re- 
quired in the system for special purposes, and thus Gallic Acid 
passes out into the secretions alone. 

It seems probable, when Tannic Acid is given, that it is nol 
decomposed into its constituent parts until it has to be sepa- 
rated from the blood by the glands. 

These two compounds, and the vegetable substances that 
contain them, are used in diarrhoea, and in all hemorrhagi 
cases. As with Astringents generally, their success is not 
uniform. To diminish sweating, I Tannic is inferior to Sul 
phuric Acid; but to act as a remote Styptic, it is preferable 
to the other. Tannic and G^illic Acids diminish secretions 
generally; they are very useful in cases of hsematuria, where 
Sulphuric Acid is all but useless. 

Creosote ia a Sedative, and cannot be well given in such 
large doses as to net upon distant parts. It has been used 
vith much advantage as an injection in dysentery. Given 
by the mouth in cases of hEematemesis it acts topically on the 
surface of the stomnch in a double way, diminishing the he- 
morrhage by its astringent power over the vessels, and quiet- 
ing the nervous irritation by which the vascular excitement is 

" Turner'* Chemintry, 7ih edit., p. 905. 

t "la tii« BWanling of PhthiniB, Qallig Acid duos no gooJi in the Hiumo- 
pl,VBis, yttj \hl\e."^Dr. Gtiirdmr. 
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often maiDtaiDed. lo cancerous cases the bleeding can ne?er 
be permanently stopped. 

This concludes the list of Astringent medicines. 



Certain stimulant Eliminatives are employed for the purpose of check- 
ing nervous flukes, and so far stimulate the action of true Astringent 
medicines. Thus we administer, with more or less advantage, Aroma- 
tics in diarrhoea; Cubebs, Copaiba, and Turpentine, in gonorrhoea; and 
Balsam of Peru, and other oloo-resins, in catarrhal affections. These 
medicines may act upon and pass through the glands of the several ma- 
cous surfaces which they affect; while so doing, they may stimalate the 
healthy function and secretion of the gland, and cause it to displace the 
morbid one. Dr. Williams thinks that they first cause dilatation of the 
vessels of a gland, and that this is followed by contraction. There is no 
apparent reason why the latter effect should succeed the former. Bat 
supposing contraction to take place in this way, then these medicines 
would be truo Astringents. But it cannot be so, for they do not diminish 
any of the natural secretions, but, on the contrary, increase them. Tur- 
pentine, Cubebs, and Copaiba, are Diuretics, and it is possible that 
while passing out in the urine they may simply stimulate the muooos 
surface of the inflamed urethra, and excite it to a healthy action. 

These volatile oils are probably incapable of exerting a true astringent 
action. But it should be observed that Turpentine, when in large pro- 
portion, coagulates albumen. And on the supposition that it is really an 
Astringent, Turpentine has been often proscribed as a remedy for 
hemorrhages in different parts of the body. But it has very much dis- 
appointed the expectations that were entertained of its eflicacy. 

General stimulants may act indirectly as styptics to a mucous surface, 
when relaxed and bleeding on account of an atonic condition of the nerves 
by which contraction of the minute vessels is maintained. 

Alcohol, in large quantity, coagulates albumen, and it may thus act 
as a true Astringent when applied externally. 

Some Neurotic medicines diminish secretions in a way which is not 
well understood. The chief of these is Opium, which particularly dimi- 
nishes the secretion of the bowels. Attempts have been made to explain 
this by an influence possessed by Morphia on the process of Endosmosis, 
but they are not satisfactory. It is certain that it is not a true Astrin- 
gent. It is not externally styptic, and does not coagulate albumen. 
Some little light may perhaps be thrown upon the matter by a considera- 
tion of the other operations of Opium; but it is difficult to explain it de- 
cisively in any way. 
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Prop. X. — That afourth elags of medicineg, called Elimina- 
TiVES, act by paaaing out of the blood through the glands, 
which they excite to the performance of their functions. 



In 



luded all tbe medic 



9 nhich 



i Fourth Class 

tend ia & direct manner to increase secretion. They have 
received various appellations; some authors have called them 
special Stimulants; others, as Dr. Duncan, have named them 
Evacnants; while Dr. Pereira entitles them Eocritics, 

The mode of operation of Eliminative medicines is a matter 
of coDsiderahle importance, and its consideration will require 
ua first to make some inquiry into the character and fonctions 
of those important glandular organs which they are said to 
excite to action. 

Tbe rational explanation of the process of- elimination or 
secretion has been in all ages of ecience a favourite topic for 
speculators and theorists, — sound or unsound in their views 
according to the light that was given to them. With regard 
to its essential nature, and its immediate bearing on the cure 
of disease, the subject has been generally understood with to- 
lerable clearness. From the time of Hippocrates downwards, 
the use of Evacuants in the treatment of fevers and other dis- 
orders has been recognised, and their efficacy usually explained 
by suppoHing that they caused the passage out of the body, 
through the glands, of certain matters that were formed in the 
blood, but ought not to remain in it. 

This view was more particularly insisted on towards the 
close of the seventeenth century by Dr. Thomas Sydenham; 
and again at the commencement of the eighteenth by Dr. 
A. Pitcairn, in an Essay on the use of Evacuants in Fevers. 
These both had observed that fevers and other disorders had 
mostly B particular tendency to pass off with an increase in 
one or more of the secretions; and they drew from this, and 
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from the results of their experience, that in stimulating and 
urging this secretion, the physician would be doing bis best 
to promote a cure. ( Vide page 57.) More recently the same 
idea has been followed up bj Cullen, Hamilton, and others. 

This theory is not in our immediate province. Thongh 
based upon reasonable grounds, it has perhaps been too uni- 
versalljr applied. It will suffice now if we assume that reme- 
dies whose action is to increase the amount of secretion ha?e 
often an important bearing on the cure of disease. We hare 
only to inquire into their manner of action. As a preliminary 
stt-p, there is one general law of secretion which it is of im- 
portance that we should clearly lay down. It is this: it is 
the especial office of each gland, or set of glands, to secrete 
from the blood particular materials, and to pass them out of 
the body.* 

It follows from this law of selective secretion, that when 
any morbid substance or product, — or anything which is in 
the system, but cannot naturally remain there, — has to pass 
out, it prefers to pass by some glands rather than by others. 
It must be remembered that the glands afford the only means 
by which a substance can make its exit from the blood. We 
are still much in the dark as to the rationale of this force 
or attraction, by which particular matters are drawn towards 
each gland. 

Dr. Pitcairn, a great man for the age in which he lived, — 
a man of original thought and natural genius, — gives us, in 
his Essay on the Circulation of the Blood, a learned account of 
three theories on this matter which were in vogue at his time. 
They are of importance, as showing that the fact was then 
very clearly recognised, however dubious the explanation of 



* T do net here mean to imply that the products of the actions of all glands 
are destined f<-ir excretion. It is prob-ible that the bile and seme other secre- 
tions are partly re- absorbed into the blood. But we are now conoenied onlj 
with the function of glands as emunctories. 
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it might be. One ptrty supposed that there wbb in each gland 
a certain matcriul fttored up, which prevented the passage 
through to itself of any aubatance that was not tike it; just 
as when n sheet of paper is steeped in oil, oil only will pass 
through it, and not water. A second party, called the Chy- 
ntieal party, supposed that there must be in the immediate 
neighbourhood of each gland a subtle fluid or ferment, wl^ose 
tendency and office it was to form and separate from the blood 
the materials whicb the gland had to secrete. A third set of 
physicians armed themselves with mathematics and with the 
newly-discovered principles of Newton, and actually worked 
out furmolK and equations wherewith to support their argu- 
ments. They had strong and perhaps reasonable ideas as to 
the definite shapes of atoms. They averred that each | 
was to be compared to a sieve or strainer, having in it pores 
of a particular size and certain geometrical shape, and that 
each secreted atom could only pass through a pore that would 
exactly coincide in size and figure with itself. 

The first two of these theories Dr. Pitcairn disputed, and 
treated with high disdain. The third he accepted in a modi- 
fied form. lie supposed that the vessels in the glands ended 
in small open mouths, always circular, but differing in dia- 
meter in different glands, so that each would only admit the 
passage of a particle whose diameter approached a certain sum. 
Thus he supposed that each secretion would consist only of cer- 
tain peculiar particles. Possibly Dr. Pitcairn forgot that small 
particles would seldom hesitate to pass through large holes. 

We may, perhaps, feel inclined to make light of these crude 
speculations of the philosophers of the eighteenth century; 
we may be disposed to smile at the idea of vessels with open 
mouths, and of glands which are riddled with holes like the 
buckets of the Danaides ; but we must after all confess that if 
at the present day we have swept away these notions, we have 
certainly added nothing in their stead, nor can we explain this 
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matter at all more clearlj than our predeceaaon a eentary and 
a half ago. 

The fact, however, is plain, however vainly we maj trj to 
account for it. It is an established rale, to which there are few 
exceptions, that each substance which is formed in the blood 
and has to pass out of the body, tends to pass out through 
some particular glands; that it is the particular fanotion of 
the kidneys to excrete water, nrea, uric acid, and certain aalts; 
that it is the especial office of the bowels to excrete certain 
effete matters and gases; and that it is the peculiar province 
of the liver to excrete fatty matters, cholesterine, taorine, and 
choleate (or cholalate) of soda. 

Water, being the necessary solvent of the solid matters in 
all the fluid secretions, is secreted in greater or less quantity 
by all the important glands. The kidneys are the chief emuno- 
torics of water, — i. e. they have to separate it from the blood 
when it has entered in an unnatural amount. But in the ex- 
cretion of water there exists a compensating relation between 
the skin, kidneys, and bowels, — particularly between the two 
former. So that when water is not properly excreted by the 
kidneys, it may pass out by the skin, and vice verad. It is 
well known that this change may be determined by several 
circumstances, particularly by the conditions of heat and cold, 
or moisture and dryness. The relation between the function 
of the skin and kidneys applies also to other fluid and solid 
substances, as will be seen when we consider the medicines 
which act upon these glands. 

Now this law of selective secretion applies not only, as it 
iceuis to nie, to substances which in the course of nature are 
formed in the blood, and have to be excreted from it, but also 
to other mutters which have been, as it were, accidentally in- 
u o.Uu'ed from without, and which, being in the system, cannot 
pioj'cvlv remain there. Thus it would apply to all medicinal 
boslies \vhich have passed from the stomach into the blood. 
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and which, not being natural constituents of that fluid, must 
again pass out of it. 

So that although it is often laid down that medicines acting 
on the glands do so simply by passing along in the blood, and 
stimulating them as they go by, I regard this as a needless 
complication of the subject, and a thing which is wholly with- 
out proof. In fine, I am brought to the opinion which I have 
laid down in the Tenth Proposition, and which I have now to 
establish as well as my space will permit. The affirmation 
may be thus divided into minor propositions: — 

m. p. 1. — That Eliminatives are medicines which pass into the 

blood. 
m. p. 2. — That they cannot remain there, but must pass out 

of the body. 
m. p. 3. — That in so doing, they tend to pass out by some 

glands more than by others, 
nt. p, 4. — That the result of their passage through a gland is 

to increase its secretion. 
771. p. 5. — That they are of use when the state of the system 

requires that the function of a gland should be 

restored or promoted. 

What I wish to prove is, that a medicine increases secretion 
simply by being itself secreted; that while passing through a 
gland it stimulates the secreting cells, and rouses them to a 
proper performance of their natural function ; that each eli- 
minative medicine has a tendency towards particular glands, 
and increases the secretion of those glands ; and thus, as far 
as our information on the subject extends, we find that Ca- 
thartics are excreted from the blood by the glands of the 
bowels, and pass out with the faeces ; that Diuretics are to be 
discovered in the urine. Diaphoretics in the sweat, and those 
Expectorants which are volatile may be detected in the odour 
of the breath. 



Any material which \a nuturall; eliminated wouM act as an 
eliminative meiliciQe. Thus, if a drachm of Uiea be dii^solved 
io water, and injected into the veins of a dog, it caases copiou 
urination, which continues until the whole is excreleiJ. Urei 
in fact, is diuretic. In Rheumatism the sweat is largely i| 
creased, heoauae an excess of lactic acid is formed ia the bU 
Lactio acid is a diaphoretic. These instances will illust 
the argument. 

Further, we find tiiiit when an elininative medicine ia di- 
verted from the gland bj whieh it usually passes out, it oo 
longer augments the secretion of that gland. Dr. AVard gives 
an interesting case of a woman who was never purged by 
Castor-oil, but In whom the oil esuded from the skin, and 
acted as a Diaphoretic. And it ia, as I have auid, well known 
that the conditions of cold and exercise will cause a Diapho- 
retic, in most cases, to act on the kidneys, because it is then 
excreted by them. For the same reason, warmth, confine- 
ment, and rest, will induce a Diuretic medicine to act on 
skin. 

Thus, if it be shown, on the one hand, that Eliminative 
dictnes themselves pass through the glands whose secretioi 
they augment; and, on the other hand, that when they 
not pass through them, they do not, as a general rule, aug- 
ment their secretion, — it may then fairly he presumed that 
they operate by so passing through. 

I assert, then, that medicines which stimuUto seereti< 
are themselves secreted. But the converse of this, — t. e. i\ 
all medicines which are secreted at the same time increase 
secretion, — though it holds good in the main, is not invari- 
ably true. There are two chief exceptions to it. These are 
Astringents and Hypersemius. 

When an Astringent passes throngh a gland, it lends, hy its nati 
force, to dearenae necretion, and to cause con atrictiun nf tbe 
Uva urei may decrease the amount of the urine, although it aome^i 
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docs the opposite ; in which case the eliminative may be said to sur- 
mount the astringent tendency. So also Catechu, Kino, and Sulphuric 
acid decrease the secretion of the intestinal glands. But general Astrin- 
gents are not always glandular Astringents. Thus the mineral acids act 
as Diuretics. 

By Hyperaemics I mean medicines which produce congestion. Pow- 
erful Eliminatives do this when given in excess, simply by exciting ex- 
cessive action. Now it is a general rule that congestion, however caused, 
diminishes the secretion of a gland. Thus congestion of the Liver, pro- 
duces jaundice; congestion of the kidney, ischuria. After scarlatina, 
when the kidneys are suddenly called upon to eliminate a morbid mate- 
rial from the blood, congestion of the glands may be caused, the urine is 
diminished, and dropsy results. 

Cantharides and Turpentine are Diuretics. They increase the urine 
when taken in moderate doses; but when in an overdose, they diminish 
it, and may cause painful strangury, with an almost total suppression of 
the secretion. The explanation of such an action is obvious. Congestion 
is caused by the excessive action. In the same way we find that a large 
dose of Mercury, naturally a Cholagogue. may produce jaundice, by 
causing congestion of the liver. This fact has been observed by Dr. 
Graves, of Dublin. But it does not follow from this, as argued by Dr. 
H. Jones, that Mercury, rightly administered, does not increase the secre- 
tion of bile, and stimulate the hepatic function. 

Id all cases, then, in which observations have been made, 
we find that an Eliminative medicine is secreted by the gland 
which is stimulated by it, and, in most cases, that a medicine 
which is excreted by a gland tends to increase its particular 
secretion. 

Having made this general statement of the case, I must 
attempt a more particular and detailed proof. I will treat in 
turn of the above minor propositions, as applicable to the fol- 
lowing orders of Eliminative medicines:— 

Class IY. Eliminantia. 

Ord. 1. Sialagoga. 

Ord. 2. Expectorantia. 

Ord. 8. Gathartica. 

Ord. 4. Cholagoga. 
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Ord. 5. Diaphoretics. 
Ord. 6. Diuretica. 

They are enamerated nearly in the order of the glands, 
from above downwards, in the human body. I have not ena- 
merated Errhines, because the medicines which are used to 
increase the nasal mucus are merely topical irritants, and not 
true Eliminatives. 

Of Emetics I have already spoken. Some are Neurotics, 
acting from the blood on the nervous system ; others are local 
irritants. They also are not true Eliminatives. 

Neither are Emmenagogues so; for the uterns is not a 
gland. Some of these too are Neurotics. Most of them act 
by causing a determination of blood towards the organ. Ca- 
thartics do this by their action on the contiguous mucous 
membrane of the intestines. ( Vide page 121.) 

These then are the six orders of Eliminative medicines. In 
the first minor proposition it is stated that they pass into the 
blood. This has already been in great part proved; for most 
Eliminative medicines belong also to one or more of the pre- 
ceding classes, of which it has been shown that they pass into 
the blood. 

Thus Antimony, Mercury, Acids, Alkalies, Sulphur, the 
Salts, etc., arc Haematics primarily. The various volatile oils 
and resins arc more or less Stimulants. So also Alcohol and 
Ether, as well as Camphor and others, are found among Nar- 
cotics. Colchicum, Digitalis, Creosote, and Ipecacuanha, are 
Sedatives. Many Eliminatives are certainly known to pass 
into the blood, because they are subsequently found in the 
secretions, as will be presently seen. 

Secondly, these medicines cannot remain in the blood, but 
must sooner or later leave it. If they remained, they could 
not pass through the glandular cells. But if they pass out, 
they must inevitably be excreted by them. 

All those medicines must be secreted which have nothing 
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in the natural blood corresponding to them. This is the case 
with most Eliminatives, and with all medicines except the 
Restorative Haematics* And those Restoratives which act as 
Eliminatives, such as Acids and Alkalies, do so because they 
are introduced in so large a quantity that they cannot pos- 
sibly remain in healthy blood. Thus all these medicines pass 
out through the glands. 

Thirdly, we find that in so doing they tend to pass out by 
some particular glands rather than by others. 

In order to show this, we may consider first the chief ten- 
dencies of the great groups of Eliminative medicines ; and 
secondly, I shall endeavour, when considering the six orders, 
to show that many of the medicines included in them have 
actually been found in the secretions of the glands towards 
which they tend. The first consideration will clear the way 
for the second. What we have to ascertain is, that the prin- 
ciple of selective secretion is generally applicable to Elimi- 
native remedies. 

The most important of the substances which are used to 
increase secretion may be divided chemically under the fol- 
lowing six heads, of all of which it has been proved that they 
are capable of absorption* (Prop. II.) 

1. Insoluble mineral substances. 

2. Soluble minerals, — i. e. Acids, Alkalies, and Salts. 

3. Ammonia and volatile oils. 

4. Fixed acrid oils. 

5. Resins and neutral acrid principles. 

6. Soluble vegetable principles. 

1. Insoluble mineral substances. — The chief of these are 
Mercurials (Blue Pill and Calomel,) Iodine, and Sulphur. 
They are all more or less changed during the process of ab- 
sorption, as they have to be reduced to a soluble condition. 
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They stimulate secretion generally ; but Mercury particularly 
tends to the liver, bowels, salivary glands, and skin ; Iodine to 
the kidneys, and to the salivary and mucous glands; Sulphur 
to the skin. 

2. Soluble mineral substances. — Acids, Alkalies, and Salts 
may pass off by any of the fluid secretions. The chief of these 
secretions are the sweat, the urine, and the secretion of the 
bowels. The sweat is only fluid when the skin is kept covered 
and very warm. In other cases the choice lies between the 
kidneys and the bowels. The kidneys are the grand purifiers 
of the blood, so that most of the substances which stimulate 
the other glands may occasionally pass off in the urine. And 
soluble minerals which require some amount of water for pro- 
per solution, would tend for this reason towards the most fluid 
of the secretions. 

But there are some other things which counterbalance this 
tendency. The constitution of the urine is such that it can- 
not safely be disturbed to a very great extent. If there be 
much excess in it either of acid or of alkali, a deposit is occa- 
sioned. Dr. JBence Jones found that Sulphuric acid never 
passed out in the urine in any quantity. We find too that 
when a certain quantity of Saline is administered, too great 
to pass off readily by the kidneys, it prefers to act on the 
bowels. It is more likely to be diuretic if much diluted with 
water; but this is not the only directing cause, for a very 
large quantity of a saline will prove purgative, even when 
freely diluted. {Vide Prop. II.) Thus the general rule is 
this: soluble minerals are in small doses Diuretic, in large 
quantity Purgative. This applies more especially to salts ; for 
mineral acids act as Astringents on the bowels, — and mineral 
alkalies, being corrosive, cannot be given in large doses. 

3. Ammonia and volatile oils. — The laws of endosmosis 
favour the passage of soluble substances through to a liquid 
secretion. They are dissolved and carried away on the other 
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ne through which thej pass. In the Bame 



Biile of the 

way it appears that volatile auhatancea maj liissolve in, and 
be carried away by, air. Thus they have a tenJency towards 
the aeriform secretions. These are, — the expired air, or the 
secretion of the air-cells of the lungs, — and the ordinary cu- 
taneous transpiration. While passing through the air-cella, 
these matters stimulate the secretion of the lining mucous 
membrane. They cause a morbid secretion of this surface to 
be replaced by a more natural one. Thus Ammonia and vola- 
tile oils are Expectorant and Diaplioretic. They may all pass 
out io the urine, hut do not especially tend to do so, with the 
exception of some that are acrid, and approach to the nature 
of the resinous group. Turpentine, Juniper, and Copaiba, arot^ 
Diuretic. 

4. Acrid fixed oiJg. — Such are Castor and Croton Oils; 
they are Purgatives, passing off by the bowels. 

5. Retinoui and neutral acrid princifileg, — Theaoareaoluble 
in alkalies, and thus partly absorbed in the intestinal canal, 
Most of them are Cathartic, whether introduced into the sto- 
mach, or injected into the veins. Such are the resins of Scam- 
mony. Jalap, and Gamboge, and the principles of Colocyntb 
and Elalerium. S-jme few of them are Diaphoretic, as Guai- 
acum and Mczcreon. Some again are Diuretic, especially 
those which are liquid, or associated with a volatile oil, which 
is the case with CdJ^aiba, Cubehs, Cantharides, and others. 

6. Vegetable 2'rinctphs lolulile in water. — Most of these are 
Diuretic; as are the Vegetable Acids, and the Alkaloids of 
Digitalis, Tobacco, and Colchicum, So also are the prineiplea 
of Broom and Sarsaparilla. The Emetic in Ipecacuanha, and 
the Morphia in Opium, act on the skin. In Aloee and Senna 
there are solahle principles of doubtful nature, which act on 
the bowels. 

Having thus briefly sketched oat the particular tendencies 
in the operation of the groups of medicines which act on the 
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glands, it rcmaios for me to say that in Torj many cases these 
medicines have actually been proved to pass oat of the body 
by the glands whose secretions they tend to increase. When- 
ever we are in a position to inquire into the facts by chemical 
or other means, we find that the Eliminative medicine is itself 
contained in the secretion which is augmented by its action, 
and that when the secretion upon which it usually acts is not 
augmented, the action has passed off by some other secre- 
tion instead. There are doubtless many cases in which no 
inquiry of the kind has been yet made; but additional confir- 
mation of this rule is being continually elicited by fresh expe- 
riments, and it will be seen, when we consider separately the 
^liminative orders, that all that is known on the subject is in 
favour of the above statement. 

Assuming, then, the third and fourth minor propositions 
together, we conclude that Eliminative medicines, which must 
pass out of the blood, tend to pass out by some glands more 
than by others, and that the result of their passage through 
a gland is to increase its secretion. 

They do not exert a blood-influence, nor do they act on the 
nervous functions; but they operate on those obscure vital 
forces by which secretion is directed and controlled. 

The fifth minor proposition treats of the application of these 
agents in the treatment of disease. They are of use when it 
is requisite that the function of a gland should be restored or 
promoted. There is scarcely any disease in which some or 
other of them may not be of service. Their remedial applica- 
tions are many and important. 

Eliminatives are used to restore the functions of a gland 
when impaired. With this view, Cathartics are employed in 
constipation. Diaphoretics for dryness of skin, Cholagogues in 
torpid states of the liver. 

They may eliminate a poison or morbid material, and thus 
resolve a disease. This probably is the rational explanation 
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of the use of Diaphoretics and Diuretics in Fevers, Gout, and 
Rheumntiam, and of Purgative medicines in a great number 
of disorders. 

"We may, by an action on one gland, be enabled to replace 
tbe function of another gland. The amount of each aecretioa 
bears more or less an inverse proportion to that of other secre- 
tiong. Thus when one of them is unduly copious, we may 
diminish it by stimulating the formation of another. In other 
cases the reverse condition may occur; one of the secretions 
may be diminished or suppressed by a cause over which we 
have no control, and the matters which should be contained 
in it may be left in the blood, causing various mischief there. 
Here again by increasing one of the other secretions, we 
may replace the function of the diseased gland, and cause 
the elimination of these jiroducts from the blood by another 
channel. 

Fourthly, Eliminativemedicinesmay be oF service by drain- 
ing away from the blood fluid and solid matters. The first 
result of their action is to stimulate the proper secretion of a 
gland ; but when it is pushed to a further extent, they may 
actually cause theexcretion of some of the natural constituents 
of the blood. Thus by an action on the skin or the kidneys, 
we may cause a copious evacuation of water, holding in solu- 
tion saline matters. By increasing the secretion of the intes- 
tinal glands, we may drain away the serum of the blood, in 
an altered form, into the cavity of the bowels. Thus it is 
that all Eliminatives are more or leas antii>hlogistic. Cathar- 
tics are especiallyso. Their influence, when carried to excess, 
is analogous to that of blood-letting. As cvacuanta, Cathar- 
tics are employed in diseases of the brain especially; and 
Diuretics are made use of in dropsies to diminish the amount 
of fluid in the blood, and in this way to promote absorption. 

So much having been said of the general action of Elimi- 
natives, we proceed to make a few remarks on the individual 
22 



orders of medicines which are included in this division. Thi 
aubstances can alono be properly included in these groupie 
which really act on the principle of elimination, as above de- 
fined. There are in many instances other medicii 
are found to increase secretion in an indirect way. 
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This name is applied to medicinea which in various wij 
increase the quantity or promote the excretion of the saliva. 
The saliva is a slightly alkaline, viscid fluid, oontaioiDg about 
one per cent, of solids. These consist of mucus-cells, alkaline 
salts, a minute quantity of albumen, and of a substance called 
Ptyaline, which has the power of converting Starch intoSa> 
gar. (Bernard.) Stalagogues are seldom employed as re- 
medial agents; for the excretion of saliva is constant, aod 
very rarely suppressed, and it is so small in quantity, andao 
greatasource of inconveniencewhenincraased to any. 
that Sialagoguescan never be employed as general evacui 
There are two kinds of Sinlagogues. 

Any soUd substance which excites the mucous anrfaoe of 
the mouth, as the natural food, — or even the act of mastica> 
tion alone, will suffice to bring on the secretion of saliva. An 
irritant substance, as Ginger, or Pyrethrum, tends especially 
to cause this secretion when masticated. Catechu and Betel- 
leaf are chewed for this purpose by the natives of the East 

Such a stimulation of the salivary glands may be advan- 
tageously resorted to on the counter-irritant principle inol 
natecaaeaof head-ache, ear-ache, or tooth-ache, or 
or chronic rbearaatic affections of the face. 

When the quantity of the saliva is thus increased, it shoi 

" No lilts ef the Elimin&tiTs orders klII be giTEii; fares only Ngeoerftt m 
lioe of ihe mode of aalioa of llieae meiliaiDee ia intcndeil, a ilelniled eDuniM 
tloD of ihe remedies compriaed in each order would iotolve a needles 
priatioti of Ep&ce. 
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not be rejected, but always swallowed ■when possible; for this 
aecretion is apparently useful in the atomach, and essential to 
tlie proper carrying on of tbe digestive process, (By uieaas 
of the PtyaHtieinlhe saliva and the pancreaLic tluid the starch 
of the foi>d undergoes the necessary transformation into glu- 
cose.) The chewing of Tobacco, Betel, and other substances, 
ia frequently found useful by sailors on long voyages, and is 
adopted as a preservative against the dysentery and diarrhoea 
with whiuh they are bo often affected. This advantage is to 
be attributed to the increase in the salivary secretion. On 
the other hand, we &nd that the practice of constant spitting 
is productive of very injurious effects; and it is more than 
possible that the pale faces, lank figures, and dyspeptiu mala- 
dies, which are so common among the American people, may 
be due in part to the prevalence of this habit among them. 

These topical irritants and masticatories are not true Eli- 
minatives. There are also some medicines which by another 
topical action may occasionally produce salivation. These are 
Sedatives. Hydrocyanic acid, Tobacco -smoke, Digitalis, and 
nauseant medicines, msy act locally sons to paralyze the mus- 
cular fibres by which the constriction of the salivary ducts is 
maintained, and thus allow the secretion to pour out uucon- 
trolled into the cavity of the mouth. 

TVue or EUminant Slalagogues. — These are medicines which 
are actually excreted from the blood by the salivary glands, 
and which increase their natural secretion while passing 
through them. Mercury is the most important of these. 
When given to a considerable extent, it causes soreness and 
redness of the gums, and profuse salivation. It probably in- 
creases the amount of saliva even before this soreness is pro- 
duced. It is not given forthe purpose of producing salivation.'* 

* Tliwe nieclicines oeTer cure diaeaiH b; lalivalkn, us niti; tliink. It ia 
not talivniioa ihat cnrea ihe Vnertal Diirait, but lalkatian follona, bacaose 
the diaesBC beglaa to be cored. " — Bttrhaav. 
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bat in cases where the full action of Mercarj is desired 
this symptom is made use of as a sign that the medicioe h« 
taken full effect upon the aystctn. Not only is the amount of 
the saliva increased, but a quantity of albuminous material 
and of fetid products is added to it. If we permit thifl action 
to be carried to too great an extent, sloughing of the gams 
and other dangerous results may be produced. 

In somerarccasea salivation has followedlheadministration 
of Iodine. It is also not an unfrequent symptom of chronic 
poisoning by Lead. In cases of salivation by these dimina- 
tive medicines, the substance which has caused the increased 
secretion may be, and has been, discovered in the Baliva by 
chemical tests. They are therefore true Sialagogues. 

Lehmann finds that if Iodide of Potassium be taken (in tha 
form of a pill) in a moderate or large dose. Iodine may be 
detected in the saliva in the course of ten minutes. And in 
mercurial salivation, he has invariably detected the mercury 
in the secretion of the salivary glands, both by the galvanic 
test, and by dry distillation of the residue of the saliva. 
{Physiological Cltemislry, vol. ii. Art. Saliva.) 

The Pancreos secretes v. fluid wliicli resembles the SalWa, And probk- 
bij much more nCthis than iho wilivnry giniids. True Siulagngues pru' 
bablj »Gt on the PniiFrens nlso, and maj thus asBist in the digestion botli 



of staruhj and fatly t 
gestiuD suffers from i 
extra forioation of Salivi 
the pancreatic fluid. 



the Fanerens ia diseased, n 
lialagogues ma; still do good bj causing oa 
which maj in some part supply the placaafa 



Obd. II. Expectorants. " 

This term, when taken in its widest sense, is applied to all 
medicines that cause the evacuation of mucus from the e 
oreting surface of the respiratory tubes and cavities, Tb( 
help the natural process of Expectoration, 

Many medicines are capable of acting indirectly as Expi 
torants. Anything which causes cough, aa an irritant f 
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will do it. So will anytbing that tliina the mucus when thick 
and viscid, — e. g. tbe inspiration of the vapour of hot water. 
Special Sedatives, which control the function of the Vagus 
nerve are particularly notable as indirect Expectorants. Such 
are Antireiony and Ipecacuanha. By diminishing the morbid 
irritability of the pulmonary surface, they prevent the con- 
tinned secretion of mucus. By allaying a spasm of the small 
bronchial tubes, and controlling the nervous sensation of 
want of breath, they may promote the evacuation of that 
which is already secreted. 

Opium and Stramonium, classed among Narcotics, depress 
the function of this nerve as well as the nervous forces gene- 
rally. So do other medicines similar to them. Opium in 
smalt doses allays irritability and diminishes spasm, and is 
then an indirect Expectorant; but in large doses it acts so 
powerfully as to render respiration difficult and expectoration 
impossible. Its use therefore demands great cantion. 

True Expectorants. — The action of Antimony and Ipecacu- 
anha upon the secretion of bronchial mucus is of so specific a 
character as to render it highly probable that these medicines 
add to their neurotic influence a true elimioative agency. We 
are as yet unable to decide whether or not they are ever se- 
creted by these mucous glands, because not only is the analy- 
sis of the mucus a matter of difficulty, but hitherto 110 in- 
vestigation of the matter has been made. Squill also is 
probably an EHminative Expectorant. 

Many of the true Expectorants are volatile and odoroua in 
nature. All excreted substances have to pass by an endos- 
motic process through a thin animal membrane. Antl it is 
necessary, before they can pass, that there should be on the 
other aide of this membrane something which is capable of 
dissolving them. Diuretics are soluble in water, and they 
pass through into a watery fluid. But these Expectorants, 
whether they pass through the mucous glands, or immediately 




through the thin wall of the lung-cell, are brought dire 
into contact with air. And in this air these volatile matten 
are soluble, and are carried away by it. 

This appears to be the reason why the EHminativea which 
are volatile in nature tend particularly to act on the two aeri- 
form Becretiona,— I. e. on that of the air-cells of the longs, 
and on the eommon cutaneous transpiration. For though the 
glands of the mucoue membrane of the lungs secrete mucua, 
yet the chief object of the terminal portion of that membrane 
is to absorb and secrete the gaseous matters of the blood. 
The following are the ohief volatile Expectorants, the odours 
of which have been clearly detected in the breath of persons 
to whom they have been administered:— Ammonia, TurpCB- 
tine, Camphor, Alcohol, Ether, and the volatile oils of Onions, 
Fennel, Asarcetida, Carraway, Cinnamon, and Anise.* 

These medicines, and others like them, are thus excreted 
bj the air-cells, or mucous glands of the pulmonary surface, 
and while thus passing through they stimulate the latter b 
a, right performance of their function. When, as in the c 
of Bronchitis, the secretion of mucus is increased in amounl 
or deteriorated into a purulent matter, they may t 
by causing the healtliy secretion to replace the diseased c 

Expectorants are very uncertain agents. The reason of thi 
is, that the pulmonary glands are not naturally intended toJ 
act as emunctories, or dischargers of morbid matters from the 
blood, and thus are less prone to be excited by Eliminativo 
medicines than other glands whose proper oflice ia one of 

* The fanctinn of the pulmonBrj Tnembrnne (as of [be s1<tn) is itbsorptloii u 
well as eicretina. Under certain circumstiidceg wme or the uboio mentiooed 
gnbsUmoesninjhelhuBnbeorhei). AmmoDia, PTcreted frpqueml; in Ih«bre«l)l, 
nndergoes tRpId tb^orpiion when inbaled. The breathing of no attnosphen 
impregottted wUb Ihe rnpour of Turpentine miLj cause the urine to icquire ihe 
efasrsolerislic odour of lioleU- To lliie ahaorpiinn of Terebinibinate Tapanr 
raiinj of the maladies to wblch house- pi in ten and others ore liable (co 
attributed jndiscriiniiutel; to Lead) are to be tucribed. 
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general elimination. And yet we find that tlie effete gases 
■which should be excreted by the bowels are sometimea voided 
by the lungs in cases of aggravated dyspepsia, causing tainted 
breath. Juat so may other adventitious elements of the blood, 
as these volatile medicines, be sometimes excreted by the 
pulmonary membrane. But they may often pass ofl'by the 
skia or by the uiiae, and would not then act upon the luugs 
at all. 

For the same reason that the lungs are not general emnnc- 
tories, and cannot be made use of to produce a wholesale eva- 
cuation from the blood, Expectorants are of no use as general 
Antiphlogistics. In this they differ from the four remaining 
groups of Eliminatives. 

They are only employed in pulmonary disorders, where we 
desire to influence the amount or character of the mucous se- 
cretion, when the mucous membrane is inflamed or irritated. 
In old and chronic caaea of Bronchitis the stimulant volatile 
Expectorants are the most applicable. Tartar Emetic and 
Ipecacuanha are appropriate in acute and inflammatory cases, 
because they exert a nauseating and depressing action. They 
are sometimes given in sufficient doses to act as Emetics; for 
the act of vomiting mechanically assists the expulsion of mu- 
cus from the air-celb and passages, by causing straining and 
compressing of the lungs. 

OkD. III. CATHAHTICe. 



Cathartics are medicines which tend to increase the secre- 
tion from the inner surface of the bowels, and promote the 
natural expulsion of the contents of the intestinal tube. Of 
these two operations the fi rst only ia an action of elimination, 
and the second is an accompaniment to it. The first can 
hardly take place without being followed by the second; but 
ja some few cases the second action alone may be produced. 



The subject of tte application of Purgative metlicines isM 
txteosire, that it is impossible for us now to inquire into it fl 
any great lenglli. It should however be observed, that they 
■re the most powerful and the moat useful of all ElimiDatire 
medicines. The fxces consist partly of the undigested mat* 
ters of the food, and partly of a secretion which is ponred oat 
of the inner surface of the bowels* ( Vitle infra.) Tbe ma* 
jority of Cathartics increase the secretion. "Whatever notioa 
we may adopt as to its physiological purpose, it appears tHat 
ve cnn act upon this intestinal function with ease and cer* 
tainty in the great majority of cases. The surface of the in- 
testine, covered as it is with a closely-packed glandular appa* 
ratuB, forms in tbe aggregate the largest secreting organ in thq 
body. From the measurements made by Meckel, it appears 
that it covers a space of 1400 square inches. By the adminis- 
tration of a medicine of the present group, we are enabled to 
set upon this surface, producing simply an increaseof the fiscal 
aeoretion, or causing, when the action is violent, an outpour- 
ing even of the fluid part of the blood (in an altered state.} 
When this secretion is stopped, we may cause it to reappear; 
when another secretion is repressed, we may be enabled to 
replace it by this; and in the treatment of plethoric or in- 
flammatory disorders, we Snd among Cathartics the simplest 
and readiest of antiphlogistic or evacuant medicines. Fop 
they possess these great advantages, — that they act with cer- 
tainty, and produce a notable effect. 

All medicines which by a mere external action augment 
the secretion of the bowels, or promote its evacuation, must 
be regarded as indirect Cathartics, for they do not operate 
on the elimlnativo principle. An oatward irritation of tlia 
muooua membrane is suQicient to excite the peristaltic ooo- 



■ Aooording Ic Benelias, Mftreet, anilothers, thisscorelicit 
Bftlts, albnmiDoua uiBlters in n state of chnnge, or undergoing dBeamporitl< 
■nil a orjBliklUDt iMlwiki c«ll*^dExDreliDe, lb«aiulogu«uI Uresiiitlia 
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traction of the bowel, and may even increase the secretiou of 
that raucous surface by a reflex nervous action, in the same 
way that an irritation of iho mucous lining of tho mouth will 
caose the secretion of aaliva. All substances which, after 
being taken into tho stomach, are not absorbed, which are 
thus pushed onwards along the inner coat of the intestine, 
and by their mere accumulation excite its muscular contrac- 
tion, must operate more or less as indirect purgatives. Of 
such a nature are tho ligneous fibres of vegetables,-— the bulky 
pulp of fruits, oa in Prunes, Tamarinds, and Cassia, — and the 
husk of wheat in brown bread, — all of which are known to 
act as laxativcB. Very different from these in the intensity 
of their action are the resinous Cathartics, as Snariimony and 
Gamboge, which, though capable of absorption, appear also to 
act in some cases by an external irritation of the intestinal 
surface. They are also true Eliminativea, for they are known 
to become absorbed ; they may thus act in a double way, both 
directly and indirectly. ( Vide p. 112.) In small doses it ia 
probable that they are simply Ktiminatives, but when given 
in large doses they may add to that an irritant external ac- 
tion, and produce a very powerful or even dangerous efiect.* 
True Catharlks. — These are very many in nutnber. At 
whatever part of the system they are introduced, Lheir action 
ia the same. If one of them be injected in solution into the 
veins, or absorbed from the surface of the skin, it passes at 
length to the intestinal canal, is excreted by the glands of the 
mucous surface, and causes purging by augmenting their na- 
tural secretion. When given as a medicine, the Cathartic is 
first received into the stomach. It ia capable of absorption, — ■ 
whether it be soluble in water, or in acid, or be of an oily or 



* " Some Purffti let ootj hj irrilaling tlia Flhrra, or nmsealaT puta of tba 
InUitlnm, knd oMcri do not ael till tbcj enter tbe blaod-ieseelB. *d(I kts 
mixed with the moji of the b\ooi."—Boerhaa<ie, ITS'. This correct liew of 
tho eoM nu Bubseqaentl; forgotten or disregarded. 
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resinous nature, — as was ascertained in the consideration of 
Proposition 11. It is absorbed; and passes along in the cir- 
culation. But it is unnatural to tlie blood, and cannot reoiain 
ia it; so tbat it is at lengtb expelled by tbeeliminativeforoo 
at the lower part of tbe intestinal canal, at a part which ia 
more active io exoretion than in absorption, though not very 
remote from the absorbent surface at which the remedy firai 
entered. It is a common but erroneous notion, that Cathartics 
do good simply by removing irritating matters from the intes- 
tines. In moat cases they also purge the blood. This action 
of Cathartics by absorption and subsequent secretion is illus- 
trated by the experiments which I have made on the operatioQ 
of Sulphate of Magnesia — to be detailed in Chapter IV. We 
have many proofs of the fact that Cathartics will act from the 
blood as well as from the bowels. Solutions of Jalap, Gam- 
boge, Bhubarh, and other such substances, will produce 
purging if introduced into the blood at any part. Similarly, 
the finedustdifEusedin theair from Hellebore or Colocynth 
while pounded, has been absorbed by the pulmonic membrane, 
and caused purging.* And Aubert finds that a solution of 
Sulphate of Magnesia, when injected intothe veinsof an ani- 
mal, acts on the bowels-t 

Cathartics may be advantageouslydividedinto three groupi 

« B. Baylo, Trentiae of Efflufiumi, p. 62, 

t "The medioiosa of (tiia oUea are those nUich diiialue lb* Blood into k 
urmu liquid, Bnd movr it more quicklj when so rfmo/rtrf, ibai it ni«j> b« «p- 
plied in (i;rB»ler plenty to the InleBtinal glands. To effect boih iheaa. it ia 
i)«a«BBar7 that the Medicioe should be nixed »itb tbe mass of blood."— 
Bocrhaare. 1727, op. cil. p. 218, Thnstlistheory of elimination, US applied lo 
Cathariics is by no moans a nev one. Toarnoforl, in bis Materia Medica 
(1708,) mikes a similar statement. "The thinner part of the Cathaiiicle Tinc- 
ture makes i [a wnylbrongb Ibe Cbylirerous ductx, nod aopaases into tb« lilood, 
where it onuses a new fermentation, by wbioh means liie foreign and extra- 
neous parts of [be btoad, not much unlike tbe scum or Irolb of boiling liquor*, 
are bj degrees iiopariiled from the rest, and are diaahargedtbreagh the pasMgM 
of the iQlestinal glands." 
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— 1. Mercurials, wbicli tend to increase all secretions; 2. 
Some resins, oils and acrid principles, wliicli tend especially 
to the bowels; and 3. Salines, when given in such amount 
that they cannot pass off by ibe kidneys. 

Mercurials, being also Cholagogues, are especially useful in 
bilious habits. When given to act on the bowels, a Mercurial 
ia generally conjoined with another purgative, that it may 
not do damage in the system by remaining in the blood. 

In the second group the great majority of Cathartics are 
included. They vary very much in the intensity of their 
action. Some are mild, and may be administered in inflam- 
mations and fevers, or even in pregnancy, where a gentle 
action ia re(iuired; others are powerful and drastic, and may 
cause serious congestion, or even inflammation of the bowel. 
All the resins and acrid principles are more or less heating, 
and should be administered very carefully in febrile states of 
the system. Of the resins, Jalap is comparatively mild, and 
may be given to children without risk; while Scammony, 
Colocjnth, and Gamboge, are more drastic. Of the oils, 
Olive-oil is merely laxative; Castor oil may be given in all 
cases without danger; but Croton-oil is a dangerous hydra- 
gogue Cathartic. Of the medicines which owe their efficacy 
to acrid principles, there are some which are mild in opera- 
tion, and whose principles are soluble in water. Such are 
Rhubarb, Aloes, and Senna.* Senna is somewhat irritant. 
Aloes appear to act on the lower part of the intestine, and 
ia therefore objectionable in cases of pregnancy or of uterine 
disorder. Hellebore is a more powerful acrid, but ia now 
seldom used. Elaterium ia the most potent purgative known, 

* It is pr(ibnl>tj to their pccnlinr resinous coDstitaenti t)iat the pargniive 
poiitr of .Aloes Hnil Kennn ia owing, and not to their crfBialline prindiplM, 
Aloine Mid the so-called Cathnriine, which are bltlar louios. Robiquet found 

that Aloine did not canse purging.— {./o urn, de FharmatU, Atnl, 1856.) The 
■une hag been djicocered of (he Calhanine of SeniiA. 
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In cases of dropsy, when all other medioineB have fidled, one- 
twelfth of a gram of this substance has been known to pro- 
duce a copious evacuation. 

Salines, t. e. salts of the alkaline and earthy metals, are all 
more or less purgative when given under certain conditions. 
Under other circumstances they may pass off from the body 
by the kidneys or the glands of the skin. The ciroamstancei 
which determine the excretion of saline matters appear to bo 
simple in nature. In the common condition of the body it is 
not possible for the secretion of the skin to be very largely 
increased, or rendered fluid. Suppose then a soluble saline^ 
as the Sulphate of Soda or Magnesia, or Tartarized Soda, to 
have obtfiined entry into the blood, it has the choice of being 
excreted by the kidneys or the bowels. The alternative ap- 
pears to depend mainly upon the amount of the dose. A 
small quantity may pass in the urine, and will not produce 
purging. But a large quantity cannot so pass; it is excreted 
by the glands of the bowels, and acts as a Purgative. It has 
been supposed by some that a saline solution proves Purga- 
tive or Diuretic according to the degree of its dilution only. 
This matter we have already considered at some length ; and 
the reasons which have induced me to arrive at a contrary 
conclusion have been detailed under the head of Proposi- 
tion II. (See also Chap. IV., Art, Sulphate of Magnesia.) 

Magnesia and its Carbonates are to be grouped along with 
saline purgatives. They combine with the acid of the sto- 
mach to form soluble Lactates, which are then absorbed. 

Salines are hydragogue. Eequiring water for their proper 
solution, and having further a great affinity for it, they convey 
a large quantity of the aqueous part of the blood with them 
through the glands of the bowels. When their action is very 
powerful, some of the albumen of the blood, in an altered state, 
may be purged away along with this. (It is the form of 
Albumen which Mialhe has named Albuminose^ which is pre- 
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cipitated by Tannin, but not by heat or mineral acids.) This 
may also take place with the drastic reninons Catbartica. But 
the latter are much more violent in their action, producing 
a degree ofgriping and irritation which is dangerous iu febrile 
cases. Salines, on the contrary, are cooling, and mild in their 
operation. They are appropriate in inflammations, not only 
for thia reason, but because, while passing through the blood, 
they exert in it, as we have already seen, a mild action of an 
antipblogiatic nature. ( Vide page 217.) 

When the vegetable salts of the alkalies are given in diuretic 
doses, they are decomposed into carbonates while in the sys- 
tem. This does not appear to be the case when they are 
given in such quantity as to pass off quickly by the bowels. 

These various Cathartic medicines are affirmed to act on 
the eliminative principle: it follows then that they must them- 
selves pass out of the body along with the secretion which is 
augmented by their action. Il is natural that the fipces should 
have been less examined than other secretions. The resins of 
Jalap, Scammony, and other such substances, are affirmed to 
pass out along with them. From Rhubarb and Gamboge they 
derive a light-yellow colour. Of the passage of saline Purga- 
tives we have long had an indirect proof; which is, that alleir 
their administration the amount of saline matter in the urine 
is not materially increased. But lately Buchheim has dis- 
oovered the sulphates of soda and magnesia i n the ffeces, after 
purging has been produced by their administration. Castor- 
oil is seen in the evacuations, sometimes little altered, at other 
times in the form of a solid fatty substance. M. Ijehmann 
has detected Mercury in the fjeces, whenever it was given as a 
Purgative, and whatever the colour of the evacuation, ilerr- 
1 and Merklein have done the same. (See LchTrmtin's 
Phyaiohg. (TItemistn/, vol. ii.) When combined with a suffi- 
oient amount of Opium, it neither aote as a Purgative, nor 
does it pass out by the bowels; and it has therefore in that 
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case a better opportunity of exerting its operation in the 
blood. Buchhcim, too, has prevented the action of saline 
purgatives by hindering their excretion by means of a dose of 
Morphia or Tannic acid. We always find that when a Ca- 
thartic passes ofif in some other way than by the glands of the 
bowels, it fails to produce purging. Thus a copious dilution 
with water may sometimes cause it to be excreted by the kid- 
neys, which are the natural emunctories of water. In some 
persons that are wont to perspire very freely it is difficult to 
produce purging. The case related by Dr. Ward, of a woman 
with whom a dose of Castor-oil was seen to pass off by the 
skin, and invariably failed to act on the bowels, is an extreme 
instance of this kind. 

Of what use and intention, we may now venture to ask, is 
this intestinal function, the continual maintenance of which 
in a healthy condition is found to be so essential? 

It was some time ago supposed by many that the faeces con- 
sisted simply of those parts of the food which remained unab- 
sorbed, and that all Purgative medicines alikeacted by exciting 
the peristaltic motion of the bowels, and causing thus the 
ejection of these undigested matters. Such an opinion is now 
rarely maintained. Although very little is known of the se- 
parate functions of the glands of the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane, yet it is generally supposed that the faecal matters con- 
sist in great part of excrementitious substances which are 
separated by tljeir means from the blood. The excretion of 
faeces continues when no food is taken. It is known to go on 
with starving men, and with patients in fever. Liebig argues 
for the secretion of the greater part of the faeces, on the ground 
that they contain nitrogenous matters, whereas all the nitro- 
genous parts of the food should be absorbed for the purposes 
of nutrition. Thus these are probably the excreted products 
of changes in the system, which it is the province of the lK)wels 
to separate from the blood. {Anim, Chem., p. 160.) The odour 
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of these matters is partly owing to sulphuretted hydrogen, or 
hydroaulphate of ammonia, both of which are the products of 
animal decomposition. On account of their presence a black 
colour is communicated to the faeces by the internal admi- 
nistration of the salts of iron. 

It seems to me to be probable that the constituents of the 
living as well as of the dead body are conalantlj subjected to 
the control of chemical laws, and undergoing dealniction and 
change. Some products of these changes in an early stage 
are eliminated in the urine; but in great part they go on to 
actual putrefaction. The results of this, which are of an 
offensive character, are apparently discharged from the body 
through the follicles and glands of the intestines. We find 
that this decomposition is promoted and accelej-ated by beat, 
in the same way as with dead animal matter. For tljis reason 
it appears that the natives of warm climates excrete a much 
larger quantity of fteces than the dwellers in colder latitudes; 
and they are also more subject to Dysentery, Diarrhoea, and 
Cholera, on account of the extra work thrown upon their in- 
testines. A similar explanation may perhaps be assigned to 
a curious fact noticed some time ago by Mr. Curling — viz. 
that acute ulceration of the duodenum is a frequent conse- 
quence of severe superficial burns, A quantity of gangrenous 
or decomposing matter may in such a case be carried from 
the surface into the circulation. 

This blood-decomposition, which I suppose to be always 
going on, may be accelerated by the action of certain morbid 
poisons or processes. The secretion of the bowels is tlien in- 
creased, and by the esoitement or over-work a diseased con- 
dition of the intestinal surface may be established. In this 
way the diarrhoea and ulceration of the glands in Typhoid 
fever may be accounted for. The air of a dissecting-room, 
the use of water contaminated with decomposing organic 
matter, or the neighbourhood of a noxious sewer, is apt to 
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briog on diarrboea Ly exciting a putrefaction of tbe blood/ 
Severe liodily exercise, as a long walk, may cause it, by in- 
creasing the waste of tissue. We find that constipalioD is 
commonest in youth, when nutrition is most active; and 
diarrhcQa most frequent in old age, when waste and decay 
go on the fastest. 

"When these decomposed matters, which should be excreted, 
are retained in the blood, as is the cnse in constipation, they 
affect very injuriously both the brain and the aystem in gene- 
ral, causing torpidity of the one, and in the other favoohag 
the progress and development of every description of morbid 
action. It is by clearing such maltera out of the blood, as 
well as by their antiphlogistic or evacuant action, that Calhar* 
ties become useful in ho many diseases, and particularly ia 
disorders of the brain. It would seem that the substances 
which should be eliminated by the bowels have, when retained 
in the blood, a peculiar action in the aggravation of di&orden 
of this latter organ. Tims from very early times the exhi- 
bition of drastic purgatives, particularly Hellebore, has been 
strongly recommended in cases of manin. 

But there is scarcely any disorder in which there ia not, in 
some way or another, a deranged condition of the intestinal 
function, and in which therefore the judicious employment of 
purgative medicines is not at some time necessary.f Either 
there is constipation, in which case there is a danger of the 
ffecal matters being retained in the blood ; or there isdiarrfa(pa, 
whicb is probably due to an over-formation of these materials 

• 8m " Pam-a on Food mi Di/t," pp. 89, 00.— M. Guptrd inJMttd ' 
quantity of liquid, in which T«getHb1« matter had been decomposing, into tlia 
Jagnlar Tain of ■ dog. Shod tfter tbire were copions tisouationi rrom the ia- 
tcetincs of ■ highly fetid matleT. mingled vitb blnod. It hu often be«> no- 
Heed that roileu egga and pairid krijclea of food will caose purging in men. 
(!', BcerbaaTc, rp. dr. p. 187-8,) 

f " If our system of medkine were redueed to the blind emptoytneDt of om 
tiogle node of (re«tmeat for ill diMuee, and wa vara laft to ebooee tfatwaan 
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in the system, and an attempt of nature at tlieii- evacuation. 
la eacb of these cases Cathartica may be necessary. The first 
ooadLtioii is the more obstinate of the two; the second the 
more immediately dangerous. Some general indications for 
tbeir treatment may be here alluded to. 

In the treatment of constipated habits it is better to keep 
up a conatant and gentle action on the bowels than to give 
violent doaes occasionally. A condition of this sort may 
sometimes coexist with comparative health, and ma; then 
often bo remedied by n slight alteration in diet, and the pre- 
scription of such kinds of food as are more relaxing in their 
nature than those hitherto taken. Dr. Hamilton, in bis work 
on Purgative Medicines, states that when they are given in 
constipation, he has found that they become more and more 
powerful, and may be taken in smaller and smaller doses the 
longer they are continued. This is probably the case with 
sacb as Caator-oil, Scammony, and Jalap, which are simply 
oathartio in their action. But others, such as Rhubarb and 
Aloes, contain a bitter and astringent matter along with the 
purgative principle, and, though tbey first act upon the bow- 
els, tend for this reason in the second place to confine them. 
Thus while the former are best in cases of constipation, the 
latter are preferable in diarrhoia, as they supply us then with 
the very action which we require. 

There are two ways, apparently opposite and inconsistent, 
of treating a flux from the bowels. We may try to encou- 
rage it, by Purgatives ; or attempt to suppress it, by Astrin- 

bleeding n-nd purging, Ibe inillecriminale Bcloptioa of Ihe Inttcr would be a far 
taw eiril th«n ih»t of Ih« tormtT,"—Brginn. 

"The gut' rid metfaod or tresling iIlseMS, which conaiatBin purifjiogthein- 
tetlinftl canal ind lbs BbdomiaHl ajilEm, boa been a fundnmenlBl toetbod of 
prwtioi rrom the earliESt times. U hsB liied ihrough all ilie Ticiisiludrt of 
»gM Bud tbeoriM, utd it may be imljr Mid thul Ifac iates'innl canal 'a in iha 
KTMtnajnTiijofoaieBIhe hnlrte lield where the iaiu* of the mast itn port u( 
^k diaoiden ii dte\ded."~-Iia/elaiid. 

H 
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gents. Thus we may treat a common diarrhosa by CSastor-oQ, 
or by Sulphuric Acid. In dysentery we may give Calomel^ 
or Catechu. Even in Cholera some recommend Opium, while 
others have employed Castor-oil, and Croton-oil. In the most 
obvious case, t. e. in simple diarrhoea, it is apparent that both 
plans are appropriate, but at different periods of the disorder. 
The symptom depends upon the fact of something being formed 
in the blood which ought to be excreted from it. Probably it 
is an excess of that material which is ordinarily excreted by 
the bowels. Its gassage out by a natural effort causes at first 
a simple increase of the usual evacuation. It is at this time 
that we should give a Purgative, to &vour the natural excre- 
tion, and thus, if possible, to put an end to the disturbance. 
But sometimes it fails to do so. The matters to be excreted 
are irritating, and such an excitement may be caused in tiie 
glands by their passage out, that even after this necessary se- 
cretion an inordinate and unnatural flux may be maintained. 
When the symptom is thus inveterate, and refuses to yield to 
a brisk Cathartic, it is advisable to resort to Astringents, in 
order to put a speedy stop to the too copious secretion. To 
do this in the first instance would have been wrong, except 
in special instances, — as in the diarrhoea which is the fore- 
runner of cholera, when Astringents (as Sulphuric acid) 
should be used from the first * 

Catharsis is in a manner complementary to the other secre- 
tions, especially of sweat and urine. It supplies their place 
when deficient, and is lessened when they are in excess. Ex- 
cessive sweating will render an action on the bowels less easy. 
When constitutional, the intestinal flux may be promoted by 
the use of cold baths. A cathartic diminishes sweating; a 

* In a case of Diarrhoea in which the dejections were examined by Braoon- 
not, a considerable amount of carbonates and acetates of the fixed alkalies was 
present. In such a case an acid would obviously be of service in neutraUxing 
a tendency to alkaUnity. {Journ. de Chimie Med., Dec. 1854.) 
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diaphoretic often counteracts catharsis. The same is the 
case with the arine. When this is deficient, as in Bright'a 
disease, a diarrhoea comes on, as the eEfurt of nature towards 
a cure. By the employment of purgatives we can best stave 
off the dropsy, which in this case is to be apprehended. Dr. 
Richardson relates, in the 'Philosophical Transactions,' (vol. 
xxviii. p. 167,) a remarkable case of a boy who lived to seven- 
teen years of age without any secretion of urine, the defi- 
ciency being supplied by a constant diarrhosa. 

In some febrile and plethoric cases it is difficult to obtain 
the full action of a Purgative. This is because the absorption 
of the medicine is prevented by the pressure on the vascular 
system, and without this absorption the proper action of the 
Purgative cannot take place, for it has no opportunity of pass- 
ing out of the blood through the glands of the bowels. Ta 
fluch instances it is well to combine the Cathartic with a small 
dose of Tartar Emetic or Ipecacuanha, which by its nauseant 
operation may diminish the vascular pressure, and thus favour 
the necessary absorption. The action of a Cathartic itself 
favours absorption, by draining away the fluid part of the 
blood, and so diminishing the tenseness of the vessels. 



Ord. IV. Cholagogues. 

I Medicines which are thought to stimulate the action of the 

■ liver, and to promote the excretion of bile, are called Chola- 
K gognes. 

B The Bile is a viscid fluid of sp. gravity 1020, having an 

■ alkaline reaction, containing in solution a sort of soap, formed 
H by the union of soda with two peculiar organic acids, a yel- 

■ lowish green colouring matter, some fatty compounds, and a 
H oryatalline principle (Taurine.) 

H There is no doubt that the function of the liver, regarded 

^^ simply as a gland, is of great importance ia the animal eco- 
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aomj. We know that certain matters are excreted from tlie 
system by that organ, whiob, when allowed to retnaiD in the 
blood, as in the case of janndice, are found to be hartliiL 
Also it appears that certain other parta of the bile are ae- 
oreted or formed by the earoe gland, for the purpose of being 
re-absorbed into the blood from the intestine, and that they 
serve some useful purpose in the procesBes which go on ia 
the circulation. (F/tfc p. 170.) 

A disorder of the liver by itself, i. e. unassociated with dis- 
eases of other organs, is comparatively uncommon, A failure 
in the secretion of bile is evidenced more or less by the well- 
known icteric symptoms. Jaundice is often caased by an 
obstruction in the hepatic ducts. In such cases it Is woise 
than useless to urge the liver to an extra formation of a secre- 
tion which can find no outlet. But other cases, in which the 
discoloration of the skin is in general incomplete, may be doe 
to torpidity, congestion, or chronic inflammation of the organ. 
In such instances Cholagoguea may be cautiously used ; bat 
vhen there is acute inSatnmation they may do harm; and 
when there is a probability of structural change ia the liver, 
they may be useless. 

The great majority of intestinal diseases, as also of chronic 
blood -disorders, are associated with a torpidity or derange- 
ment of the function of the liver. We find this to be the 
case with diarrhoea and constipation, with dysentery and cho- 
lera; as well as with ague, and remitteota, — gout, and rhen- 
matism, — phthisis, and scrofula. In all of these diseases it 
ia of great importance to attend to the state of the liver. I 
have already stated that Quina and other Tonics are of very 
particular use in such cases of disorder of the hepatic funo- 
tions, and have attempted to discover some e:iplanation of this 
fact (p. 175.) But we are at present concerned with medicines 
which tend immediately to increase the secretion of bile. 
They are more or less applicable in all ihe disorders irhieb 



^ 
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have just been eniimerated. All Cathartic raedicinea act ab 
indirect Cholagogues. Thia is particularly the case with the 
drastic purgatives. There appears to be a vital connexion 
between the action of the inteslinal canal and that of the 
liver, so that ftny process going on in the one will excite the 
function of the other. Thus the bile is poured out during 
the process of digestion ; and the peristaltic motion and extra 
secretion produced in the bowel by the action of a purge, 
causes likewise a sympathetic formation and excretion of bile. 
It is supposed by some that this result is due to an irrita- 
tion of the orifice of the hepatic duct in the duodenum, pro- 
duced by the purgative medicine. We must either suppose 
the stimulus of the food, which produces the same effect, to 
operate in the same way, — or reject such an explanation as 
superfluous, which appearato me the better alternative. For 
it is probable that the action of a Purgative is not at all ei- 
erted in the duodenum, but tliat it is actually absorbed there, 
and works out its operation iu the lower part of the small, 
and in the large intestine. 

True Ohofaffogufs. — We are not well informed as to the 
exact number of medicines which pass out into the secretion 
of bile, and act thus on the true eliminalive plan. But there 
is no medicine which is of such great and universal ntility in 
all liver diseases as Mercury, — -iu its various forms. Mer- 
onrialsincreasemoreor less all secretions; andeveiiif we had 
no direct proof of their action on the liver, we might almost 
have affirmed that they especially increased the secretion of 
bile, from the obvious way in which bilious symptoms yield 
to their action, and from the green colour of the fsecea pro- 
duced by Calomeh But we have still more direct proofs of 
this. Although Simon found that the normal faeces contained 
little, if any, biliary matter, he discovered in them 21"1 per 
cent, of the organic principles of bile after the operation of a 
large dose of Calomel. More recently M. Buchheim has made 
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some carefal experiments on a dog. Haying given it Mer- 
cury, he cut down upon the hepatic duct, observed and col- 
lected the secretion, and subsequentlj analyzed it. He found 
that the bile was increased, and that Mercury was contained 
in it. ( Vide p. 329.) An abundant vomiting of bilious mat- 
ter is enumerated by Orfila among the symptoms of poison- 
ing by corrosive sublimate. 

Probably Manganese should occupy the next place to Mer- 
cury as a Cholagogue. Gmelin found that an extraordinary 
secretion of bile was produced in animals to which the Sul- 
phate was administered. {Trtatise on the Action (^ Banflsi^ 
1824.) This salt is also a purgative. Certain other purga- 
tive medicines are popularly, and perhaps correctly, esteemed 
as specific Cholagogues. These are Bhubarb and Aloes. 
Taraxacum is also thought to act upon the liver. But of 
the true eliminative action of these medicines we have no 
proof 

It is probable that Alkalies, and Fatty matters, may act in 
certain cases as true Cholagogues, for they are both contained 
in the natural secretion of bile, and therefore likely to pass 
into it. Boerhaave recommended for the purpose of acting 
on the liver, soaps, "saponaceous herbs," and sweet fruits. 
The latter contain neutral salts which are changed into alka- 
line carbonates in the blood. 

In many cases of debility, and even of Scrofula, small 
doses of Mercury may act efficiently as tonics, by stimulating 
the function of the liver, which in such instances is generally 
deranged. 

Ord. V. Diaphoretics. 

These are medicines which tend to promote the secretion 
and exhalation from the surface of the skin. Of the matters 
which are given off from the surface of the body there are 
three kinds. Water in the state of insensible vapour, and 
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volatile matters,* are continually exhaling from the skin at 
all points, and pass unnoticed into the atmosphere around. 
The liquid sweat, whioh in the ordinary state of the body is 
only given off in sufficient amount to prevent the ^kin from 
becoming over-dry, is secreted by the sudoriferous glands, 
whose ducta terminate in large numbers on the surface at 
every part-f There ia in the third place an oily material, 
formed for a similar purpose by the sebaceous glands, which 
are widely distributed, but fewer in number than the last. 
Diaphoretics seem to increase only the first two kinds, viz. 
the aeriform transpiration, and the liquid sweat; and they 
act upon these iu a varying proportion. In the considera- 
tion of thU order we have not only to bear in mind the dis- 
tinction between these two kinds of diaphoresis, but to note 
further the important relations existing between the action 
of these medicines and the state of the atmosphere, the condi- 
tion of the body, and amount of other secretions. 

In all relaxed conditions of the general aystem, the amount 
of the perspiration is apt to be increased. This is especially 
evident in the weakness which follows a paroxysm of simple 
fever. The force of the heart is weakened, the tone of the 
capillaries impaired, — and by these conditions absorption ia 
favoured, and the amount of fluid in the blood increased. 
At the same time the muscular system is relaxed, and the 
sudoriferous ducts being thrown open by the diminished 
contraction of the involuntary fibre that surrounds them, the 
excretion of the sweat ia favoured, and the watery parts of 
the blood are poured out through the skin. This general 
relaxation precedes and follows the act of vomiting, as in- 



* Among theeo is Carbonate of Ammoniit. Th« volnlile salt wni dliaovarail 
In tbe swni b; Tscheaius in tbe seTeoleenlh centurj. 

■f- The dcDBity of (bia liiguid is ver; various. Il cODlnias frc* l.iiillo »M, 
slsu Acclio and BuljHo ncids, eitta of Iheee with Ammonia ami ll><> n>«<l Al- 
kalis, and Chlorule of Sodium. M. FitTre has foaad Vn% In II, liiil mil Vu- 
bout* of Ammonia. (AreMva Gen. di Wd., Jul/, IHaR.) 




daced by a dose of Tartar Emetic or Ipecacuanba. Tbt 
thwe medicines act indirectly as Diaphoretics, when gin 
in emotio d 

True Diaphoretics. — The following groups of medicines ra^ 
be briefly noticed aa tendiDg to act as KlimJnativefl oa the 
glands of the skin. Five divisions may be made; — 1, Salines 
auddiluenls, undercertaincondilions; 2. Volatile subetanoes 
-which are soluble in air, as Ammonia, volatile oils, and Al- 
cohol; 3. Certain acrid mattei's, as Guaiaoum; 4. Certain 
Narcotics, as Opium and Camphor; 5. Antimony, Mercury, 
and Sulphur. 

These Diaphoretics are all more or less nnccrtaio in their 
action, as we liave seen to be the case with Expectoraata, 
There are two causes of this uncertainty. In the first plaoo, 
the secretion of sweat, like that of the lungs, cannot be con- 
sidered as a common cmunctory. There are hardly any solid 
matters in it which are not also contained in the urine, and 
commonly excreted by the kidneys. It is only in special 
cases, or when there is a fault in the normal formation of 
urine, that the skin is called upon to eliminate materials &om 
the blood. 

In the second place, there are certain atmospheric and 
other conditions which promote the secretion of sweat, and 
certain others of an opposite nature which tend to retard it, 
and to divert into another channel the a(|ueous materials 
irhich should pass into it. With regard to the state of the 
atmosphere, warmth favours diaphoresis, cold repels it. 
Warm dry air, especially when in motion, promotes the aeri- 
form transpiration, by favouring evaporation. Moist air, 
which hinders evaporation, promotes liquid sweating. Very 
active exercise, with the surface warmly clad, pi-oduces liquid 
perspiration. Moderate exercise, with a cool surface, favoora 
diuresis. The recumbent posture, and sleep, promote di«r _ 
phoresis ; the erect posture, and wakefulness, diu 
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when it is required to produce sweating, the patient is or- 
dei'ed to lie in bed, to be covered wartnly, and to compoae 
himself to sleep. Anything which keeps the surfac6 of the 
akin unniiturally warm, as a hot-air or hot-vapour bath,— or 
thick-flannel clothing, which is a non-conductor of heat, tenda 
powerfuliy to cause diaphoresis. So does friction, which 
stimulates and dilates the external capillaries. 

So far the conditions of sweating and of diuresis are nearly 
• opposite. But this is not the case with the medicines which 
are used to cause them. 

Diluents, and salines soluble io water, form the first group 
of true Diaphoretics. Water promotes alike the function of 
the skin and of the kidneys ; and it is only by a regulation 
of the circumstances mentioned above that it can be diverted 
from the latter towards the former. Diluent drinks are in- 
dispensable adjuncts to a Diaphoretic regimen. Salines also 
tend naturally to pass ofl'in the urine, when in small doses; 
but when in large amount, by the bowels. A saline, being 
soluble in water, cannot pass out except into a fluid secretion ; 
BO that a saline Diaphoretic should be given in a moderate 
dose, and to secure its action the skin should be kept covered 
and warm, and the patient in the recumbent posture. The 
medicine will then pass off into the liquid sweat, as it other- 
wise would have passed into the urine. The alkaline Acetates, 
Citrates, and Tartrates, are especially applicable as diaphore- 
tics in cases where there is likely to be an irritating state of 
the perspiration, as in Rheumatic fever. Gout, and some skin 
diseases. For, &a they are converted into alkalies in the blood, 
and may thus pass into the cutaneous secretion, they would 
be able to counteract any excess of acid contained in it. 

Volatile Diaphoretics may increase the cutaneous transpi- 
ration, and pass off by the skin, without the protluction of 
sensible liquid sweating. For being soluble in air, and ca- 
pable of being carried away by it, they therefore tend espe- 
cially to the two aeriform secretions, i, e. those of the lungs 
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and of tho cutaneons surface. ( Vide pp. 884, 841.) Ammo- 
nia and its various salts are very nsefal as DiapboretioB. 
Volatile oils are less energetic, for they oflen pass off with 
such ease as not sensibly to increase the secretion of the skin. 

Some acrid matters, as Guaiacum, Messereon, and Senegs, 
appear to act specifically on the function of the skin. So also 
do certain Narcotics, among which Opium is oonspicuons u 
the most certain Diaphoretic that we possess, though its other 
operations prevent it from being applicable in all cases. 

Antimony, Mercury, and Sulphur are medicines which ap- 
pear to a greater or less degree to increase all the secretions 
in the body. When given in the insoluble form, they are re- 
duced by the system to a soluble state. When Tartar Emetic 
is given in small doses, its only apparent action is slightly to 
increase the perspiration. It is probable that it then passes 
out through the glands of the skin. When given in emetic 
doses, it may produce sweating indirectly, as mentioned above. 
Iodine, which also increases secretion generally, acts some- 
times as a Diaphoretic. 

Many volatile oils have been detected by their odour in the 
perspiration, as those of Garlic, Onion, Asafoetida,* Musk, 
and Copaiba. Mercury, Sulphur, and Iodine, have been de- 
tected chemically in it. It has happened, when a course of 
Mercury has followed the administration of Sulphur, that 
parts of the skin have turned black, from the formation of 
Sulphuret of Mercury. So it is proved of many of these 
Diaphoretics, and thus rendered highly probable of the rest, 
that they are true Eliminatives, being themselves excreted 
by the glands which they excite to action. 

When copious diaphoresis has been excited, care should be 
taken that it be allowed to subside gradually, or the conse- 
quences may be hurtful. It may be remarked that cleanliness 
of the surface, by which the sudoriferous ducts are kept open 

* Trousseau and Pidoux. TVaitd de Thirapeutique^ pp. 12, 18. 
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and healthy, is highly important to the proper function of the 
skin. 

Diaphoretics are osefol in vftrious disorders. In what is 
called III coW, when the function of the skin has been suddenly 

interfered with, and the vaporous transpiration is all thrown 
npon the lungs, producing irritation or inflammation of tlie 
respiratory mucous surface, Diaphoretics are generally re- 
quired. In Fevers, and some other disorders, as Gout and 
Rheumatism, wiiich are apt to improve or to pass off v,itli an 
increase of perspiration, and in which It often seems likely 
tliat some morbid materials may be eliminated by thlschannel, 
the same medicines are constantly necessary. This natural 
determination of exanthematous and other disorders is perhaps 
not sufliciently regarded by modern physicians. The chief 
treatmentof fevers among practitionersof a century since con- 
aiated in copious and frequent sweating. Their successors, in 
recommending light clothing and cool apartments,* and thus 
discouraging the function of the skin, have gone to the oppo- 
site extreme. There can be no doubt that the old plan met 
with a very fair amount of success, especially when we take 
into account the concurrent practice of blood-letting and other 
acknowledged errors of treatment. And I believe that in 
these disorders we may oAen do great good by stimulating 
the secretion of the skin with warm clothing and efficient 
doses of saline or antimonial diaphoretics. We may thus 
produce an artificial crisis, and hasten the termination of a 
dangerous disorder. 

"When another secretion is unduly copious, an increase in 
the sweat may cause it to diminish. Thus in some cases of 
diarrhoea, and still more in diabetes, Diaphoretics are appro- 
priate. In contrary conditions, as when the formation of urine 
is unnatural ly small, on account of granular degeneration of 
the kidney, it is again important to stimulate the secretion of 

■ This wag first ailTiecJ b; Sjdoiiham, bat it kutstj long berore the prw- 
tiot WM re*lly adoptml. 
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the skin, that it may, if possible, be able to replace the other. 
(Fi(fep.887.) 

Obd. VL Diuretics. 

These are medicines which tend to increase the secretion 
of urine. 

By means of the kidneys a large amount of aqueous ma- 
terial is every day separated from the bloody and excreted. 
This water is in the first instance absorbed by the surface of 
the stomach and intestine. The causes which demand its 
excretion are twofold. In the first place, it is necessary that 
the blood should be kept down to its normal standard as re- 
gards water, and that the surplus fluid which is daily added 
to it should be removed. Secondly, this water is required in 
the urine as a vehicle, to hold in solution there certain solu- 
ble matters which are continually forming in the blood, or 
being received into it, but which have to be excreted from it 
by means of the kidneys. These matters comprehend a va- 
riety of salts, — and a number of nitrogenous substances, of 
which the best-known are urea and uric acid. These last are 
formed in the blood by the gradual decomposition or change 
of the animal tissues through which it flows. When retained 
in the circulation, on account of a failure of the function of 
the kidneys, they act as poisons. 

The kidneys are the chief emunctories of water ; and mineral 
substances which are soluble in water tend for this reason to 
pass out into the urine. Many of these, as the salts of Iron, 
Silver, Lead, and Copper,* are Astringents, and tend to dimi- 
nish rather than to increase the amount of urine. But the 
urine is so necessary and so constant a secretion, that it is 
very difficult to diminish it in quantity. Saline medicines act 
as Diuretics under certain conditions. So also do acids and 

* Aeeording to FUmdin and Danger, this metal paeses into the urine with 
the greatest diflBoulty. {Comptes Rmdut, July, 1848.) 
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alkalies, and many Tegetable aubatancea, which will be pre- 
sently spoken of. 

The soluble Bubstancea which thus pass off in the urine, and 
act as Diuretics, are many in number, but they are all uncer- 
tain in actipn, For several rea'ions. The amount of the urine 
depends very much on the quantity of water taken into the 
stomach, or absorbed from the atmosphere through the skin, 
so that when there is not a sufUcient quantity of water in the 
system, it is impossible for more urine to be formed. This 
necessary absorption of water depends again upon the pressure 
of the circulation; when this is too great it cannot go on, 
and the urine is diminished. A large increase in any other of 
the secretions, as that of the bowels, — but particularly of the 
skin, as in warm dry weather, — hinders diuresis. The secre- 
tion of the urine is favoured by those conditions which repress 
the perspiration; as by coldness of the surface, light clothing, 
a cold and damp condition of the atmosphere, and the erect 
posture. In the fourth place, the urine is diminished by 
causes which impede the circulation, as by congestion of the 
kidney or liver,^ — or of the whole venous system, on account 
ofobstruction in the heart, — conditions which produce dropsy. 

Those med icines act as indirect Diuretics, which, by favour- 
ing the removal of one of these hindering causes, tend to allow 
the secretion of urine to go on as in health. The powerful 
action of the heart in fevers and inflammations causes such a 
pressure on the vessels as to retard absorption, and tbua hin- 
ders diuresis. A hard liounding pulse and hot skin favour 
sweating more than diuresis, though they often diminish both 
of these secretions. Both are assisted by a relaxed state of 
the circulation, which favours the absorption of fluids. Thus 
venesection, purging, Antimony, or anything that diminishes 
a febrile reaction, will help diuresis in such cases. In cases 
of oongeation on account of cardiac disease, Digitalis, whioh, 
by powerfully weakening the force of the lieart, both dimi- 
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nishes congestion and fayours absorption, is a most efficient 
promoter of the natural function of the kidneys,* When the 
portal circulation is the seat of the obstruction, a mercurial, 
such as blue-pill, which especially acts on the liver, will be 
a most desirable adjunct to the other remedies .employed. 
Tobacco and Lobelia, like Digitalis, promote diuresis by dimi- 
nishing the force of the heart. 

True Diuretics. — Though all true Diuretics pass into the 
urine, the converse of this, t. e. that all matters which pass 
into the urine are Diuretic, is not always true. Thus the 
astringent mineral salts pass frequently out of the system in 
the urine, but seldom affect its amount in either way. And 
for the reasons already enumerated, it is often impossible, even 
' by the most powerful medicines of this order, to increase the 
urine beyond a certain amount. 

Diuretics maybe somewhat loosely arranged in four groups: 
— 1. Water, and soluble mineral substances, i. c. acids, alka- 
lies, and salines under certain conditions; 2. Acrid matters 
of various kinds; 3. Alcoholic and ethereal liquids; 4. The 
minerals which increase all secretions. 

Diluents promote the secretions of the skin and kidneys. 
A certain quantity of water must be given with every diuretic 
dose, and the larger the quantity the greater will be the effect 
produced. In the case of a Diaphoretic, this is all that is 
required. But as Diuretics are generally given, as in dropsies, 
for the purpose of eliminating fluid out of the system, this 
object would be clearly defeated by the introduction of a large 
quantity of water into the system. This therefore should be 
avoided. The free acids, both mineral and vegetable, with 
the exception of Sulphuric acid {vide p. 318,) pass into the 

* Dr. Christison found that a strong infusion of Digitalis applied to the 
abdomen externally in a case of Ascites, produced such an elimination of fluid 
from the kidneys, that the dropsy was cured. In addition to its action on the 
heart, Digitalis is probably a true Diuretic. 
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urine, and act as Diuretics, So also Jo tbe mineral alkalies. 
As these medicineshave important agencies in the blood, and 
tend further, bj altering the reaction of the urine, to produce 
in it deposit of different kinds (vule p. 186,) they cannot 
always be safely employed for this purpose. Salines are more 
appropriate. They should not be given in large doses, for 
they will then act upon the bowels. The dose should be small, 
and moderatelydiluted with water. To prevent it from acting 
upon the skin, the conditions which favour diaphoresis should 
be, if possible, avoided. The subject of the action of saline 
medicines, and the effect of dilution upon this action, has been 
already considered, (p, 80.) 

"When an alkali as well as an eliminative is required by the 
nature of the case, such a medicine as Acetate of Potash is 
often preferable to a free alkali. It has been found very use- 
ful in Skin diseases by Dr. Easton, and in Bheumatiam by 
Dr. Golding Bird. In both cases, as a diaphoretic, it may 
correct an acid state of the perspiration, being excreted as an 
alkali; in Rheumatism, acting as a diuretic, it may counteract 
acidity of the urine. 

The acrid Diuretics are perhaps the most powerful medi- 
cines in the order. One of them, Cantharides, is an animal 
product.* Some contain or consist of volatile oils: as Ju- 
niper, Turpentine, Cajuput, Copaiba, Horseradish. These 
volatile oils may act upon the skin instead of the kidneys, 
under the conditions which are mentioned above as favouring 
diaphoresis. Others of this group contain peculiar vegetable 
principles; as Broom, Chimaphila, Taraxacum, Oolchicum, 
Digitalis, and Squill. 

Alcohol, Ether, and Nitric ether, act powerfully both on 

■ Ita acrid principle, CnnlbitrictiDe, becomes Boluble by inoiin^ of ftlknli in the 
iDteatine, ftod ao eaten tbe blood. Tbii compoaoJ witb nn niti&li, nocording 
Id Mlalhe, hu no irritant properties. But in Ibe renal sppnrulua it raeetH 
witli BD eeiil wbich agaiu decomposes it, sod libemlea lh« irritunt Cnntba- 
Hdine, itbieb thm is ennbled to net bb a paverfo! •limulaDt diureiic. 
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the kidneys and on tlie akin. Wine, wfaicli farther contsins 
certain volatile oils, and sometimes a vq^table acid, acts oa 
the kidneys when drank in any quantity. The diaretio effisct 
of these liquids is, as in the case of salines, greater when the 
surface is cold, and less when it is warm and covered. 

Mercury, Antimony, and Iodine, which increase, more or 
less, all the animal secretions, act, among others, upon the se- 
cretion of urine. Iodine particularly is said to be diaretic 
In cases of Lead -poisoning, the Iodide of Potassium is thought 
to have a special action. It seems to carry oS into the urine 
the lead that is retained in the system, by forming a soluble 
double salt with the insoluble Chloride of Lead. Hereury 
and Antimony are most efficacious as indirect agents; the 
former by stimulating the function of the liver when impaired, 
the other by diminishing the pressure on the vessels in febrile 
cases. 

A large number of Diuretics are themselves secreted by 
the kidneys, and have been proved to pass out into the urine. 
A great many have been detected in the urine by different 
chemists, especially by M. WOliler. The Carbonate, Nitrate, 
and Chlorate of Potash, and the Iodide of Potassium, have 
been found there. So also have the mineral acids — the ve- 
getable acids — Magnesia — Mercury,* in combination— and Io- 
dine, in the form of Ilydriodic acid. Among vegetables, the 
principles of Chimaphila and Uva Ursi — the oils of Turpen- 
tine and Juniper, somewhat altered in nature — the oil and 
resin of Copaiba — and the acrid principle of Cubebs, all pass 
into it.t An animal product, Urea, a constituent of the na- 

* It has been asserted by Dr. Murray that it is impossible for Mercury to 
pass off in the urine, on account of the Phosphoric acid contained in that 
secretion, vhich would precipitate the metal. But Phosphoric acid is also 
contained in the blood : and Mercury has been discovered in the urine. 

f The passage of the resins and balsams into the urine was noticed by 
Boerhaave. He stated also that Cassia fistula in a small dose turns it green; 
in a greater quantity, brown; and in a still greater, black, (np, eit. p. 289.) 
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tural urine, wbich may be artificially produced, is un admi- 
rable diuretic. Other substances, nbicb are not diuretic, but 
aatringeut, have been found in tbe urine ; as Alum, Lead and 
the Morphia and Meconic acid of Opium. 

"When a powerful diuretic is given in too large a doae, it 
may cause a degree of action sufficient to produce congestion 
of the kidney, and so defeat the object for Tvhicli it was in- 
tended. For congestion of a gland is invariably followed by a 
diminution or stoppage of its secretion. So a Urge dose of 
Turpentine or Cantbarides may cause a dangerous attack of 
strangury, or even a total suppression of tbe urine for a time. 
( Vide, p. 331.) 

It can hardly be said that Diuretics are of very extensive 
application in the treatment of disease, or that they are medi- 
cines which can ever be much relied upon. For not only are 
the remedies themselves uncertain in action, but it happens 
also that the disorders in which they are most required are of 
a peculiarly obstinate nature. 

There are two chief actions for which Diuretics may be 
required. They may be used: (1.) To eliminate solid mate- 
rials from the blood ; (-.) to promote absorption, by diminish- 
ing the amount of fluid in the blood. It is easier to employ 
the first than to e;^prt the second of these operations. 

When there is habitually a deposit in the urine, of iithatea, 
or phosphates, or other solid matters, the simplest mode of 
obtaining a solution of this deposit, and thus preventing dan- 
gerous consequences, is to increase the amount of the fiuid 
part of the secretion. Water is the best medicine for this 
purpose, and all Diuretics that are given with such an object 
should bo freely diluted with water. In Gout and Rheuma- 
tism, remedies of this order may be of service by promoting 
the excretion from the blood of the uric or lactic acid formed 
there. They may also be used as Eliminatives in fevers and 
other disorders. In the strangury which may sometimes fol- 
24 
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low the application of a blister to the skin, copious drsngbts 
of water are often prescribed with adraotage, for thej eerro 
to wash out of the blood the acrid matter which has been ab- 
sorbed from the surface. 

It ia for the second purpose, in cases of dropsjr, produced 
by congestion of the liver, kidneys, or general circulation, 
that Diuretica are moat urgently required, but nre least effi- 
cacious. This congestion and pressure on the r^ina dlmi- 
DisheB the amount of the secretion of urine, and by so doing 
increases itself, and aggravates the effusion and disorder. 
The same cause most effectually hinders the action of » 
Diuretic. If only we could largely increase the secretion of 
nrine, the pressure on the venous system would be dimi- 
nished, and absorption of the effused fluids might take place. 
Dr. ChrietiaoQ has recommended the use of diuretics la 
Sright'a disease. But tu most cases of dropsy caused by 
renal congestion, the attempt to act on the kidney is so hope- 
less that it is better to resort to Diaphoretics. In obstrac- 
tion on account of heart-disease, or congestion of the lirer, 
we may sometimes gain our point by combiniog other Diu- 
retics with Digitialis or Blue-pill, remedies which tend to re- 
move the causes by which the diuretic action is hindered. 
( Vide p. 3S7.) Even then we can often produce a much more 
copious and effectual drain of fluid from the blood by an 
ftctton on the bowels, as by a dose of JaUp or Elatertunu. 
When a Diuretic is required to eliminate fluid from the 
tem, the dose should not be much diluted with water; 
ahould only be done when we desire to eliminate solids from 
the blood. It is often advisable to combine together a nom- 
ber of different Diuretics in the same prescription, so that 
by their joint but various agencies the causes which hinder 
their action may be overcome. The operation of Diaphore- 
tics is opposed to that of Diuretics, but it is not always 
with purgative medicines. The urine is often increased bj 
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action of a hjdragogae Cathartic; and a combination of Blae- 
pill and Sqnill snpplies ns with one of the best of known 
Diaretics. It is applicable in^ cardiac df opsj as well as in 
hepatic cases. 

The action of some stimulant diuretics, especially Copaiba, 
in the cure of gonorrhceal discharges, may perhaps be simply 
due to the local action of the medicine, as it passes, dissolved 
in the urine, over the inflamed mucous surface. 

Thus is concluded a brief outline of the actions and uses of 
the six orders of Eliminative medicines. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ft 

ON THE ACTION OF SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT 

MEDICINES IN PARTICULAR. 

Thb chief objects for which I have designed this Fourth 
Chapter are that I may be enabled to illustrate some gene- 
ral principles of the action of medicines which have been laid 
down in the Propositions, and show in what manner they are 
applicable to special cases, — and to enter into certain details 
respecting the more important remedies, which have not been 
attempted as yet. Of many of these medicines a tolerably 
full account has already been given ; but they may again be 
mentioned here for the purpose of shortly summing up their 
several actions, and comparing them one with another. 

It often happens that there is more than one point of view 
from which the action of a medicine may be regarded. For 
many medicines are numbered under several distinct heads, 
being included in different groups on account of the several 
phases of their operation. There are three stages in the pro- 
gress of the remedy through the system, at each of which it 
may exert a special action. There is a contact with the sur- 
face ; a continuance in the system ; and a passage out of the 
system. In the first place a medicine touches the mucous 
surface of the alimentary canal; here some few evidence their 
action. From this, if in any way soluble, it passes into the 
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blood. Here it may act on the blood, being Hscmatie. Or 
it may employ the blood merely as a means of transit, and 
direct itself towards nerve or muscular fibre, being Neurotic 
or Astringent. But we have seen that none of these medi- 
cines, with the only exception of Restorative Hijematics, can 
remain long in the system. They must pass out, and the 
mode of passage is through the glands. Here is a third op- 
portunity of operation. The medicine may act now as aa 
Eliminative, increasing the secretion of the gland; or, more 
rarely, aa a glandular Astringent, because tending to dimi- 
nish it. 

As a general rule, though not in all cases, the most impor- 
tant action of a medicine is that which it first evidences, the 
subsequent operations being secondary, and of less moment. 
Thus Mercury Is, in the first place, a Catalytic Hiematic; in 
the second place, an Eliminative. Creosote is firstly & general 
Sedative, secondly an Astringent. Antimony probab!y be- 
longs to three out of the four classes, and its second operation 
is perhaps the most important. It is a Catalytic, a special 
Sedative, and also an Eliminative. 

COD-LIA'ER OIL. 
Class I. Div. I. Ord. I. Alimesta. 
This oil has been proved by the experience of many physi- 
cians to be a medicine of great utility in most cases in which 
there is a morbid deficiency of fat in the system. It appears 
that the oil from the livers of fishes was used as a remedy 
among the Hindoos and Burmese in very ancient times, God 
oil was recommended in England by Dr. Percival, as useful 
in the treatment of chronic rheumatism, in 1771. But to 
Dr. J. H. Bennett belongs the high honour of having clearly 
pointed out its remarkable efficacy in tubercular diseases, in 
his 'Treathc on Oleum Jecoria Asetli,' published in 1841. It 
is thought to exert a specific action in the cure of pulmonary 
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PbthiBiB, and it certainly appears to be the only medic 
posaeBses any marked or peculiar power over the progress 
this diaorder. When administered in favourable cases it seems 
not only to have the power of fattening the patient, but to 
be &ble also to combat and cure the disease itself, arresting 
or retarding the tubercular deposit. Sometimes it is unsble 
to do this; but in all cases of conanmption a trial should at 
least be given to it. It is of moat service when the disease is 
only incipient, and, if given in the first stage, may often pre- 
vent its further progress; but it may even cure patients in 
Trhom the deposit has passed the stage of softening, as appears 
from the reports of the Brompton Hospital. Dr. Wood, of 
America, infers from the statistics of disease in that eountiy, 
as observed by him during several years, that the extensive 
use of this oil in consumptive cases has been rewarded by the 
recovery of at least one in every eight, and he anticipates a 
Btill more successful result from the continuance of its use. 

It is also of use in Scrofula, in chronic Rheumatism, and 
in oases of emaciation generally. It may prove nutritive in 
Diabetes mellitus, because it is not likely to be converted into 
sugar in the system, whereas in that disorder all kinds of food, 
excepting fats and oils, are liable to this change. God-liver 
oil iB assimilated to the tissues, and there Bcems to be some- 
thing in it which not only renders it more easy to ftsstmilate 
than other oils, but which further endows it with a special 
influence over tuberculous diseases. It does not appear that 
any other oils are equally effective. Though Dr. Doncan and 
Mr. Kunn have recommended Almond-oil instead of Cod- 
liver oil, yet the general experience of others is decidedly 
against such a substitution. 

It has not yet been clearly ascertained to which of the con- 
stituents of this oil its valuable properties are owing. Being 
itself an animal product, it is for that reason more easy of 
aBBimilatioD than a vegetable oil. Many have attributed its 
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virtues to Iodine, of which, according to De Jorgli, it con- 
tains 37 parts in 100,000. 

Dr. Theophilns Thompson has tried both Olive and Almond 
oils in consumptive cases, but has not found that any material 
benefit la derived from their use. He has tried Cocoa-nut oil, 
with somewhat better results.* Ho oonsidera that Cod-oil 
produces its heat effects in cases where Iodine would be innd- 
missiblc. Neither does ho think its virtue to be due to the 
biliary matters which it contains, for a mixture of ox-gall 
with Almond-oil does not supply its place. Cod-oil contains 
21 parts in 100,000 of Phosphorus. Dr. Thompson supposes 
that its efficacy may be partly owing to this. He has made 
trial of Plioaphuretted Almond-oil, containing one grain of 
Pbosphorns to the pint. He auggeats that this Phosphorus 
may be of use in diverting some of the Oxygen from the tis- 
sues. This is to adopt Liohig's theory of the excess of Oxygen 
in Phthisis; an idea which ia not very consistent with the ex- 
periments of Dr. Hutchinson on hia Spirometer, from which 
it appears that the quantity of air inhaled at each breath by 
a consumptive patient is considerably less than in health, on 
account of a diminished capacity of the lunga. But when a 
continual fever has set in, an oxidation and waste of the tissues 
must certainly take place. (Lancet, October, 1851. See also 
Dr. Thompson's Cllnicnl Lectures on Pulm. Consumption, 
1854, lecture t.; and Lettsomian Leciuret, 1855, lecture iii.) 

The phosphorus in Cod-liver oil would soon be oxidized, 
and it would seem to he too small in amount to be of service 
in this way. If anything were thus needed as a pahulura for 
Oxygen, we might suppose it to be the oil itself that was thus 
burnt. It is probably in this way that all oils are of a cer- 
tain use in Phthisis. The introduction of oil by the skin, as 



• Dt. Garfod finda that Cocoa-nut oUine it apt to produce lilaliirbnnoe of 
tho digestiye funolioas, a result Bhicb seldotn endues from 'lie use of Cod- 
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by tradesmen of several classes, or by the method of inunc- 
tion practised by the ancients, bat which cannot conveniently 
be revived in modern times, has been shown by Dr. Simpson 
to afford a considerable degree of protection against tuber- 
culous disorders. But there is something peculiar in Cod-oil. 
An alleged discovery by Winckler, that it contains a peculiar 
fatty base, PropylinCj in place of the Glycerine of other oils, 
may perhaps afford us some clue to its undoubted superiority 
over the vegetable oils.'*' But the same chemical peculiarity 
may possibly exist in other animal oils. And I am not sure 
whether some of these animal oils and fats may not be used 
with great advantage in phthisical and scrofulous cases. I 
may make particular mention of common Butter, which, if 
eaten in large quantities by patients suffering from tuber- 
cular cachexy, will relieve the emaciation in a marked manner, 
and probably be found agreeable as well as effectual. 

M. Berthe has instituted a series of inquiries into the capacities which 
different oily substances have of being assimilated. He concludes from 
his experiments that there is in the human system a "point of satorar 
tion" for most fatty matters. After being administered in excess for a 
certain time they will appear in the fajces; but their assimilative proper- 
ties vary much. The period during which extra doses of vegetable oils 
are taken into the system and increase the weight, is stated to be only 
twelve days. For Butter, Whale-oil, and white Cod-oil, the period is one 
month. Ordinary brown Cod-oil continues to be absorbed for a much 
longer time than this. — (L' Union Afedicale, 1857, torn. xi. No, 26.) 

In attempting to explain the efficacy of Cod-oil, some urge 
that it does good by stimulating the lymphatic and absorbent 
system. Others suppose that its particles exert mechanically 
a beneficial influence in forwarding the healthy process of cell- 
formation. 

Possibly the utility of this medicine may depend upon a 
combination of several constituents and various properties. It 

* See article Morrhuce Ofevm, by the author, in the second and third edi- 
tions of Dr. Royle's Manual of Materia Medica. 
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IB an oil; and thus of uee as an Ailment, and as a supporter 
of the respiratory fanction. It ia an animal oil ; and thus pe- 
culiarly adapted for beiog digested, absorbed, and assimilated 
to the adipose liasuea of the human body. It contains Iodine 
and Bromine; which are useful as Alteratives or blood medi- 
cines, both in PhthiaiB and Scrofula. Their proportion will 
not seem so smalt when the large dose of the oil and its fre- 
quent repetition are taken into account. But their presence 
alone would not he sufficient to explain the utility of the oil- 
It contains also Phosphorus, a general Stimulant, which may 
prove of use when there is a failure of the nervous forces. 

Sometimes the dose of the oil excites a most distressing 
nausea. This may perhaps be prevented by a judicious mo- 
dification of the vehicle. It may be Boated on an aromatic 
^ater, on a bitter infusion, on milk, on wine, or on cold tea, to 
suit v.irioua tastes. In other instances the dose is swallowed 
without inconvenience, but the patient is not fattened, nor is 
hia condition in the least improved by it. In such incurable 
conditions it is probable that there is often an organic disease 
of the Pancreas, or a failure of the function of that gland. For 
it appears that the absorption of fats is partly effected by means 
of an alkali contained in the Pancreatic fluid. When there is 
reason to suspect this cause of the emaciation, it is advisable 
to saponify the oil by shaking it with a sufficient quantity of 
solution of Potash or of Carbonate of Soda. The dose will 
then be in a state of sutution, and ready for absorption. 

Coddiver oil may be used with advantage as a vehicle for 
Iodide of Iron, in scrofulous cases. Two grains of this may be 
dissolved in each ounce of the oil. 

SULPHURIC ACm. 
CIns3 I. Div. I. Ord. II. AciDi. 
Clasa III. Ord. I. Astbingemtia Mi.seraua. 

This medicine acts chemically as an acid in the blood and 
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in the secretions. When dilated it is easily absorbed, and 
meeting in the stomach with an acid secretion, it passes into 
the circulation without being first neutralised. If in small 
quantity, it is neutralized by the slight excess of alkali in the 
blood; if in larger amount, it may exceed this alkali, and dis- 
place and set free other acids in the blood, combining with 
their bases on account of its strong affinities* In all eases it 
increases the quantity of free acid in the system, and tends 
to render the secretions, as the urine, more acid than they 
were before. ( Vide Dr. Bence Jones' Aninud Chemistrjfj p. 49.) 

By this chemical action Sulphuric Acid is rendered wefid 
in alkalinity .of the blood, which may occur in feyers; or of 
the urine, as in Phosphaturia. It thus acts as a RestoratiTe 
Haematic. But it is not right that there should be more than 
a certain quantity of this acid in the system. So that when 
introduced in large quantity it must be excreted. It does not 
appear that it is itself excreted in the urine, though it may 
cause an excess of other acids in that secretion. On this 
point Dr. Bence Jones has made some careful experiments. 
{Anim. Chem. p. 75.) lie finds that Sulphuric Acid does not 
pass ofi* in the urine, either free or in combination, except 
when given in great quantity. Now it is found that Sulphuric 
Acid is of great use as an Astringent in diarrhoea. Placing 
these two facts in juxtaposition, it would seem that the acid, 
which is doubtless absorbed in the first place, must afterwards 
be eliminated from the system by the surface of the bowels. 
This is perhaps because the secretion of this mucous mem- 
brane is the one which is least likely to be deranged by the 
presence of the acid. 

The free acid is an Astringent, and has the power of coa- 
gulating albumen, and causing the contraction of muscular 
fibre. (P. 313.) Though probably neutralized and combined 
while in the blood, it is free before absorption, and after ex- 
cretion. Before absorption it is an Astringent to the surface 
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of tte stomach; after and during excretion, to the surface of 
the bowels. It is useful chemically in alkaline Pyrosis. Its 
astringent property explains its utility in acid dyspepsia, 
vhich appears at first sight incomprehensihle. Lactic acid, 
or some similar acid, is poured out in excess hy the glands of 
the stomach. Sulphuric acid topically constringes the mus- 
cular fibre of the ducts of these glands, and in this way di- 
minisbes their secretion. 

The acid, if in excess iu the blood, may tend to brace the 
system by causing a general contraction of the fibres of the 
Tolnntary muscles. But it is chiefly on account of its anti- 
dyspeptic agency, and its astringent action on the secretions, 
that the title of Tonic has been so often applied to it. 

Next to that of the bowels, the acid appears to act most on 
the secretion of the skin. Probably there also eliminated ia 
a free state, it is thus able to diminish excessive diaphoresis. 

It is applicable in case of Hemorrhage, when this takes 
place from a mucous membrane, for it probably passes oS'in 
email quantities from all the mucous surfaces. It is very use- 
ful in diarrhcoa. ( Vide p. 353.) Being a special Astringent 
to the intestinal mucous surface, it may be useful in malig- 
nant cholera, especially if given in the early stage of that dis- 
order. Dr. Fuller and others have spoken highly of its effi- 
cacy in the last epidemic. It was discovered by Mr. Hera- 
path, of Bristol, to be the active ingredient of a secret medicine 
recommended by the Austrian government as a specific for 
this disorder. It was therefore extensively used at the first 
outbreak of Cholera in 1854, but was afterwards somewhat 
too impatiently rejected for remedies of far inferior efficacy. 
If it were proved to have failed at the height of the epidemic, 
when the disease was the most virulent, it only shared the 
fate of all other medicines. It should be given without hesi- 
tation in large and very frequent doses, considerably diluted 
with water. 




Fotssb is one of those medictoes which have several distioct 
ftctions; but its varions operations are coroparativcly simple 
ia nature, and easy to comprehend. In the solid state it is 
powerfully caustic and corrosive, having a great affinity for 
water, and abstracting it from the animal tissues nith wl 
it ia brought in contact. 

When a dose of the solution, properly diluted with water, 
udministercd internally, it passes Grst into the stomach, and 
either combines with the acid of the gastric juice, or, what is 
more probable, it becomes absorbed too rapidly to be neu- 
tralized by it. It passes then into the blood, and probably 
exists in that liquid in a free state, for the blood already con- 
tains a slight excess of alkali. However this may be, it cer- 
tainly increases the amount of alkali in the system. 

Its hjematic action depends in great part on its power of 
neutraliiing acidity. It is thus useful in cases of acid dys- 
pepsia, heartburn, or gastrodynia, when it combines with the 
excess of acid which exists in the gastric secretion, and pro- 
bably also in the blood. For the same reason it is useful in 
some cutaneous diseases that are connected with disordered 
digestion. It is employed in Gout and nheumatism,* where 
there is obviously an excess of acid both in the blood and in 
the secretions, (p. 238.) 

When Potash is administered in any quantity, it must be 



• Tlie BicirboMteB of rotiu<h und Sodrv lia^e long been eniplojed ii 
nsllo hrn. Dr. Qairod espccialtf recommends the former, i 
doH. {MtJ, Clur. TVaniaelHint, tot. xuTiii., 1665,) 
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excreted from the blood. Theaecretion of alkalies is mainly 
performed by the kidneya, and by their agency we may render 
the nriiie neutral or alkaline, and thus counteract a tendency 
to lithic deposits. { Vlie Soiventa.) For this purpose Potash 
is preferable to free Soda, for the lithate of Soda is compara- 
tively an insoluble salt. 

The salts of Potash with vegetable aclda change into carbo- 
nates while in the blood, and will render the urine alkaline.* 
M. Wiihler, who has demonstrated this fact, fioda that it does 
not occur with the super-salts. Even the neutral salts escape 
'. the oxidation when they are given in such large doses as to 
act on the bowels. 

Potash is thus a Keatorative Haematic, and where, from any 
reason, alkaline matter is needed in the system, it directly 
supplies the want. But it has also other actions which render 
it Catalytic, and which are evidenced in disorders in which 
there ia no such deficiency of Alkali. By dissolving Fibrine, 
it tends to prevent its deposition from the blood.f It thus 
interferes with the inflammatory process, and acts as a general 
Antipblogiatic. It is poaaibly by a similar action that it seems 
able to counteract the deposit of crude tubercle, and eserts 

* It may be worth while to note here that tbii diseoTery of Wiihler though 
it wu new to ua, was in a manner known to our anaestors a c«iitury and ■ 
half ago. An; one who will atudj the old Eogliah medical classics, nill find 
in them the genua of mnay modern idena.aupposed to benorel. "Dr. Pitcsim 
hu demonatrated that the acid aubetancea of vegotablee taken iaCo ihe ito- 
maoh, ate by ibe action of Ihla part, and the lunga and heart, when tbcy come 
into the btODd'Teeeela. tarnod to ahalious." — Mead on Poiiont, 1T02. 

f It alao caneei the destruelion of the albumino-GbrinoDa elemenlg of the 
blood and tiasuea, ao Ibat, by Iheir degenerutiun, the amoDDt of organio mate- 
rials in the urine ia increaeed, and their sulphur at the same lime becomes 
oxidiied into Sulphuric ncid, wbich is found by Dr. Pnrkea to pass oat in (he 
nrioeiDcOMbinalion with the Potash. (Brit, and For. Mtd. Chir, Renica, Jann- 
My, 1853.) The same experimenter finds that there la more Sulphuric acid 
in the urine of Cheumstic fever lliau in that of health; from which it is in- 
H^ ttntd that Potuh may be of use by asaiating in the etiminallon of tbia aoid, 
^b ud Ilmi help to determine the disorder. [B. F. Rib. Jan. 18S4.} 
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a special agency in the prevention and cnre of stmmoiiB dis- 
orders. It is very usefal in the early stage of Phthisis, and 
in all stages of Scrofula. In Syphilis, when occurring in scro- 
fnloQS subjects, Potash has sometimes been used with greater 
advantage than Mercury, 

Potash and salts have been used in Scurvy, by Dr. Crarrod, 
on the supposition that there is in this disorder a particular 
deficiency of Potash in the system. But the facts brought 
forward in the article on Antiscorbutics would seem to be op- 
posed to such an idea. When given in moderate doses, and 
not retained in the system, Potash and its salts pass out into 
the urine, and act as diuretics. 



QUININE. 
Class I. Div. I. Ord. IV. Tonica. 

Though the utility of this important remedy is often of a 
sufficiently direct and obvious character, its precise mode of 
action is enveloped in no small degree of doubt and obscurity. 
This subject has been discussed at some length in the article 
on Tonics. 

It appears from the character and results of its medicinal 
influence, that it is exerted primarily in the blood, and not 
on the nerves.* It is included in the Restorative group of 
Haematics, and the general results of its action differ widely 
from those of a Catalytic Haematic. It produces no marked 
efleet upon the system in health. Its operation consists in 
the cure of general debility, however produced, and in the pre- 
vention of periodic disorders in the blood. Debility depends 
on a want in the blood, and not on any active morbid pro- 

* M. riorry considers that Quina cures Ague bj redaclng the siie of the 
Splcon : but there is no proof that the latter is the Cause of Ague, or that 
Quina has any immediate influence in reducing it 
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ceSB; and there are circumstances which render it likely that 
Ague may be curable by the supply of a similar want. 

Quinine is alao serviceable in Gout, ScrofuiH, Dyspepsia, 
and other disorders; in all of which other medicines, which 
stimulate the secretion of the bile, are more or less applicable. 
Torpidity of the liver is likewise a usaal accompaniment of 
the TariouB forms of debility, and occurs in intermittent, re- 
mittent, typhoid, and yellow fevers; in each of which this 
medicine has been recommended, and used with advantage. 
In fact it may be said, that in all diseases in which Quinine 
is uaed there is a failure in the secretion of bile; and in all 
diseases in which there is ft failnre in the secretion of bile, 
Quinine is serviceable. 

There appears then to be some oonnexioB between these 
two things. Certain of the constituents of the bile are formed 
by the liver out of the blood, for the purpose, apparently, of 
being again absorbed at some part of tho surface of the intes- 
tinal canal. One of these, Taurine, has been shown to be to 
a certain extent analogous to Quinine. And it seems to me 
to be not improbable that this alkaloid may be of service in 
these disorders by supplying the place in the blood of this 
biliary matter, which for some reason may he needful in the 
animal economy, — or that it may actually become changed 
into the latter while in the system. Were this proved, its 
restorative action would be effectually cleared up. 

Quinine may be given with more or less advantage in all 
fevers, whether intermittent or not, care being taken to admi- 
nister it at a time when tho pulse is soft, and the skin and 
tongue moist. The Peruvian bark was named by Geoffroi, 
"the antidote of fevers." 

The Disulpbate of Quinine (or Quina) is the preparation of 
the alkaloid which is most commonly used. 

Arsenic is used in Ague and intermittent disorders, and acts 
OD the Catalytic principle, but is not serviceable in the other 
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cases in which Quinine is used. It is not a Tonic, nor does it 
seem to have any relation to the function of the liver. I have 
thought it advisable to restrict the term Antiperiodie to the 
Catalytics which are used in Ague. ( Vide p. 178.) Qninine 
and Arsenic may both be employed in all disorders which put 
on an intermittent or periodic type. The chief of these is 
Ague or Intermittent Fever. It is perhaps easier to arrest 
the disorder by Quinine than by Arsenic ; for Quinine may 
be given in large doses, which cannot be done with Arsenic. 
Sut the administration of the latter may be continued daring 
the paroxysm, when the great febrile reaction forbids the use 
of the other. The dose of Quinine is apt to disagree with an 
irritable stomach, and to increase the fever. It is generally 
laid down that this remedy should not be administered when 
there is a quick, hard pulse, or heat and dryness of the skin. 
Some however have lately ventured to prescribe it to patients 
in high fever. It appears that there is a particular class of 
patients which in such cases will bear the administration of 
Quinine with impunity: while others are unfavourably affected 
by the smallest dose. 

Dr. Pfeufer, df Heidelberg, recommends to administer it in 
Ague in a single large dose, some time before the paroxysm. 
Quina is given in Typhoid fever by some practitioners. It is 
then also prescribed in very large doses, which are to be con- 
tinually repeated. It has been used in malignant Cholera, 
apparently with advantage. 

It is perhaps at all times advisable to arrange so that the 
medicine shall, if possible, be taken after meals, for it is less 
likely to irritate a full stomach. And when it is thought 
proper to give it to a patient in fever, a small dose of Tartar 
Emetic or Ipecacuanha should be conjoined with it — not, of 
course, suflScient to produce vomiting, but so that an increase 
of the febrile excitement may be prevented. 

Quinine is in all cases better tolerated by the stomach when 
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the dose is considerably dilated with water. When given in 
Cholera, it is best to prescribe ten -grain doses every hour, di- 
lated with half a pint or a pint of cold water, and acidulated 
with Citric acid. 

A combination of Quinine and Iron is often of great service 
in feeble and relaxed conditions, where there is co-ezistent 
Ansemia. 

Quina (the pure alkaloid) is soluble in Cod-liver oil, and 
may often be given with advantage in conjunction with it. 



IRON'. 
Class I. Div. I. Ord. V. CtiALYsHATA. 

It has been shown, in the article on Chalybeates, that the 
action of Iron is of a distinctly Restorative nature. 

There ia in the blood a red colouring matter, called Iliema- 
tosin. It is found by chemical analysis that Iron is an essen- 
tial part of this substance. The existence of the right amount 
of H^ematosin in the blood is of vital importance. It is con- 
tained in cho red globules of the blood. When it is diminished 
in quantity, the number of these red globules is lessened in 
the aame proportion. This produces a paleness of all the 
tissties, an inactivity of the muscular fibre, an impairment of 
ftll the animal functions, and a general languor and debility 
of the whole frame. This ia Anffimia. 

In all cases in which Iron is used there ia a deficiency of 
this red colouring matter; and in all instances of Ansemia 
Iron is appropriate as a remedy. The blood has been analyzed 
before its use, and found to contain a smaller quantity of 
Hsematosin and fewer red globules than in health. After 
its employment the blood has been analysed again, and it ia 
found that the amount of Hsematosin and of red globules is 
increased. 

Iron, then, is given in Anremia. It is also given in cases 
of Scrofula, Cancer, Chorea, Hysteria, and other disorders. 




■when these are attended with Anaemia. When this last 
dition is wanting, it seldom proves efficacious. 

Iron, when given in moderate doses, remains in the 
tern and enters into the composition of the blood. It is 
R Kestorative Ilfematic. 

Some of the Salts of Iron are also Astringent. Thus the 
Sulphate and Scsquiohlorlde tanj, hy their topical action on 
the storouch, be of service in cases of atonic Dyspepsia. 

Some theories that have been promalgated as to the re- 
lative power of the Salts of Iron have already been combated 
hj me, as founded in error. It has been supposed that the 
Frotosults only are possessed of marked remedial efficacy; 
also, that the action of a chalybeate on the blood ia in an 
inverse ratio to its astringent power. But the proved utility 
of the Sesqui chloride is by itself an answer to both of tht 
hypotheses. 

In Aniemia produced hy special causes, as by scrofulons 
nervous disorder, we may often do most good by striking at 
the root ot the evil, — employing a Catalytic medicine which 
shall be able to do this. In simple Anscmia Iron is of more 
use than any other medicine. It should be combined with 
exercise, air, light, and good living. In other disorders a 
combination of drugs is frequently of use. In chronic Ague, 
and in many cases of debility, Iron and Bark may be given 
togellier. Iron and Aloetio purges may bo prescribed in Chlo- 
rosis and Amenorriicca. A mild purgative should be occa- 
eionally given in all cases in nbtuh Iron is used. The Am- 
monio-oitrate of iron, — the compound Iron mixture, which 
contains the Carbonate, — and the Tincture of the Sesquichlo- 
ride, — are perhaps the best of the officinal Chalybeate pre- 
parations. The first of these is the mildest, and the last t1 
most irritant of the three. 








ANTIMONY. 
Cl&ss I. Div. 11. Ord. I. ANTiPHLoaiSTiCA. 
Class II. Div. III. Ord, II. Sedantia SpECirici. 

CImS IV. Ord, II. EXI-ECTOSANTIA. 

Class IV. Ord. V. Diapboretica. 

The best Antimonin! for general purpoees, an"! tlie most 
charactorUtic in Us mode of operation, ia Tartar Emetic. la 
tbis medicine are exhibited three distinct varieties of action. 
The first of the terms which are applied to it above impliea 
that it has a Catalytic action in the blood. As a Special Se- 
dative, it is able to caune nausea and vomiting. And it acts 
upon tlie glands as an Eliminative; being a Diaphoretic and 
an Expectorant. 

Tartar Emetic is one of those metallic salts which do not 
coagulate albumen. It, therefore, ia easily absorbed, circu 
lates readily with the blood, and ia quickly excreted in the urine. 

I have found it convenient to restrict the term Antiphto- 
gittic to those medicines which counteract the inQainmutory 
process by an action in the blood. In this sense it ia appli- 
cable to Antimony; although this medicine is still better abb 
to subdue inflammation by its powerful neurotic action. 

The operation in the blood ia naturally slower thati the 
action on nerve, and is therefore less marked, and less imme- 
diately applicable. Antimony deteriorates and impoverishes 
the blood in very much the same way as Mercury,* and, if 
given in small and carefully-regulated doses, is simply a mild 
Antiphlogistic and Eliminative. It tends to increaae all secre- 
tions, but particularly the exhalation from the skin and lungs, 
independently of the production of nausea (p. 390,} a symptom 
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wtlch ie not brought on by a small dose. It is probable tb&t ' 
& diaphoretic dose of Tartar Emetic is actaally elimioateti 
from tbe skin and mucona roembrnnes. Antimony is appro- 
priate as a Diaphoretic in high fevers, and in cases where 
Opium could hardly be used. But Opium la preferable in 
oases where there is gastric irritation, and a weak compressible 
pulse. J 

Tho action by virtue of which Antimony has gained iUv 
high reputation as a medicine is of a difi'erent kind.* By «a 1 
influence on the part of the nervous system, apparently the 
Vagug nerve, it produces first the state called nausea, and 
afterwards vomiting. The most important symptom in this 
nausea, and in tbe state of system which succeeds the vomit- 
ing, and continues for some time after it, is a depression of 
tbe action of the heart. At the same time tbe mnscular sys- 
tem is relaxed, and the breathing is rendered slower. 

This nausea is not produced to any extent by a mere irri- 
l tent Emetic, such as Sulphate of Zinc, which acts externally, 
i tnd takes elTect immediately. The Antimonial cannot act so 
quickly ; part of it must first be absorbed, so that it may reach 
the nerve. We know that it does not act by outward irrita- 
tion, from tho fact that if the solution be injected into the 
Teina at any part of tbe body, it will equally produce nansea 
nnd vomiting. Antimony has no direct action upon the brain; 
it affects only a part of the nervous system. In tbe nausea 
we recognise a sedative action upon the nerves of the heart; 
Rnd in tho slow breathing, a similar action upon tbe nerves of 
the lungs. But it may be objected that tbe production of J 



* Mlklh* (ap. «<!(., p. 80) attemplB to explain the tbenptutid teOaa of ^ 
Anllmonj on ihe lupposilian Ihnt It hinders the be^iby pruoess of oKjrgNU- 
tion in The blevd. Uui tliero ia noproorilintit doesM, orreMontebelierelt 
Ukvlj. The Mme eipUiuitioa ia giren ij this writer of the opentioD of 
Arsenic, rhosphoms, lljdrocjaQic acid, uid Narcotics. To most ptnoa 
the ifmplonw pnduevJ b; these agents must appe^ir bo widely dislinet I 
MKTcet; to b* «xp]iinkbl« on the stne common gronnd. 




vomiting is not a sedative action, for we koow that the same 
Bymptom may be caused by a mere external Btiroulant. And 
yet there are several reasons which have induced me to con- 
clude that this also is a sedative action. It would be inccQ- 
Btstent to suppose that Antimony could be a Sedative in pro- 
ducing nausea, and a Stimulant in cansing vomiting. We 
have already noticed that a Sedative medicine may affect ner- 
vous force in either of two ways ; it may derange it, or it may 
depress it. (p. 295.) That influence which causes the con- 
traction of the stomach to commence at the pylorus, and to 
result in the expulsion of its contents upwards along the ceso- 
phaguB, is obviously explained hy an action of derangement, 
for it ia an exact reversal of the natural state of things, (p. 
107.) But the effects of derangement are often very similar to 
those of excitation. Thus, convulsions of the muscular sys- 
tem are caused by Hydrocyanic acid, a Sedative — and by 
Strychnia, a Stimulant ; and vomiting is producible by Tartar 
Emetic, a Sedative, — or by an externnl irritant of the mucous 
membrane. 

It 13 by the production of nausea that Antimony becomes 
80 valuable an agent in the control of high fevers and acuta 
inflammations. The force of the heart being diraioiahed, the 
fever is allayed; and the active congestion of the vascular 
system, whether local or general, which was produced by the 
inflammation, and maintained by the violent action of the 
heart, is effectually subdued. At the same time absorption is 
favoured by the removal of the pressure from the capillary 
circulation. 

For its power therefore as a Special Sedative, by which it 
produces nausea. Antimony is used in sthenic inflammations 
generally, especially in those that are rapid, and in which me 
desire a sudden and powerful action. In such cases it is pre- 
ferable to Mercury, — which is a simple Antiphlogistic, acting 
in the blood, and having no operation on nerve. It is thus 




indispensable in Croup. It is very eScacious in slh* 
monia. Lacnncc speaks liigLly of its use in acute BroncMtia. 
In Fevera, Dr. Graves recommends that it should be combined 
with Opium. In inflammation of the lungs it ia particularlj 
applicable, for it exerts a sedative influence over the oervea 
those organs- 

If a small dose be constantly repeated, and gradually in- 
creased to a large one, the system vrill at length be induced 
to tolerate the medicine, and it will not produce vomiting. 
Laennec racommended that it should be given in this way in 
inflammations. Ho considered the production of vomiting 
onadvisttble ; for by that act the system is temporarily excited, 
and a large quantity of the medicine rejected, Trhicb should 
have been absorbed in the blood to work out its action there. 
The soundness of liia views on this point has been generalljr 
admitted by those who have succeeded him. 

Given simply as an Emetic, this medicine has been used ia 
the early stage of acute local infiaoiiDattons, as Ophthalmia 
and Gonorrhcea. It may cut these short at their outset, by 
hindering the tendency of the local irritation to excite the 
force of the heart. When we wish simply to evacuate the 
stomach, as in a case of poisoning, an irritant emetic, as 
Mustard or Sulphate of Zinc, which acts at once without pro- 
ducing nausea, should be preferred: for three reasons. Ita 
operation is more rapid. The distressing condition of nauaea 
\TOuld bo nn aggravation of the existing mischief. And the 
production of nausea, by taking off the pressure from tha ras- 
onlar system, favours absorption, which is the very thing that 
Wc wish to avoid. The object of an antimonial Emetic is not 
BO much to empty the stomach as to make a powerful imprea- 
sion on the system. 

The influence of Antimony on the glandular organs is tB< 
rectly but powerfully intensified by its nanacant action, 
■mall doses it is a simple Expectorant; in nauaeant doses, 
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assists expectoration by relaxing the bronchial tubes, and di- 
minishing the number of the respirations. In a small doae 
it is Diaphoretic; but in large doses it may cause copious 
sweating, by favouring the absorption of fluid into the blood, 
and dilating the capillaries and pores of the sudorific glands. 
In inflammatory habits a small addition of Tartar Emetic 
forms a powerful adjunct to a purgative dose; for by it the 
absorption of the other medicine is assisted, and at the same 
time an over-tonicity of the muscular fibre of the intestine 
may bo diminished. But in relaxed conditions of the system, 
where the intestine is apt to he over-dilated, and Catharsis is 
favoured by Tonic medicines, Tartar Emetic would hinder it. 
Ipecacuanha, a vegetable substance, resembles Antimony in 
all its operations, excepting its blood-action. It is less potent 
as a Neurotic ; less efficacious as a Diaphoretic ; but excels it 
as an Expectorant. 

MERCURY. 

Claaa I. Dlv. II. Ord. I. AMrii-nLOCJSticA. 
Cla.-s I. Uiv. II- Ord. II. AsTisTPHiUTici. 

Class IV. Ord. III. ClTBARTlCA. 

Class IV. Ord. IV. Cholaqooa. 

There are three principal forms in which this medicine may 
be exhibited. Blue-pill contains the metal itself in a finely- 
divided state, as well as a small quantity of the oxide. Ca- 
lomel is an insoluble Chloride of Mercury. From the great 
similarity that exists between the action of these two, it seems 
likely that they are reduced by the gastric or intestinal fluids 
to the same condition. Both must be rendered soluble (p. 00) 
before they can he absorbed. 

Bichloride of Mercury ia soluble in water, and probably 
absorbed without material change. It differs from the other 
two as a medicine, partly, but not entirely, on account of its 



solubility. The ilose required is smaller, for it is mucli more 
powerrul. It ia also much more irritant, being in large doeea 
a corrosive poiBon, and often producing soreness of the throat 
and of the urinary passages. It has been thought to be leu 
likdjr to produce salivation. It ia more frequently used UtJ 
chronic than in acute diaeases. fl 



Tbe Fhysidagical action, — i. e. the ineTitable operstio 
all persona, healthy or diseased, — taay he stated in thrae theorems. 

1. It U absorbed, and pauses into the Mood. 

2. It diKiDlegniteB, or decomposes the blood, and wastes the body. 

3. U is ultiuiateiy escret«il, and passrs out hj someglaodg more than 
bj others, increasing secretloo, both henltliy and morbid. 

1. It IS abiorbed, and pasta inlo the blood. — Without intiatisg on the 
ar);umeDt that a mediclno which produces such n inaDifest effect on tlw 
fluid*, and on rnmoto parts of the system, must or necessity be absorbed 
before it can act, I may be content with the statement tliat Stereurj 
has been discovered in the blood of persons to whom it had been adml' 
nistared. bj WShler, Tiedeninnn, and other chemists. So intimately does 
it become united with organic matter, that it is necessary to submit th« 
blood to I lie process of destructive distillation before the metal can be 
recognised by the proper chemical tests. Not only has mercury tbus 
been disuovered in blood, but it has been detected while maliinK its exit 
from the system, in various excrotiona. It has been found in the urine. 
tbct bilo, the sweat, the snllva, tbe mill, and in pus on the surface of 
ulcers. It has been discovered in the solids aAsr death, as in tho brain, 
the bones, in the cellular tjasue, in serous membranes, and the parti 
about joints, and in the lungs and liver. Mercury, wherever it is 
plied, if applied in [he proper form and manner, is eijually cnjiabla 
ruiching these distant parta and secretions. It can only reach them 
becoming first absorbed into the blood, and passing through tbe eyi 
Mercury, therefore, is absorbed. 

In order to be absorbed, it must be capable of permeating tbe absor- 
bent animal nicmhranes, whether of the stomach or intestine, of tbe slua 
or the pulmonary surface: that is to say, it must be in such a state u 
to bo aolKble in the fluids of those surfaces. It is true that (Eslerlen, of 
Dorpat, has reoenily afSrmed that the particlea of various inaolubia snt^ 
■tancce, among otliers, of liquid mercury and calomel, are capable of 
passing through the animal membranes without first undergoing aolir 
tion. lie says that he has found globules of metallic mercury is tbo 
«ellulBT tissue under the skin of animals, after rubbing in meronrial 
ointment. Dr. Bierensprung has carefully repeated the experiment, and 
discovered no aucb particles. Aulenrieth and ZoUer inserted a strip of 
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gold beneath the skin of iia animal, and on rubbing in the oinlmeiit over 
it, nu stiiin waa perceived. After duuing dogs with large doses orcttlomel 
and mercurial ointnient, I have myself carefullj nooljied the portal 
blood for mercury in the iueoluhlc funu, and hj Ihe aid of that moat de- 
licate of all tests for merourj, the galvanic cumLination of Smithsun, hut 
could find not the leant truce of it. Tbe other oiperiments put on re- 
cord by Prufeaaor QDsterlen hare in my hundv loTiuriabljr led to a nego- 
tivo result. Withuut depending hu much on these negtitive experimenta, 
for such n dependence in nlvrnjrn hnznrdoun, I think it may he most posl- 
tivelj ftffirmed, from vhat ye knon of the function of absorption, that 
sabstanca whatever can pass through a living {and entire) animal 
membrane. Ttthout being in a state of solution and capable of mixing 
frith the fiuids on tbe other side. 

How, then, is this state of solution obtained in the three forms of mer- 
cury in uio an medicines? The problem, in tbe cose of two nt least, iaa 
difficult one; but I may perLaps be able to throw some light upon it. 
Metallic mercury is not capable of solution in any of the nnimnl fluids. 
To whatever part or surface of tbe body we present it, it cannot be dia- 
•olved ; it cannot, therefore, undcr^ro absorption. It is inert. But it is 
capable of undergoing change, and after that ohnngo it may affect the 
animal system. It was long ago sliuwu by Boerhaave, that mercury, 
irben agitated for some time in a flask in contact with nir, became coated 
with a blackish crast. This is on account of an oiidatiun vrhicb the 
mrfoce of the metal has undergone. The crust cousistB partly of prot- 
oxide of mercury. Moreover, mercury, like water and other liquids, 
though to a less extent proportioned to ita great density and high boiling 
point, gives off some vapour at the ordinary teinperature of the atmo- 
Bpbere. Dr. Wright has shown that this vapour undergoes partial ozi- 
dation in the air. It is by the agency of this oside that artisans exposed 
to tbe vapour of mercury become liable to various diseases. Now, m^ 
taltic mercury taken into the stomach produces generally no etTectwhat- 
ever, (except what is due to its weight, &c.,) because in most cases thera 

10 oxygen or air in the intestinal canal, and the metal as drunk is 
quite pure. But sometimes salivation and other mercurial symptoms 
may result. This is either because the metal had been at the first slightly 
hlackened with oxide, or because there happens to exist in the intestine 
sufficient otmospheric air to operate the necessary change. 

In the formation of blue-plll, intended for internal sxhibilion. metallio 
mercury is triturated with confection of roses and powdered llquoricB 
root, in the proportion of one-third of tbe whole weight, until ita glo- 
bules aro mixed in, and reduced to so small a size that they cannot bo 
distinguished with the naked eye. To make mercurial ointment, equal 
parts of mercury and lard are mixed in the same manner, the extinc- 
tion of the metal being commonly promoted by tlip admixture of some 
old or rancid ointment. During these processes, on account of tbe es- 
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treme sabdivisioD of the particles of mercurv, nn infinitely larger inriiM 
is eipoaed U) the action of oxygen, and on appreciable quiDtitj of oiidt 
ia fonoed. 

Dr. Neving finds that mercurial nintmcDt containB on the averaigo ant 
grain of protoxide of mercury in 100 grains ; blue-pill, thre«-qiiuiai at 
a (;rain in 100 graina. The organic matter nould seem to oasist the oii' 
daiioDi for hydrargyrum oum crelS., a preparation analogous Ut lilue-piU, 
but BumeirhAt milder in action, contains only half a jp-ain in 100 graini. 
The protoxide of mercury is, doubtless, the active part in each of th<M 
preparations. 0alibe metallic mercury, it la soluble in many uf ihe 
Animal 6uids. The acids of the gnstric juice, and the lactic nnd butyric 
acids of (he secretion of the skin, are capable of diesoUing it. So abo 
ore the sccretiona of bile, salira. and mucus, tboagh to a less eiteot. 
When the ointment is rubbed into the Ekio, a much larger quantity uf 
metallic mercury is eipcaed to tbo action of the :ur. and cuDverted into 
oxide; so that it would bcquil« wrong to consider tlie portioD of merce- 
ry which we discover in the uietallic state in the ointment to be wholly 
inope rathe. 

Calomel, or Chloride of mercury, is quite as insoluble in trater as the 
metnl itself. But in some manner it is dissolved io the secretions of tha 
stomach or intestines, for when taken intu the stomach it pagaos into the 
ayatem, and produces the characteriatic effei-ts of mercury. It was 
pointed out by Hunter that it is slightly soluble in the saliva, and can ba 
tasted distinctly when it baa been chewed in the mouth for some time- 
It seems also to be soluble in the mucous aecretiona, for its vapour ob- 
tains eo trance through the pulmonary membrane. 

In what manner ia itthug dissolvedT Miolhc, a diatinguished French 
chemist, to whom is owing the acknowledgment, that by hia reaeardiM 
be has thrown a clearer light on many an obscure point in Iherapenlin^ 
considers that calomel is dissolved simply and solely by meana of alka- 
line chlorides contained in the animal secretions, especially the gaatrie 
juice. By these a amall proportion of the insoluble protochloride is ooa- 
Tcrled into soluble bichloride of mercury. Minihe considers that not 
only calomel, but all mercurial preparations, give rise to the production 
of bichloride of mercury during the process of digestion, and that all 
their therapeutic and toxic eSecLs are owing to this aalL We find that 
when calomel ia long boiled in pure water, a small proportion of bichlo- 
ride (fig CI,] is formed, a subcbloride (Hg, CI) being probably produced 
at the same time. This transformation lakes place more readily with a 
BOlution of an alkaline chloride, but requires long digestion and a high 
temperature, and even then the amount of soluble Ilg CI, produced is but 
email. The affinity of the chloride of sodium, or chloride ufammoniom, 
for the biohlorido of mercury, is thought to be the chief cause of its for- 
mation. In a number of experiments made out of the body, Hiolbe 
Jpand that if ten grains of finelj-pojvdered calomel be digested for tw«^- 
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ty-four hours in threo ouncca of distillfld water, in which are dissolved 
ten grains of chloride of Bodium and chloride oF otnnioniuni. at the end 
of that time about one-fiflh uf a grain of bichloride will be diesolved. On 
aach facts be builds hts staiement, that aurrosive 8ublitnnl« is the one 
only niercnrinl which nets ou Ihe system. For he Ends that the protoi- 
ide, binoiide. and all protosalta and persalla of niercury, undergo the 
Bmme tmnsfurmatiDn, the protoxides and prolosalls yielding about as 
mach bichloride as tlie colaincl, hut the peroxide and the soluble persalls 
Tery muRb more. 

But it B^ems to me that there ia very great doubt an to the correctness 
of this theory. The soluble chlorides in the gastric juice would scnrcely 
be sufficient for the purpose proposed. This is alfo the opinion of CEttin- 
The stomach -secretion contains only '5 in 100 of solid matters, and 
scarcely one-tenth of thai consists of alkaline chlorides. As the action 
n tbe calomel diminishes in a rapid ratio with the dilution of ibe salt, 
lie amount of the latter present seems l«o small to be able to effect any 
enoh change as that supposed. Moreover, the time naturally allowed 
for digestion ia the stouincb liquid, and the beat of the body at which 
the digestion is carried on, are both much less than what was allowed in 
tlie experiments of Mialhe. 

Being, therefore, still in much doubt and uncertainty as to this matter 
of the solution uf calomel, I haTe lately made some cxperiuieiita with the 
hope of tlirowing some light on the subjuct. These, us far aa tboy 
have yet gone, for 1 mean to continue and extend them — lead me to sup- 
pose that the bile exerts a far greater solvent action on calome) than any 
other reagent that the drug would be hkcly to meet with in the stomach 
or intestine. 

The plan upon which these experiments are conducted ia simply to 
digest five grains of fine and pure calomel, at a lemperalure of 100°, for 
twenty-four hours, frequently shaking, in one ounce of water holding in 
■olution five per cent, of the material of whose solvent powers trial is to 
be made. The acid of the stomach, lactic acid, is tried in this manner. 
Bile is experimented with. So are solutions of the chlorides of so- 
dium and ammonium; and glucose, produced during digestion in tlie 
intestinal oannl, — a material which some French Chemists have affirmed 
to be possessed of the power of holding in solution in water certain very 
insoluble substances. Of all of these, bilo, as obtained freab from tbo 
carcase of the ox, is the only liquid that dissolves even an appreciable 
amount of calomel under the circumslances stated. Such is the general 
result of the experiments which I hare made, a detailed account of which 
had belter be postponed until I have completed that further investigation 
of the subject which I propose. I cannot at present pronounce any de- 
cided opinion as tn the exact chemical condition to which the calomel is 
reduced by t!ie action of the bile. Thi3Becretionoontiiiiis,froquontly,an 
oda. It might seem probable that this would decompose the 
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chloride of merourj, and form the black oxide. This is certainly the 
active ingredient in blue<pill, and to eoppoee it formed from calomfll 
would at once provide us with an explanation of the eimilaritj of the 
action of these two medicines. In adopting this explanation, we should 
encounter at once two difficulties. Firstly, the bile, if alkaline, would 
not dissolve the protoxide of mercury, which, in the case of a substaaes 
which had not passed beyond the stomach, might be acted on by the acid 
gastric juice. On the other hand, the bile, as was the case with tbst 
which I used, may be as nearly neutral as possible, and thus coold hardly 
form any protoxide. The bile contains an acid, tanrocholic or chol«e, 
united with soda. It is just possible that, by a mutual reaction between 
this and the calomel (Hg CI,) taurocholate of mercury and chlwide of 
sodium (Na CI,) might be formed, and the former salt absorbed. IIow^ 
ever this may be, — inasmuch as it seems that bile dissolves calomel tea 
much groater extent than a comparatively strong solution of an alkalias 
chloride, — I think we have but little reason to suppose, with Bfialhs, 
that this calomel is only absorbed as bichloride. In conjunction witib 
the solvent part of the bile, the mercurial may undergo absorption ; sad 
when afterwards, it has to quit the system, it seems to do so in main 
part by the secretion of the liver, just because it is soluble in it. 

Bichloride of mercury, on account of its solubility and corrosive pow^, 
is far more active and poisonous than calomel. It is not, however, imme- 
diately absorbed. It is first precipitated by albuminous substances in 
the gastro-intestinal secretions, and the albuminate of mercury is next 
dissolved by means of alkaline salts. (This takes place with a minuts— 
t. f. medicinal dose. A large quantity corrodes the stomach.) 

AVith roi^arvi to the mercurial preparations as considered in theaggre> 
gate, or i^nMpa^ed with one another, "whether or not we admit the bichlo- 
rivle theitry of Mialhe, the following statement may, I think, be mad« 
with tolorable ov>ufideuoe: — The same amount oftHirrcury in a solublfjcrm 
will /»/xh/m(Y ti/iruyjr tht sxtmg rficct u}*on ihesamf system. Thus the effects 
of twi jjmins of calomel may be compared with those of one-tenth of a 
grain ot\vrrv»#ive sublimate. But if all the calomel were diisi^lved, the 
activm would Ih> one hundred times greater. We have just enough ec^ 
vent matter in the ordinary human system to take up jj^th part of the 
calomel, and no mv>re ; the rest passes out with the faeces. 

Ileiuv this j^reat difference between insoluble and soluble mercurials. 
The first* as calomel, an? variable agents. Their action does not in re- 
ality depend much on the dose given. This may often be increased with 
little eff^eot. In til the amount of solvent matter in the stomach or bow- 
el* is iuorvAstvl. the amount of mercury taken into the system will be 
much the same. In fevers and cholera, when the dissolving power is 
little, and the function of absorption at a low ebb, calomel may oden. be 
^vured in with no effect at all. As the patient recovers, a dangerous 
saIiY:ftciou may occur; and in some idiosyncrasies, some peculiarly sua- 
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ceptible states of the absorbent sarfnces, one to tn-o grnini of cnloniel in 
the Blomnch. or one drachm of mercurinl oiDtmeDt rubbed iulo the skin, 
may be fuHoired bj violent mercurialUni, or produce necroais of the jaw, 
wad dealb. Thus iho nctioD of calomel and blue-pill depends on the sjs- 
teni, rather ihnn on the dose, and is bo far tariable. Thua when n patient 
asserts that hia consUtution cannot bear mercnrj, it is adTifable to be 
cavtiouB, and of\en better (« iidiniiii«ter a small dose of the solubte than 
a large dose of ilie inHoluble prcparntiona. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that in all cnset a minute doae of 
bichloride of mercnry can be Bubi<tituted for a large one of the chloride 
or of blue-pill. The whole of the suluble aalt comes immediately in 
conlaet with the mucous surface, and exerts on it a corroding and irri- 
tant action. Not to the insoluble preparation. Oradoallj and very 
■lowlj acted on b; the solvent, the mercurial matter which is disaolred 
passes through the intestinal membrane ioto the blood, as fast as the 
eolution lakes place — not remaining long enough to irritate. We may 
diminish the irritation produced bj the snblimnte bj making it into a 
firm pill with some organic mailer. This pill will take some time to 
dissolve; and thus (he irritation produced lij the whole dose of subli- 
mate acting on the mucous surface at once will be escaped. Mialhepro- 
poaes to imitate tlie natural conditions of absorption bj precipitating the 
sublimate with white-of-egg, and dissnlving this albuminate with chlo- 
ride of Hodium. But the albuminate, if given alone, is gradually dissolved, 
at least in part, in the intestine, and thus white-of-egg can hardly be 
considered an antidote to corrosive sublimate in cases of poisoning, ex- 
cept where the product of its union with the mercurial is rapidly and 
completely eliminated by vomiting. Before quitting this subject, I may 
touch on one more point connected with the therapeutic history of oorro- 
sive Eublimate. I conceive that the reason why it so seldom produces 
nlivntion is simply that it is administered in such smnll doses on account 
of its irritant action. When the usual action of mercury on the system 
is produced by pushing this remedy to a sufficient extent, snliratiou takes 
place as one symptom of that operation. Not that I would recommend 
Uie use of larger doses, for it is seldom at all necessary to induce saliva- 
tion in those cases where the sublimate is most used — i. i. in secondary 
syphilis, and in chronic diseases. 

As to the doses and mode of administration of the mercurials in com- 
mon use, I may make two remarks; — Firstly, that very much smaller 
doses of calomel and blue-pill, than such as are usually given will pro- 
duce much the same efTcclB, because sufficient to cihaust the solvent 
power of the system. Thus Dr. Law has shown that one-twelfth of a 
grain of blue-pill given every hour for twenty-four hours will produce a 
salivalion. Then, as to the particular mode of giving these medicines, 
I believe thattheresulton the system is just the same eveutually, whether 
we rub ill the ointment, give the medicine by the mouth, or cause fumes 
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of calomel or the oiide to be absorbed by tho 
mucous Burfnce, The diOereoee seems to be thisr tlieeOectof 
ointmeDl, rigbily applied, is moE^t constant; that of cfttomul anil bloe- 
pill internally, more variable; ibat of the rumigatiuD, the must lariabi* 
of all. Surgcuos will he guided in thoir eelection by iheir experieniM^ 
pnrticular cases, or clasaes of cases. 

Id many old historic of syphilis, it is too painfully apparent' 
that a Iiirgo part at least of the recorded sjmploniB was due to tkei 
mous amuuuts of mercury giTen, This practii^c genemJIy 
TiotioD that the elimination of the morbid poison depended oolely 
continiinnco and dejirw of snliration. A practice also beooroti 

usual, and, as I think, for many reuaona, properly 

oombinnlion of a mercurial with opinm. Many of tho recorded eSeotaoF 
these two in fevers, etc, are probably attributable to the opium alone, 
the calumet which accompanied it not being easily absorbed in euch 
cues; and in syphilis, wbcn there is already salivation, or « ben it is 
difficult to produce it, the combination of calomel with opium is dan- 
gerous. By it the mineral poison ii concentrated in tba blood, and hin- 
dered from being eliminated. By this the various so-called racmirid 
diseases may be caused ; or a tremendous determination toviards 
gion of the salivary glands may lead to results of a still more dan 
kind. 

Theorem 2. — Mrmiry disinleipntes or decomposes Ihe blood, oi 
vaaiti Ihe tw?y.— This is the systemic action of mercury, on which too 
much stress cannot possibly be laid. Dr. Wright baxannlyxed thohlooil 
of patients under mercnnal action. It is materially changed. Il con- 
tains more water, and is more prone to putrefaction, than healthy blood. 
The fibrine, albumen, and red globules, are diminished in amount, nod 
a vary fetid fatty matter is present in large quantity. The following Ii 
an average of three nnalyses of blood from men under mercurial influ- 
ence:— Water, y27'6; Jibrino, 2-4; nllramen, 6T'2: red globulea, 94-5; 
oil. 4-1 ; fetid fat, soluble in ether, 9-5; bbIIs, 3-7; loss, 5'1=IOOO. Mr. 
Smith has observed that the blood coagulates with difficulty. When co- 
agulated, it is cupped and buSed ; but it is the buffy coat of ansemii^ 
nut of iuflnnimulory blood ; the clot appears rotten, and is easily 

The mercurial, then, by some inscrutable chemical power, of 
nature we knu\v nulbing, is able to decompose the blood; by soma 
Btructive agency, it deprives it of one-third of its fibrine. one-seventh of 
ita albumen, one-sixth or more of its globules, and ut the same lime loads 
it with a fetid mailer, tba product of decomposition. Suoh pnwai-j 
possessed by few iilher medicines, and certainly exerted by none ii 
same degree as by mercury. It is an BRent of terrible ootivity, 
may well he cautious how we handle it. 

Bj this artiGcial disease that it produces, it may cnu^e, irben pi 
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:cess, Tarious constilutional iliBordera of » rery Berious kind. As 
Agents which irapoveriBh the blood drive it to the tineucE for its rpplcnisb- 
meot, And thus give work for the absorbents, eo mercurf nnst«8 tbe 
ftvme, causes the bod; to become thin nnd feeble, the fitce pallid, and 
diminishes the DerToua o n«rgy. It maj also excite the febrile ur Ijrphoid 
caodition called " mercurial ciethism," or a disease of the skin of a squa- 
mous or ec);emnloi]s chnrncter, as the "hydrargyria," described by Alloy 
in 1804. To remedy these disorders, which are produced by retention 
of mercury in the blood, we should employ eliminatives, especially saline 
purges. During tbe action of mercury, the system is, ns it were, dis- 
armed, and thuB moTO exposed to the notion of various irritating causes, 
as oold, which produce a low kiud of inflammation, especially of the 
BiDCOUS surfaces. The patient must for this reason be kept warm and 
quiet during its operation. 

Tbeorein 3. — Mercury i» vltimatfly excrrled. It passes oid by at/me 
glands more than bij others, incrtasing secretion, both heall/ii/ and morbid. — 
Small as may be tbe amount of the metal absorbed, it is an netive poison 
while in the blood. It cannot remein there—the systeni strives to reject 
it; it is accordingly excreted, still in a soluble form, by means of various 
glands. A necessary condition of its eicmlLon is, that it shiiuld be 
dissolved by the fluid which pMSCS through the glandular apparatus. 
Mercury, as it exists in the blood, appears to be Huluble to some extent 
in most of the natural secretions. While passing into them, it increases 
their amount, according to the general rale of eliminative medicines. It 
■a cathartic; it has been detected in the fiecnl evacuation ofier rubUng 
in meruurini ointment. It is cholngogue, and has been discovered in 
the bile of dogs to which it hnd been administered, by Buchhcim. It is 
diuretic, and has been fonnd in the urine, in spite of the notion of Mur- 
ray that the phosphoria acid in that secretion is incompatible with it. 
It increases the secretion of the skin ; and on administering a course of 
sulphur after one of mercury, black sulphuret of mercury has formed on 
the surfaco of the body. It increases the saliva, but dues not do this 
nntU ■ considerable amount has become collected in the blood. When 
Am cannot carry oS* the poison in sufficient quantity — when the 
Wt power of the urine is exhausted— when the bowel in prevented by 
M from eliminating the mercury, then, as a last resource, the sali- 
' my.glsndi step in, and in the saliva the metal finds an exit. This symp- 
tom, therefore, on the terrible development of which that may result from 
the over-administration of mercury I will not now enlarge— this symptom 
is a sign that the constitution is saturated with the remedy, and any great 
increase in the degree of salivation should warn ns to discontinue it. 
For it is to be observed that the salivation is not intended to cure the 
system of tbe previous disease, bat simply to cure the system of the 
mercury. The metal bos been found in the saliva by Lehmann. 

When giveninsmallamount, tbe mercury acts most on the secretions of 
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the liver and the intestinal canal. The reason why it acts upon the 
latter is simple. Mercary not only aagments healthy, bat causes morlNd 
secretion. The nitrogenous elements of the blood which it destroys can- 
not remain in the system, any more than the mercury itself. Decom- 
posing matter is a poison in the body of a living animaL To the intestinal 
glands is ordinarily allotted the function of evacuating matters in a state of 
active decomposition. These are increased in amount by the exhibition 
of mercury. Even from a small dose of this the fsBces acquire a pecu- 
liarly graveolent and altogether unnatural character, and contain conn, 
derable quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen gas and hydrosulphate of 
ammonia, — ultimate products of organic decomposition, which are said 
by Liebig to be undiscoverable in healthy faeces. These substances doubt- 
less result from the action of mercury on the blood, into which it has 
passed from the upper or absorbent portion of the bowel, and from which 
it is evacuated in their company by means of the lower or eliminating 
portion — the ileum and large intestine. But when the intestinal secre- 
tion is repressed by opium, or more work is thrown on the bowel than it 
can perform, these noxious matters, too, pass into the saliva, and add a 
most nauseous savour to the metallic taste of the mercury. 

Children and old persons are both salivated with difficulty. Dr. Graves 
ascribes this to the non-development of the parotid glands in the former, 
and their shrunken state in the latter. Mialhe attributes it to the defi- 
ciency of chlorides in their secretions, and states that they can easily be 
brought under the influence of mercury if corrosive sublimate be admi- 
nistered instead of calomel. 



"We have next to consider the therapeutic operations of 
Mercury. It is Iliiematic and Eliminative. 

1. As Iloematic medicines, Mercurials have a double action. 
They counteract inflammation in general, and the poison of 
Syphilis in particular. They thus belong to the first and 
second orders of Cataljtics. Mercury is Antiphlogistic and 
Antisyphilitic. 

Mercury deteriorates the blood, diminishing iu it the 
amount of fibrine and corpuscles. As an anti-inflammatory 
agent, it may be thus compared with Antimony and Blood- 
lettinET. The immeiliate efl!ect of Blood-lettincr is mechani- 
cal; that of Antimony, nervous; that of Mercurv, haematic. 
Bloo^Metting weakens the force of the heart bv diminishing 
the pressure on the vessels: Antimony diminishes the pres- 
sure on the vessels by weakening the force of the heart ; and 
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Mercury does both of these things by impoverishing the 
blood. Thus all of them favour absorption, and counteract 
effusion ; but, from its nature, the action of Mercury is slower 
than that of the others, and for the same reason more lasting. 
To produce this action on the blood, the Mercurial should be 
continued until some effecton the mouth is perceived, but not 
BO as to cause copious salivation. This symptom is a sign 
that the blood is aufScieotly saturated with the medicine. 
This point will be sooner reached if the Mercury be conjoined 
with Opium,* so as to prevent it from passing out directly by 
the bowels. Any ill result ia less likely to occur if the patient 
bo kept warm and quiet while under the influenceof the me- 
dicine. On account of the durable and effectual nature of 
its action, Mercury is of great use in preventing the process 
of efifusion, and in causing the absorption of effused products. 
It is thus employed with advantage in Pleurisy, and in other 
membranous inflammations. Next to these, it is most useful 
in inflammations of the liver and brain. It is inferior to An- 
timony in fevers and rapid inflammations, because slower in 
operation, and without any direct action on the nervous sys- 
tem. Antimony arrests inflammation by reducing the pulse; 
Mercury reduces the pulse by arresting inflammation. 

Ill cases of primary Syphilis, Mercury is by far the best 
medicine with which we are acquainted. It is generally used 
in all eases except where there ia deep-rooted sci'ofula, or 
marked debility, or a sloughing and irregular condition of 
the primary sore. {Dr. Pereira.) It should always be given 
in Iritis. In Periostitis, and secondary eruptions, Iodide of 
Potassium is generally preferable. 

In diviJinf; under three cliiuf heads the cmm of syphilis which may 
previousljr under tbe influence of the poiEon, 



* Bat the cambinntion of Meraur; with Opium should not be perBernred in 
too grent rtneitent. By preTenlingthcpnassge of tbeinelal by tlie bowel:', 
Duuies il to determine to the salirary glands. It; Ibis exceuice and dunge- 
11 ■■liTation, exfolitilloD of the jiir, eio., may bo produced. 

20 
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I am only expressing & view of the sabject which I believe to be common 
at the present day. 

A fresh sore results from venereal infection. During four to five days 
the inoculated poison must work in the tissues about the surface of this 
sore, before it can be sufficiently elaborated to affect the general system 
through the blood. If, during this time, the sore sloughs, then the poison 
is destroyed and sloughed away before it is ripe. If we produce this 
effect by caustics, being sure that we are in time, the same occurs. Then 
we need not, I think, administer mercury. 

In a second class of cases the sore ulcerates. Its edges are rough and 
jagged. It has not sloughed away; but the poison, having ripened, has 
passed along the absorbents to the. glands in the groin. These swell 
and suppurate, and with the pus the poison is discharged: it does not 
further affect the system. In such a case, we need not, I think, admi- 
nister mercury. 

In the third case, the inflammation on the surface of the sore is of the 
adhesive kind. The edges are raised, the surface is somewhat cupped. 
The whole has a horny feel. There is little irritation ; no sloughing. It 
is the chancre of Hunter and Carmichael, more or less marked. We will 
suppose that the period of ripening has passed. The poison now infects 
the blood; it does not stop at the glands or inflame them. It passes 
straight into the system at large, and a rash declares that the constitution 
is affected. When a chancre of this kind is destroyed by nitric acid, or 
some other caustic, then all may go well; but when it has had time to 
mature, then, I think, we should administer mercury. We must intro- 
duce the only medicine of which we are thoroughly conTinced that it 
possesses the power of efficiently striving with the enemy who by subtle 
means has now effected an entrance within our stronghold. 

The blood-operation of Mercury, by which it is enabled to 
counteract morbid processes, is involved in considerable ob- 
scurity. The same must be said of all Catalytic medicines. 
Dr. Billing {Principles of Medicine^ p. 73) is of opinion that 
Mercury acts by contracting the capillary vessels. I have 
already stated my reasons for dissenting from this notion 
(p. 198.) The same author denies the specific action of Mer- 
cury in Syphilis. But if we only admit that there is no other 
medicine that will cure primary Syphilis so well as Mercury, 
we cannot then surely deny that its action in that disorder is 
of a special nature. He considers it to be neither stimulant 
nor sedative. — ^but tonic. {Op. cit, p. 101.) No one of these 



terms appears to me to be strictly applicable, but perhaps the 
last is tbe best of the three. 

A porrect host of theories have at various times been brou);ht forward 
H to tbe (peciitl action of mcrcurj in Bjphilis, nnd ita influence over 
other disorders. When first proposed liy Paracelaus und the cliemio 
Bohool, it was considered that merciirj noted Ly supplying a component 
p»rt to the human body. Tbe disciples of this man wore told tlmt the 
body itself coDaisted of salt, sulptiur, nnd mercury; tlint nnj of these 
three, when in relative excess, was capable orcnusing disease. Mercury, 
being volatile, produced tremors, mortifications, mudnetis, and delirium. 
Sulphur caused fevers and phlegmons. Salt generated stone, gravel, 
gout, and colic. A deficiency in mercury being the cause of syphilis, 
was one reason why the remedy was given to counteract it. 

Tbe first exposition of the mechanical theory of the action of mercury, 
commonly attributed to Boorhaave, nnd which held its ground for so long 
a time after him, is to be found, as far ns I know, in the treatise, "De 
Mercurio," of Job. Detlingcr, in 1658. He ascribed the effects of mer- 
cury to the penetrative power possessed by ita globules. "Ocourrunt in 
argento vivo via penetrntiva, scparutiva, et mundificativa, tarn in metallis 
quftm in animnlibus, uode isttl non solum corpora maiime dura pooctrat, 
«ed etian per os exhibitum nonnunquam aii;}.!^ xm atoisSijTu; carncm 
penettftsse, perque exlorioris corporis mc.itus ruraus exeipissc," (p. 8.) 
The notion of Boerhanve was of a more subtle kind. " If mercury," he 
esjd, "is mixed witb other liquids, and amotion impressed on both of 
them from the same cause, the mercury will be carried much more 
•wiftly, and will keep its motion longer than the other liquids, where- 
fore its particles impinging on the less moved particles of the fluids, will 
peoetrate, divide, nnd comminute them by a certain force arising from 
the excess of its velocity, and will impress a greater motion upon them." 
lie supposed that in this manner the lymph collecting in the smaller 
vessels was broken up and dispersed. Drs. Pitcaim, Perry, and Mend, 
in England, adopted a similar notion, sup)>osing that the particles of 
matter which constituted disease were broken by the weight and friction 
of the heavy globules of mercury. The determination of mercury to- 
wards the salivary glands was also mechanically explained. The impe- 
tus given to the weighty metal by the action of the heart was so great 
that it was carried along the carotids upwards in the direction of those 
glands rather than to other parts of the body. Another mechanical no- 
tion which came nearer to the truth was, that mercury in transuding 
outwards through the pores of the skin, eliminated the venereal poison 
by pushing it before it. Vincent Brest conceived that this metal entan- 
gled and absorbed the syphilitic virus in much the same manner us a 
Bponge does water. 

Al a later period, when the mechanical school had declined, and the 
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IheiirieB of Sjdenhnin nnd the hnmorftlistB came into vogue, it was Bup. 
posed by aany that Ihe poison wos c&st out of the system by raciins of 
the BBlivBry aecretion. This niatdke coopled with the ororlooking of 
other means of elimination, led to the most fatal errors in practice. 
A symptom at all times iucoDTenient, and which should act as » win- 
ing of the complete saturation of the system nith mercury, -waM pndMi 
to an extent vbioh became dangerons, or even deatructire. 

The theory of the cure of »;philJn propounded by Jobn Hunter, asd 
maintained by tnnny since his time, is, that two poisuna canuot work 
in the Bjslem at the same time; so that when the poison of mercaty 
has its way, the poison of syphilis mnel yield. Now, ibis theory ij 
obviously most unroanonable. Without pausing to argue that two 
morbid poisons may really co-eiist in the syslem — a fact which ia noir 
admitted by all pathologiata — we may simply nsk, whether m^rcDij, an 
active ageot from without, is a poison in iho same Fense aa sypbUbF 
If so, tben nr!ienic nnd opium are so also. But cannot a man who ia 
under tho influence of mercury be poisoned by arsenic or by opimnr 
Most nsanrcdly he can, Then two poisons can exist in the system al tha 

Many writers nt the present dny speak of mercury aa a apecifie, and 
seem to cfinaider Ihnl it neutrnllzes syphilis much in tlie aniue waru 
an ncid di>es nti nlkali. Indeed, this very comparison tioa been nppliaJ 
to the case. But it cannot be appropriate except in an eztreniely men- 
phoricnl sense. As an eipression of anything in the shape of a Ikcl — 
as we know nothing of the nature of the poison of syphilis — it mast be 
worthless. With an acid and an nlkali the neutralixation is tuutnal; 
but if mercury oeutrtiliics syphilis, it is certain that syphilis does not 
neutralise mercury. The metal it a poison while it remains in the kj»- 
teni, nnd must leave it Irofore health onn be re-established. ThapvalM 
therefore fails. In a strict sense, it is probable thnt no morbid p<niiM 
can be neutralized. It may be destroyed, or got rid of by evacuaUOD. 

It ia clear that Mercury has tho power of dostrojlng or 
couoteractiog the lethal iaHucnce of certain blooil-poisona, 
eapeiMallj that of Syphilis. W e have also seen that this metat 
in some manner destroys a part of the solids of tlie blood, and 
eliminates them from the system in an iiltered or decomposed 
form. Now Syphilis itself also decomposes and deteriorates 
the Wood, It seems to me that the only way in which we can 
give a consistent explanation which shall dovetail and reoon- 
cile these various phenomena, is to suppose that the metallio 
agent, when given in Syphilis, first of all exerts its destrnctive 
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energy upon the infected particles of the blood, which may 
be supposed to be already prone to decomposition. Like the 
caustic which destroys the tissue that has been bitten by a 
rabid dog, and prevents the fermentation of the virus which 
would else result in Ilydrophobia and death, — but in a far less 
obvious manner, — the Mercury may assail the syphilitic poi- 
son, and the parts of the blood upon which it has exerted its 
action, and by destroying them and it together, and sweeping 
them away in company with itself by the glandular outlets 
of the body, may prevent any further working of this mor- 
bific element on the system. { Vide p. 219.) 

2. Mercury, being unnatural to the blood, passes at length 
out of the system through the glands, and nets as an Elimina- 
live. Like Antimony, it tends to increase all the secretions in 
the body. But whereas Antimony acts especially on the secre- 
tions of the skin and pulmonary membrane, Mercury tends 
particularly to excite the functions of the liver and bowels, 
being Cathartic and Cholagogne. When its action has pro- 
ceeded to such a point that the system is thoroughly infected 
with it, it acts as a Sialagogue. Of its true eliminalive ac- 
tion we have better proof than has yet been obtained in the 
case of Antimony; for Mercury has been found to pass into 
the alvine excretions, and into the saliva, by M. Lehmann; 
and discovered in the bila of dogs to which it had been ad- 
ministered, by M, Buchheim. 

For the purpose of acting upon the liver and bowels, Mer- 
curials are frequently used in disordered digestion and cases 
of hepaticderangement. In Intermittent disorders, Debility, 
Gout, Rheumatism, and Scrofula, small doses of Mercury are 
often of service. I iave endeavoured to show (p. 177} that 
in these cases tbey may prove indirectly tonic, by restoring to 
the system some of the wanting elements of bile, which are 
normally secreted by the liver for the purpose of being re- 
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absorbed into the system. In such cases we must by no meaus 
combine it with opium. This combination may be suitable in 
some peculiar cases of local inflammation; but it often hinders 
the proper action of Mercury instead of promoting it, and 
checks the elimination which is attended with such advantage. 

In incipient and chronic cases of Scrofula, consumption, 
and mesenteric disease, it is possible that Mercurials may act 
yet in another way. They no doubt stimulate the formation 
of the Pancreatic secretion, which is similar in nature to the 
saliva. By doing so they may assist the absorption of the 
fatty matters of the food in the case of thin and emaciated 
subjects, in whom it is probable that the function of this gland 
is frequently impaired. ( Vide p. 877.) 

Mercury assists the operation of all other medicines which 
act upon the secretions. In cases of hepatic dropsy it helps 
the action of Diuretics, and tends to remove the cause of the 
congestion, by stimulating the function of the liver. 

Some have, without sufficient reason, assumed Calomel to 
be a Sedative when given in large doses. To act in this way, 
very large doses have been recommended and given in fever 
and malignant cholera. Calomel is naturally an insoluble 
substance ; and in these cases the function of absorption is at 
the very lowest ebb ; so that it is probable that the large doses 
are often left unabsorbed, and pass out of the bowels very 
much as they entered, producing scarcely any more effect 
than so much chalk mixture. 

Were we to believe all that has been said about this drug, we should 
welcome in it a cure for all the ills that afflict humanity, the veritable 
panacea of the old dreamers. Unfortunately we cannot do this. But 
it is an agent of wondrous properties, a remedy of vast and varied 
power ; perhaps, altogether, the most useful in our Pharmacopoeia. It 
is the very prince of that class of remedies, unfortunately too few, that 
are capable of entering the system, of grappling with a disease in the 
blood, and of coming oflf victorious in the struggle. 

Putting aside for the moment its use in the phlegmasise and in chronic 
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disease, were it only for its power in syphilis, it would be of the utmost 
Talue to us. The syphilitic poison is connected in some manner or other 
with about half the diseases of towns. Is it likely to die out? Fordyce, 
on being asked this question, replied with another — Are men becoming 
tired in the pursuit of pleasure? The great moral ulcer of our social 
system, in spite of all the efforts of philanthropists and legislatures, is 
hardly likely to be healed so long as men continue in their present state 
of mind. 

"Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas.'' 

Moreover, it is said, and I think with a fair show of reason, that syphilis 
is even gaining upon us in London. Is it wise then to do what some 
would advise, to let the only valuable weapon with which we are armed 
against it drop through our fingers? The more we know of its real 
mcUons, of the mystic processes of its absorption and operation on the 
system, and of the comparative physiological tendencies of the various 
forms in which it is administered, the better shall we be able to wield it 
with skill and effect. In a line of investigation and of patient experi- 
ment on disease and remedy lies our best and wisest course; and so long 
as we steadfastly pursue this widening path, so long at least we physi- 
cians can say, that at the bottom of our box of Pandora there lies a Hope 
which is not yet flown. 



IODINE. 

Class I. Div. II. Ord. II. Antistphilitica. 
Class I. Div. II. Ord. III. Antiscrofulosa. 

The readiest and best way of obtaining tbe beneficial effects 
of Iodine is by the use of Iodide of Potassium. This is a very 
soluble salt. The peculiar virtues of Iodine are not impaired, 
but rather improved, by its chemical combination with the 
alkali. And when we administer the Iodine itself, as in the 
tincture, there is no doubt that after entry into the blood it 
combines with some alkaline base. 

In thus combining with an alkali, — suppose it to be Soda, — it forms 
an Iodide of Sodium, along with an lodate of Soda. Thus we have 
something more than an Iodide. The lodate is more irritant, and is apt 
to produce gastric pains. These may be caused by the commercial Io- 
dide of Potassium, when, as is frequently the case, that salt contains an 
lodate of Potash. {Leroi/,) 
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H the nae of Iodine be contiDaed for some timei it has the 
eflbot of impoverishiDg the blood. It sometimee piodnoeB a 
vesicular eruption on the skin, and causes a considerable de- 
gree of irritation of the mucous membrane of the nose and 
ejes, — ^with some fever. 

The preparations of Iodine exert in the blood some spedal 
actions of a Catalytic kind, by virtue of which they are ena- 
bled to counteract the morbid actions of secondary Syphilis 
and of Scrofula. Iodine is not, like Mercury, a general Anti- 
phlogistic ; but it is a stimulator of the function of absorption, 
as are all the medicines that tend to impoverish the Uood. 
Sucb medicines, wben their action is pushed to an extreme 
may, by destroying the albumen and fibrine of the blood,* 
cause it to repair for its renovation, by means of the absorboil 
system, to tiie very tissues themselves. This action, in causing 
absorption, can be no explanation of the blood-(^>eration8 §x 
which Iodine is employed ; for these are peculiar to it alone ; 
whereas the other property is shared by other remedies. But 
this absorbefacient action has doubtiess been much exagge- 
rated. By its action in neutralizing poisons in the blood it 
is able to disperse any tumours that have a scrofulous or 
syphilitic origin. But it has been used to cause the disappear- 
ance of growths that have no such origin, — and with very in- 
dififerent or negative success. Mr. Fergusson states that he 
has never in one single instance seen an organized adventitious 
growth removed by its means. {Manual 0/ Practical Surgery, 
p. 169.) I doubt myself whether Iodine could possibly cause 
the absorption of any swelling unconnected with these ca- 
chexies, or of any gland or part in a healthy state, without 
at the same time bringing the patient to death's door by the 
impoverishment of the blood which it must produce. 

Iodine is an Antisyphilitic. But this term is not appli- 

« «< Iodine is one of the most energetic of the class of Floidifiants." — Mialhe. 
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cable to it in exactly the same sense as to Meroury, Its use 
isconfined to the later symptoms, — to Periostitis; and thelato 
eruptions, as Eupia. Sometimes it even fails in these. This 
is generally when the primary disorder has not been met by 
Mercury. Some preparation of Mercury should tlieu be ad- 
ministered for awhile; and the Iodide of Potassium maybe 
given afterwards. Thus the disorder which is controlled by 
the latter medicine is so modified as to be something quite 
distinct from the primary Syphilis. The great discovery of 
the use of the compounds of Iodine in secondary Syphilis 
was made by Dr. Williams, and announced by him in a paper 
read before the College of Physicians in 1834. 

The same medicine ia an Antiscrofulic. It is applicable 
in all the forms of Scrofula, and in Goitre. Possibly it acta 
diflferently in such cases ; but it is certain that there is often, 
in oases of confirmed Syphilis, a cachexy similar to that pro- 
duced by Scrofula. In either disorder, when this cachexy ia 
confirmed, Mercury is most objectionable. On the contrary, 
in primary Syphilis, and even in incipient Scrofula, Mercury 
may be used. 

As lodtDe is n cure fur Goitre, some have 
tbe use of water nhich does noC contain loi 
there is any fcround for this idcn. This unpleiisant der<irniitj is common 
in aome South diatricts of England, in the immediule neigh hourhood of 
the water of the ocean. Rain-water boa been found by recent analyses 
to contain Iwline, and tliere are but few springs and rivers which are 
not partly supplied from this source. Tbe Goitre and Cretinism of the 
Alps ia vulgarly ascribed to tbe drinking of tncw ttalir distilling from 
the glaciers. Some find fault with its coldness. Some object to it that 
it doen Dot oontain Iodine. This is to bo doubted; but, if true, U would 
probably bo a matter of no importance. On the other band, the old phy- 
■icians, as Dr. Mead in 1T02. alleged a superabundance of calcareous 
Mltsin this water, A simple obsorvntion ofauch matters as pa«s before 
tiiB eyes of every tourist is sufficient to denionstrate that the siuiw watrr 
ia noways in fault. In ilie upper and more airy part of the vulteyof tlie 
Bhune, I observed that scarce any of the inhabitants were afflicted with 
Goitre or CretiuiBin ; but they are the nearest to the great glacier from 
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which the river takes its rise. Far away from this, at Martigny, at the 
lower part of the same valley, these diseases ahoand ; so do they in the 
beautiful Yal D'Aosta; but these situations are confined and low, and 
penetrated by no direct current of air, on account of the mountains by 
which they are surrounded on all sides. The contrary being the case at 
Chamouni, the inhabitants of that village are healthy; for though living 
at the foot of Mont Blanc, and deriving their water from the melting of 
its glaciers, their situation is airy and salubrious. 

Like all potent remedies, Iodine requires to be carefnlly 
used. It is sufficient to give it in small doses. If given in 
large doses, and too long continued, it causes a deterioration 
of the blood, followed by an emaciation of the whole frame. 
So vigorously was this medicine used by the Swiss practi- 
tioners afler its first discovery, that serious consequences, as 
the absorption of the mammae or the testes of healthy indi- 
viduals, are said to have ensued in several cases. By these 
mishaps their faith in its utility was much shaken. But M. 
Magendie states that he has never known such a thing to 
occur ; and M. Lugol, the most devoted and enthusiastic of 
all the advocates of Iodine, has observed that scrofulous pa- 
tients frequently become fattened during its employment. In 
fact, such results as those above stated can only take place 
when the remedy is unwisely and most incautiously employed. 

The therapeutic actions of Iodine have been ascribed by 
Dr. Billing to a contraction of the capillary vessels ; by Dr. 
Pereira, to a liquefaction of the blood ; by others, to a direct 
stimulation of the absorbent system. It probably counteracts 
morbid operations in some way that we do not understand. 
It is one of those medicines which tend to increase secretion 
in general. It appears to act most upon the urine, but is not 
a powerful Eliminative. It has been chemically discovered 
in the blood, urine, and sweat; as also in the saliva, tears, 
and nasal mucus, which secretions are apt to be increased in 
quantity during its action. 
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The lolide of Potassium should be cautiously administered 
to excitable patients, as it sometimes acts as an irritant. When 
the stomach is irritable, it should be given after meals, and 
the dose considerably diluted with water. 

A bronchocele, to be benefited by Iodine, should consist of 
a simple enlargement of the gland, not of very long standing, 
nor painful to the touch. All scrofulous affections, whether 
of the glands, joints, liver, or other parts, are more or less 
benefited by the use of Iodine. Iodine has been used in 
simple enlargement and induration of various organs, particu- 
larly the uterus. Dr. A. T. Thomson speaks highly of its effi- 
cacy in ovarian dropsy. But, as I have just stated, it is my 
opinion that in cases unconnected with Scrofula or Syphilis 
we can place little or no reliance on this medicine. 

It is probable that Chlorine, Bromine, and their compounds) 
closely resemble the preparations of Iodine in their thera- 
peutic operations. 

COLCHICUM. 

Glass I. Div. II. Ord. IV. An^arthritica. 
Gloss II. Div. III. Ord. I. Sedantia Gensralia. 
Glass IV. Ord. III. Gathartica. 

The majority of medicines that affect the blood permanently 
belong to the mineral kingdom, while most of those that 
powerfully impress the nerves are derived firom vegetables. 
But to the rule that Haematic medicines are of mineral origin, 
we have already found one important exception in the case of 
Quinine and Tonics. Colchicum appears to be another instance 
of the kind. The great and obvious use of this remedy is that 
action in the blood which above is classed first, i. e. its influ- 
ence in the counteraction of gouty disorders. We have already 
considered at some length (p. 235) a number of Antiarthritic 
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medicines that seem to act in a chemical manner. Colchtcam 
is cot one of these. It is a General Sedative, and a Cathartic; 
in large doses, an irritant poison. It seems also to increase the 
amount of other secretions, particularly the urine and the bile. 
But it is used beneficially in Ckiut ; and it is assumed that iu 
the cure of this disorder it exerts an action in the blood, inas- 
much as its remedial operation appears to be independent of 
its nervous and glandular actions. This hfematic action must 
be of the Catalytic kind, and may probably consist in the ex- 
ertion of a special influence over the erring assimilative pro- 
ceases, which tends to resolve tbera into a right direction. 

But it should be observed that at least three other expla- 
nations of the action of this remedy have been proposed, each 
of which is possessed of a degree of plausibility. 

Some have ascribed its eflicacy to the union of a cathartic 
with a sedative eft'ect, and have even substituted for il a com- 
bination of Opium with a drastic purgative. Those who adopt 
this view of its action aver that Colchicum acts best when it 
purges freely. But though Purgatives are often of use in 
goaty disorders, it is generally found that Colchicum operates 
most favourably when given in too small a dose to produce 
any purging. 

Colchicum stimulates the function of the liver, which is 
generally deranged in gouty disorders. Mercury, which also 
promotes the secretion of bile, ia in this way useful in GouL 
It seems that the formation of this secretion is in some man- 
ner essential to the integrity of those blood-processes which 
are disturbed in arthritio diseases. It might therefore be 
supposed that Colchicum too acted as a Cholagogue. But it 
ia not clear that it increases the secretion of bile in any very 
marked degree. 

Thirdly, it is affirmed by some that this medicine is of Qse 
in eliminating uric acid from the blood, this product bein 
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supposed to accumulate in the system before the paroxysm of 
Gout. It is said that under the action of Cokhicum the 
natural amount of this suhstance in the urine is much in- 
creased. This would be an important fact if it were certainly 
proved. But it does not seem to be so; indeed it would seem 
that the phenomenon referred to, in the cases where it was 
observed, must have been a symptom of the disorder, rather 
than of the treatment.* 

ColohiouRi is more or less applicable in the gouty forms of 
Rheumatism, in Lithiasis, and in acid dyspepsia, but it is 
most efficient in the simple gouty paroxysm. 

There are several objections to the indiscriminate use of 
this remedy. Some have observed that though it cures for a 
time the gouty attack, it causes the next assault of the dis- 
ease to recur more quickly than it would otherwise have done. 
The dose also certainly requires to be considerably increased 
on each successive occasion. Sometimes this medicine pro- 
duces a great depression of the spirits. Dr. Todd believes 
that Colchicum has often a tendency to change the common 
acute form of Gout into an asthenic form which is less ame- 
nable to treatment. So that, altogether, it is perhaps a good 
rule to treat the patient without Colchicum as long as it can 
be done with safety, adopting this medicine only as a last 
resource, when other remedies have been tried and failed. 

It ought rarely to be used in Rheumatism. In the asthenic 



: of tbe DDgmen leil rxcrelion of Cric Acid wns idiii1« b; 
Chetin* of Heidelberg. It vna dinpuleil by Dr. Oraiea of Dublin; and Dr. 
Pereira not ddI; denied it, but ttiougbt it liliely that Colehicum would mlhcr 
diminish thon incrense thii eiorelian. {Materia MhUcb, Srd edition, p. 1061.) 
The original atatetneut, I bough prohsbl]' an error, bnB been rejien led b; many 
•a b; Dr. I'aria. {rharm.icoU-gia. Stli edit. p. Zil.) Dr. Maclagnn states that, 
Colcbicum also increases ibe etimioalion of Uret, — ft stateioent llist nill per- 
haps share the same fAle a? the preceding, BuIod this ground he reuommends 
It tat Qse in lirighfa disease. {Mwlhly Journal. Jan. 1852, p. SO.} K has 
alrend; been gic^n in dropny by Stiirck ; Bcemiiig (o act ns a purgntive and 
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form of Gout, or in old chronic cases, when there are chalk- 
stones on the knuckles, Quinine, Stimulants, and Purgatives 
constitute the best treatment. Alkalies, and Mercurials, may 
prove serviceable in acute cases. 

But it is certain that in many cases of this painful disorder 
Colchicum gives immense relief; and it often seems to be the 
only medicine that is capable of doing so. 



ARSENIC. 

Class I. Div. II. Ord. VI. Antipbriodica. 
Class I. Div. II. Ord. VII. Anticonvulsita. 
Class I. Div. II. Ord. VIII. Antisquamosa. 

This medicine has already been noticed at considerable 
length in the account of the last three orders of Catalytic 
medicines. It is again noticed here as one of the most re- 
markable of those mineral substances that are used to coun- 
teract blood-disorders. It appears to be capable of exerting 
no less than three kinds of action in the blood, which opera- 
tions result in the counteraction of Periodic disorders, Con- 
vulsive diseases, and certain cutaneous eruptions. That must 
of necessity be a various and obscure agency, which is gifted 
with the power of arresting and controlling so great a variety 
of morbid actions. 

We can give no certain explanation of its action, and can 
only suppose that, like Mercury with others, it probably de- 
composes these poisons, and causes them to be eliminated 
from the system. 

It would seem tliat Ague and its kindred disorders are 
capable of being combated and cured in two diflferent ways; 
by Restoratives, such as Quina, which appear to supply the 
blood with a certain needful material; or by Catalytics, as 
Arsenious acid, which operate by antagonizing a morbid ac- 
tion which is either the cause or the result of the blood-dis- 
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ease. I have given my reasons for ranking Quina and To- 
nics among Restorative medicines. The following are the 
principal grounds for which Arsenic is included among Cata- 
Ijtics. It ia unnatural to the blood, and is at length excreted 
from the system. It acts aa a poison ;* and is able to work 
out in the blood a certain process of its own. It has no sud- 
den action on the nervous system,likettatwhichia possessed 
ty Neurotic medicines. And it is able to counteract a num- 
ter of disorders, as Lepra and Impetigo, which are assumed 
to depend upon morbid actions in the blood. 

Arsenic has been recommended in Syphilis, but it exerts no 
marked power over that disorder. In Ague it possesses this 
advantage over Quina, that it maybe administered with safety 
during the paroxysm. The ordinary precautions in the ad- 
ministration of the Arsenical solution (Liquor Potassie Arse- 
mtia)havebeen already enumerated, viz,: that the dose should 
be small at first, and aflerwards gradually increased ; that as 
soon as it prodnces swelling of the face and eyelids, or irrita- 
tion of the stomach, it should be discontinued, or the dose 
reduced; and that it should generally be given on a full sto- 
. mach, as it is then leas likely to irritate. 

AMMONIA. 
Class I. DiT. I, Ord. 111. Alk*lii. 
Class II. Div, I, Ord. I. STimri-iNTii Generalia. 
Class IV. Ord. II. Eipectofantia. 

CIUBB IV, Ord. V, UlAFHORITlCA. 

This medicine may be taken as the type of simple General 
Stimulants. It tends to excite the nervous forces generally. 

* The atatEDient hue been made in *nrioii3 worka, thnt .^raenio maj be con- 
Bumed in oonBiJerable i]uaDlitieB wilh impualt; by those hsbi tun led to it; nnd 
that it is actually e&ten by the pesBBntry ia Lower StjriB fur tbe purpose of 
Improxiog llieir cumpleiion. {J'lhnilon'i ' Chimiilr!/ of ('mninnn Lift,' etc.) 
IB no proof thnt such a toleraticin is possible with an; of tbe raetallio 
poiBODS. The onl; foandalion for these nftanishiDgstsIeraeDtB would seem to 
be that men and women dwellingin aguish dialriet* ma; tnke Arsenic in small 
dases with adfimage. 
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The remedies of this group are not very poteat in their ao- 
tion, Ammonia being perhaps as powerful iis any of them. 
Alcohol, an Inebriant Narcotic, produces at first a greater 
Btimulaut eifect, but its action \s followed up by a depression 
of the nervoua forces, and an affection of the powers of the 
mind. This influence over the intellectual functiona is con- 
fined to the Narcotic division of nerve-medicines, and is not 
possessed by Ammonia. 

Ammonia is capable of acting chemically as an alkali 
the system, and may be used in various cases in which alka- 
lies are wont to be employed ; but it is inferior to Potash in 
such disordern, because its affinities are far leas powerful thaa 
those of that alkali. It is also caustic and irritant when 
plied externally in any form. 

Dr. B. Jones has stated that when given in large d( 
Ammonia undergoes an oxidation in the system, by which 
some Nitric acid is produced. But the statement has been 
since called intoquestion byliehmann and Jaffi', the latter of 
whom has repeated Dr. Jones' experiments, but arrived at R 
contrary result. {Journ. fur Prakt. Ohem. June, 1853.) 

According to Dr. B, W. RichardBOn, the existence of fi 
Ammonia in small quantity in Lenlthy blood is the chief or 
cause of its alkaline reaction. To the escape of this volatil 
alkali after hlood is drawn, and the consequent liberation of 
the fibrine which it held in solution. Dr. Richardson ascribes 
the phenoQienon of the spontaneous coagulation of blood.* 

Administered internally in solution, Ammonia has a power 
of quickening the action of the heart, and exciting the cin 
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• Ailit}/ Cooper Priie Eatay. On tht Coagul^lion of the Blood, 
Other way of pliuaibly ncaouDling for Ihls iiheaamenoti bitd boen prOTioi 
■uggealeil by tnfselr. Smtll cjukotitiea at Olucaae eiiat in the blood. Tfaa 
alight degree of fermBnUlion or putrescence Ihut waold ensue after the blaad 
ia drawn, migbt csase Ihia Glucose la develop iolo Lnctio acid. This woald 
then DcutruUio the atksli present, and set Free the Fibrine. 
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lation generally. It is therefore particularly useful in tlio 
common case of Fainting, or threatened Syncope. This oti- 
muUnt power is possessed only by the free alkali and its cur- 
bonates. And as the secretion of the stomach is acid, Dr. 
Pereirasupposes that the free or carbonated Ammonia becomes 
neutralized before absorption ; that it is therefore unable to 
act in the blood except as a salt, and can only operate as n 
Stimulant while in contact with the coat of the stomach. Its 
influence must then be conducted by the nerves from tiie sur- 
face of the stomach to t!ie heart. But though the nerves are 
the natnral channels of various motor and sensory impresaiona, 
it is to assume an unprecedented thing to suppose that a me- 
dicinal action can be transmitted by their means to a distant 
part. For this and for other reasons it seems to me to bo 
most likely that the solution of Ammonia is absorbed too fast 
in the stomach to be neutralized by the gastric juice. Or 
even if it were neutralized before absorption, it would probably 
be again set free on entrance into the blood, in which there 
is a slight excess of alkaline matter. Thus Ammonia would 
exist in the blood in a free state, except in those morbid con- 
ditions in which there is a general excess of acid in the system, 
I suppose the same to be the case with Potash, when it is given 
in any quantity. The great diffuaibilily of the free Ammonia 
would be an additional reason for its rapid absorption. When 
the gaa is inhaled, as in the use of smelling-salts, and applied 
thus to the nasal and pulmonary mucous membranes, it must 
pass through to the blood in a free state, for these surfaces 
do not secrete an acid. And yet its effects in this case arc 
the same as when it is taken into the stomach, which further 
renders it probable that in the latter instance it is absorbed free. 
When there is an excess of acid in the system, Ammonia 
may be used as a Restorative. It diminishes the acid reaction 
of the secretions by combining with the acid to form a salt. 
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In ordinary conditions, {i. e. when not reqnired io tbe s 
tem) it has to be excreted from the blood. Both Ammonw 
and Its salts act as Expectorants and Diaphoretics, being ex- 
creted on the mucous surface of the lungs, and on the ekin. 
Free Ammonia ia a, better Expectorant than any of its nentral 
salta. The secretion of sireat contains an acid. The Am- 
monia which passes out on (he skin combines with tbis acid. 
But on the pulmonary surface it is probably excreted free. 
For it is found that the onreful inhalation of Ammoniacal gu 
has the same elTect in augmenting the mucous secretion as tb| 
internal use of Ammonia, Ammonia is volatile, and solal 
in air; and tends for that reason to pass off freely from thoi 
secreting surfaces which are immediately in contact n'itb thl 
atmosphere, (p. 334.) 

ExperimeDterB differ on the question of tbe presence of Ammonia ■ 
the brenib and perspiration. The former is more readil; eiamio 
Richitrdsmi [op, eit,,) vith Viale and Latini. states that Ammonia isi 
seat in tho healthj brenth. Kuuling, on the eontrnrj, finds thai l| 
Ammonia in tho expired air amounts only to one^ighth of the quantil 
in tba air inspired. (laaiiffural Dis/ertatioTi, Gieaien, 1854.) But d 
Ammonia in the breath, an ioilei of that in the blood, is inereosed, q 
sajs, in low Fevprs and Albuminuria, though not in Catarrh, t 
blood dieeases. In the latter coses onlj is it admissible when gjrena 
an Alkali, or advisable for any length of time as a Stimulant. 

It is supposed by some that diffusible Stimulants act simplj 
on the gatiglionio system of nerves, being able through them 
to ejicite the functions of tbe heart, vessels, and glands. But 
Ammonia is used with advantage in some cases in which the 
whole nervous system is implicated in the disorder. It has 
been employed in cases of Typhus, of simple febrile exhaus- 
tion, of Hysteria, and Epilepsy, In such affections the hraia 
is at least involved, if not often tbe chief seat of the disorder. 

Ammonia is applicable in all cases where general stimulanta 
are indicated, and an alkali is not undesirable. The Carboi 
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oate, in large doses, has been given with great success in va- 
rious depressing disorders, as Scarlatina maligna (Mr. Wil- 
kinson) and Equinia (Dr. Mackenzie.) 

Spasms and convulsions are due to a general derangement 
of the nervous forces, and particularly of the brain, in which 
these centre and originate. Stimulants, by exalting the na- 
tural functions, counteract and control this derangement. It 
is thus that Ammonia and volatile oils are of use in convul- 
sive disorders ; but they are seldom of any permanent efficacy, 
as in most cases of Hysteria and Epilepsy there is at the 
bottom a blood-disease, of which the spasmodic fits are only 
the symptom and outbreak. ( Vide p. 253.) So also is there a 
limit to the efficiency of Stimulants in such cases as Typhus 
fever; there is a certain point of exhaustion beyond which 
they are of no avail. For I have attempted to show that 
though Stimulants are competent to exalt nervous force, they 
are unable to supply vital force. A degree of nervous force 
is necessary to the continuance of life; but when the powers 
of life themselves are ebbing away, it is impossible then to 
prolong any further the thread of existence by the exhibition 
of Stimulant medicines. 

It may further be observed that the fact, if established, of 
the increased excretion of Ammonia, by the breath and skin, 
in low fevers and eruptive disorders, is by itself a contra-indi- 
cation to the employment of the agent, because showing that 
there is already too much of this alkali in the system. 

The action of Ammonia is directly the reverse of that of 
Prussic acid, which is a General Sedative, producing Convul- 
sions and Syncope. Ammonia is thus used in cases of poi- 
soning by that liquid. 
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STRYCHNIA. 
Class II. Diy. I. Ord. II. Stimulantia Sficifica. 

Strychnia is the chief alkaloid and active principle of Naz 
Yonjica.^ This medicine is comparatively simple in its action. 
It has no claim to the title of Sedative, which is sometimes 
applied to it. It does not affect the nerves generally. It has 
no direct action on the brain, but stimalates chiefly the fanc- 
tion of the spinal cord, and its system of nerves. Of these 
nerves it affects the motor considerably more than the sensory 
branches. Along with the spinal cord, it donbUess also acts 
upon that part of the brain which is immediately associated 
with the spinal system of nerves. Bat the function of reflex 
motion, which is thought to reside in the spinal cord, is par- 
ticularly stimulated. 

Strychnia is thus an exciter of muscular contraction and of 
motion ; exalting sensation in a less degree. That it operates 
by an action on nerve, and not on muscle directly, has been 
proved by the experiments of Matteucci. It has also appa- 
rently some action on a part of the ganglionic system of 
nerves, by which it is enabled to promote the function of the 
stomach, and becomes temporarily a tonic when given in re- 
laxed conditions of that organ. But it does not excite the ac- 
tion of the heart. 

In cases of poisoning by Nux Vomica, the brain and the 
heart are unaffected. Tetanic and general convulsions are 
produced; and the immediate cause of death is a spasm of the 
muscles of respiration. 

Dr. Taylor has very clearly laid down the distinctions between the 
kind of Tetanus which is produced by Strychnia, and that which is the 
result of disease. The symptoms are sudden and violent, nearly all the 



* According to Professor Taylor, Nux Vomica contains half a grain per cent, 
of this alkaloid. According to .. r. Horsley {Chemist^ iy. 2) as mach as 1 per 
«ent. 
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volontarj masclcs are affected simultaneously. Opisthotonos occurs 
early. The symptoms go on to death, or the man recovers completely. 
They seldom last for more than two hours. Idiopathic Tetanus, on the 
other hand, is gradual, commencing with spasm of the jaw; opistho- 
tonos comes on later ; the affection may last for days, or even weeks. — 
(Gui^s Hospital Reports^ vol. ii. 1856.) 

In treating of this subject, some confusion has arisen from the use of 
the word inUrmission, There is in neither case a positive intermission, 
or cessation of symptoms, though in both they may be paroxysmal. 
The apparent intermission in poisoning-cases is caused simply by the 
effects of one dose having gone off, and fresh symptoms being subse- 
quently produced by another dose. 

It has been supposed that the poisonous alkaloid may become de- 
stroyed while in the blood (Taylor.) I do not think we have any suffi- 
cient ground for assuming this. I think Mr. Ilorsley has shown that 
the Strychnia may sometimes escape detection in cases of poisoning by 
reason of its power of entering into a firm combination with Albumen, 
from which it cannot even be separated by an acid menstruum. Strych- 
nia is also rapidly eliminated in the secretion of urine, and as it thus 
passes out of the system, its action goes off and disappears. 



Strychnia causes a contraction of the muscles by stimu- 
lating the motor centres, and originating in them an impulse 
which is propagated along the motor nerves. So that when 
these centres are diseased, or the continuity of their fibres de- 
stroyed, it is unable to exert its power. It is used as a medi- 
cine in cases of Paralysis. But when the lesion of the nervous 
centre is of recent occurrence, or when it has been of so 
serious or extensive a nature as to admit of no repair in the 
course of time, the remedy will be ineffectual. It is only suc- 
cessful in cases where the injury to the nervous centre has 
healed up, and where the limb continues paralyzed merely be- 
cause the motor nerves have lost the power to transmit the 
necessary impulse, from having been so long unaccustomed to 
the discharge of this office. It is also of use when the motor 
system of nerves is depressed and deranged in Hysteria or 
Chorea. (Trousseau.) 

As it is able to act on the nerve itselfi it is sometimes 
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thought best to apply it to the affected part on s raw surface 
produced by a blister. The advantage of this plan is most 
obvious in the case of Lead -palsy, where the cause of the pa- 
ralysis is local, residing in the nerve, and not in the centre. 
But in this case also, it is necessary that the nerve-centre be 
sound. Dr. Neligan recommends Strychnia in Lead-colic, in 
which disorder constipation and distention of the bowel are 
produced by a paralysis of a portion of the large intestine. 

Strychnia has been used with benefit by Dr. Golding Bird 
in cases of Phosphaturia connected with a functional derange- 
ment of the spinal cord. 

ALCOHOL. 

Class II. Div. II. Ord. I. Narcotica Inebriantia. 
Class IV. Ord. V. Diapuoretica. 
Class IV. Ord. VI. Diuretica. 

We have already considered in order the peculiarities in 
action that distinguish Narcotics alike from Stimulant and 
Sedative medicines; how they tend first to exalt the nervous 
forces, and then to depress them, and have further a particular 
action on the intellectual part of the brain. We have observed 
that these remedies may be divided into three minor groups, 
which differ considerably, if only regarded in their action on 
the nervous forces generally. For that Inebriants approach 
very nearly to Stimulants, and Deliriants to Sedatives, while 
Soporifics occupy an intermediate place. We have seen also 
that though, during the stage of stimulation, these three orders 
tend all more or less to excite the powers of the mind, they 
differ characteristically in their secondary or depressing effect 
upon the same. That, with respect to our present purpose, 
the intellectual functions may bo divided into three parts: the 
mind itself; volition and sensation, by which it is united to 
the body; and the special senses, by means of which it is con- 
nected with external things. And that the secondary or de- 



pressing action of Inebnants is ench as to impair these tlirce 
JQ a tolerably equal degree; that of Soporifics extinguishes 
for a time sensation, volition, and the five senses, while it may 
leave the mind unaffected; but that of Delirianta excites and 
deranges all the intellectual functions. 

If theae things are borne in mind, the physiological action 
of Alcohol will be tolerably understood when it is Baid to be 
an Inehriant Narcotic. But it must he observed that when 
given in small quantities its stimulant clfect may be the chief 
action manifested, its secondary sedative effect may hardly 
take place, and the production of Inebriation, or drunkenneas, 
may bo altogether avoided. So much is this the case that 
Alcohol is by some regarded as a Stimulant. But the same 
thing is remarked of Opium, though in a less degree. And 
the effects of a large dose of Alcohol are sufGciently obvious 
to indicate its place amongst Narcotics. For the state of In- 
ebriation may even pass on into coma, and death. 

In smalt quantities, for the purpose of producing exhilaration, 
and of overcoming various depressing causes which are of daily 
occurrence, alcoholic liquors of various kinds. Beer, Wine, and 
Spirits, are habiiuully employed by a large portion of mankind. 
On the broad and important question of their use and abuse 
as articles of diet this is not the opportunity to enter. 

In the form of Brandy (which is more agreeable to the 
palate,) Alcohol is applicable as a medicine in low Fevers, in 
asthenic Erysipelas, in Typhoid forms of Pneumonia, and in 
Collapse or Syncope produced by surgical injuries or other 
causes. It restores the action of the heart, and enables the 
syatem to bear up against the disorder. The stimulant ac- 
tion may be maintained, and the secondary sedative effect 
prevented, by a continual repetition of the dose. Thus when 
once the employment of this stimulant has been determined 
upon, it should be steadily and unremittingly persevered in 
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until decided symptoms of improvement have shown them- 
selves in the patient. 

The tendency of the practice of the present day is towards 
a freer use of stimulants, and a more sparing employment of 
blood-letting and antiphlogistic agents, than was some time 
ago prescribed. And this is probably an advance in the right 
direction ; for in morbid actions there is altogether very little 
that is really sthenic; and it is, as a general role, a wiser thing 
to support the system against the wearing action of a disorder, 
than to add to the heap of its various troubles another de- 
pressing cause. 

But Alcohol is a potent agent for evil, as well as for good. 
When large quantities are taken continually for a considerable 
length of time, it is capable of producing a chronic injury of 
the brain and mind. By impairing the function of the former, 
it brings on the shaking paralysis of Delirium tremens. By 
an action on the mind, it causes the strange hallucinations 
and the habitual despondency which characterize that disorder. 
Habitual drinking may likewise cause a chronic inflammation 
of the liver, called Cirrhosis, which is succeeded by Dropsy. 
Alcohol is absorbed by the stomach; and, on passing through 
the Portal vein to the liver, may there produce this condition 
of the organ by the continual irritation which it excites. 

Some are of opinion that the sudden denial of spirits to 
those habituated to their excessive use is one important cause 
of Delirium tremens. But this is questioned by others. From 
a careful observation of the inmates of prisons, who are fre- 
quently placed in this predicament. Dr. Peddie has been led 
to the conviction that the disorder is seldom or never caused 
in this way. 

When taken in considerable quantity, alcohol passes out of 
the system by the skin and kidneys,* and thus acts as a Dia- 
phoretic and Diuretic. 

* Its excretion in the urine is denied by Mialhe. (Chem. App. p. 24.) 
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Llebig states, that when taken in small quantities it does 
not pass off in the secretions, but is consumed or burnt in the 
system into Carbonic Acid and water. He has found that 
persons who are accustomed to take Beer in moderation re- 
quire less bread in their food. {Animal Chemistry, Part I. 
p. 96.) As it contains more Hydrogen than starchy food, and 
by the combustion of this Hydrogen the animal heat is partly 
maintained, Yierordt has shown that during the use of alco- 
holic liquors the amount of Carbonic Acid exhaled by the 
lungs is diminished. But Dr. Front ascertained, that by the 
ingestion of Alcohol in considerable quantity, the amount of 
Carbonic Acid exhaled was first diminished, but afterwards 
increased. {Edinburgh Med. and Surg, Journ.j July, 1851.) 
Dr. Snow is of opinion that the spirit is entirely excreted from 
the system without being oxidized at all. Perhaps it is still a 
matter of doubt whether or not w« should agree with Liebig, 
and believe Alcohol to be one of the calorifscient articles of 
food. 

CHLOROFORM. 

Class II. Div. II. Ord. I. Narcotica Inebriantia. 
Class IV. Ord. V. Diaphoretica. 
Class IV. Ord. VI. Diuretica. 

Chloroform, or Terohloride of Formyle, is a volatile liquid 
which is analogous to Ether and Alcohol both in nature 
and medicinal action, but very different in chemical construc- 
tion. 

Ether = C^ H^, 0. 

Alcohol = C4 H„ 0+HO. 
Chloroform = C^ H, CI5. 

A solution of Chloroform in spirit, sold under the names 
Terohloride of Carbon and Chloric ether, is in very general 
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Qge, and is employed in very much the same cases as Nitric 
ether, being in the first place stimulant, and subsequently 
anodyne, soporific, and diaphoretic* 

Chloroform is physiologically an Inebriant But it is for 
certain peculiar actions that are coincident with, or immedi- 
ately follow, the production of inebriation, that it has been 
so widely and so successfully employed in medicine since its 
recent discovery. Its two important operations are its an- 
aesthetic efiect on sensory nerves, and its paralyzing influence 
on muscle. 

With regard first to the general selection of ansesthetic or 
anodyne remedies, it is to be observed that there are four dis- 
tinct kinds of Fain, which differ very much in the treatment 
required. 

(1.) Firstly, there is inflammatory pain, caused by an active 
disease. It is aggravated by pressure; and it has a local 
cause. For this Opium is the best Neurotic remedy, but it 
should not be used without an attempt being previously or at 
the same time made to subdue the active inflammation. 

(2.) Irritative pain is difierent. It depends merely on ner- 
vous irritation. It also has a local origin; but it is relieved, 
instead of being aggravated, by pressure or friction. Such is 
the pain produced by lead-colic, or by the passage of a gall- 
stone or renal calculus. The pain of Neuralgia is generally 
of the irritative kind. So is that of Gastrodynia. So also 
the pain artificially inflicted by the knife in surgical opera- 
tions. For irritative pain on the surface, Aconite is most ef- 



♦ Dr. Fleming, in an article in the * British and Foreign Medical Review,* 
(July, 1853,) states his opinion that Alcohol and Nitric ether are General 
Stimulants, and Chloroform is a General Sedative. A more erroneous state- 
ment of the case could hardly be made, or a more uncalled-for separation of 
medicines obviously analogous in their therapeutic action. Any one who has 
given Chloric ether as a medicine must know that its action as a stimulant, 
soporific, and diuretic, is remarkably like that of Nitric ether. 
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ficactous. BelladonD& comca next to it. Id Gastrotlynta Hy- 
drocyanic Acid is to be preferred. Bat to counteract the patQ 
of a surgical operation we require a medicine wbich shall bo 
capable of producing a powerful effect on the whole system at 
once.* Such medicines are Ether and Chloroform. It is 
found most convenient to bring the patient under their inflii- 
ence by causing him to inhale the vapour into his lungs. 
Being absorbed by the pulmonary mucous surface, and pass- 
ing directly into the circulation, ibe medicine thus takes effect 
rapidly. There is no time for the volatile liquid to be excreted 
from tbe blood, so that the nlterior effect of the aniesthetic 
cannot be escaped. Dr. Snow calculates that tbis eHect takes 
place as soon as the blood has taken up ^'^th part of the 
amount it is capable of dissolving. The third and most im- 
portant advantage of this mode of administering Chloroform 
is that by it we are enabled to regulate with exactness the de- 
gree of its action, which is a dangerous one, and to stop it 
when it has gone far enough. When introduced by inhalation 
into the general circulation, Chloroform acts upon the brain 
and sensory nerves throughout the body, so as completely to 
extinguish their natural sensibility. It is thus an agent of 
immense value when we wish to save the patient from an ex- 
treme and agonizing degree of irritative pain, whether to be 
caused by the edge of a cutting instrument, or by the throes 
of parturition. But it also acts as an anaesthetic when applied 
locally, as to a painful ulcer, or a hollow tooth-stump, or tbe 
skin of the abdomen in Lead-colio. 

(3.) The third kind of pain is reflex in its origin ; as the pain 
in tbe knee in Ilip-joint disease. We should do no good if 
we troubled ourselves to combat the local symptom in such a 

'• Aa enrij h the tliird century of onr era, it i« reooriled that the Chinese 
midsuaeoF apreparationof Hemp to produce imfstbeaia in surgical oper&lions. 
Tbis is meutioued in a. Chinese booli ia the Librarj at Paris. 
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case ; we should rather direct oar attention to that conditioft 
which is the distant cause of the pain. 

(4.) A fourth kind of pain may be called centric. Like 
the last, it does not originate in the painful part. It has its 
origin in the brain or nervous centres. Of such a kind are 
the various pains of Hysteria. Local anaesthetics are hert 
worse than useless. The brain disorder must, if possible, be 
remedied. 

Chloroform is better adapted for inhalation than Ether, 
because it is considerably less irritating. A mixture of Chlo- 
roform and Ether (in equal parts) has been recommended by 
M. Robert; and Butch liquid has been tried by Dr. Snow; 
but the pure Chloroform is, on the whole, preferable. It is 
very safe when proper care is taken. We may perhaps admit 
that sudden deaths have occurred from the use of Chloroform, 
which could not have been avoided by any known precao- 
tions. But such an admission tells little against the remedy; 
for, supposing the proportion of deaths from inhalation to be 
about 1 in 10,000, it must be confessed that it is better that 
one out of that number should die of the Chloroform than 
that 100 should die of fright * Oat of the 9000 earliest cases 
of its inhalation at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, it was reported 
that not one died of the ana&sthetic. M. Fleurens states that 
it was administered without one casualty to 25,000 French 
soldiers in the Crimea. 

The stages of the action of Chloroform when inhaled may 
be briefly stated as follows : — 1st stage : some alteration in the 
feelings of the patient; 2/iJ stage: inebriation; the mind and 
volition are impaired; consciousness remains; Zrd stage: un- 

♦ Pr. SimpsoQ considers that about sli per cent, are saTed after surgical 
operaLti.ni bj the use of Chloroform. 
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consciousness ; ansesthesia.'*' The loss of sensibility may even 
occur in the second stage, the patient remaining conscious. 
The inhalation should not be prolonged beyond the occurrence 
of the third stage. The pulse is still full. There may be 
muscular movements, or even cries. In the next stage there 
is stertorous breathing; the eyelids no longer contract when 
touched with the finger ; the pulse is felt to falter. This is 
dangerous. To this succeed stoppage of the heart and respi- 
ration; — death. 

There are four rules which it is safe to follow in the admi- 
nistration of Chloroform ; not to go on when there is sterto- 
rous breathing; not to administer it when there exists any 
serious disease of the heart or lungs ; not to undertake under 
its influence an extensive operation on the mouth or jaws; 
and so to arrange the process as that the vapour shall be freely 
diluted with air. If the third rule be neglected, the blood 
may flow into the windpipe and cause suffocation, for the 
patient is deprived of the power of swallowing. The dilution 
with air is necessary, not only to moderate the action of the 
remedy, but that the necessary vital function of respiration 
may not be interfered with. The administration of Chloro- 
form on a handkerchief or napkin placed close to the mouth, 
instead of a proper inhaler which shall provide for its dilution 
with air, has been the cause of most of the fatal accidents on 
record. This is well seen in the record of fatal cases (50 
in number) in the valuable posthumous work of Dr. Snow. 
A larger quantity than five per cent, of the vapour in the air 
inspired is apt to prove suddenly fatal, by causing cardiac 
syncope. If in less quantity than this, the first indication of 
danger is observed in the breathing, which becomes slow and 
stertorous when the inhalation is continued too long. By 

* See Pereira's * Materia Medica,' toI. i. p. 204. 
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adopting a proper inhaler, and availing ourselves of this simple 
warning of danger, we may avoid all risk in the use of the 
anaesthetic. It is well known that it is convenient to admi- 
nister Chloroform on an empty stomach, or it will be likely 
to produce vomiting. 

Though Chloroform rarely fails to annihilate pain, and thus 
greatly to diminish the terror of the patient, it will not prevent 
him from sometimes dying of the shock of a serious opera- 
tion. An extensive injury to the body will suffice to produce 
a prejudicial effect upon the heart and nervous system, which 
is independent of the feeling of pain, and may occur without 
moral suffering. 

Chloroform is employed by some to relieve the pain of par- 
turition. It is not found to interrupt the action on the uterus. 
( Vide Dr. Murphy On Chloroform in Childbirth^ 1855, p. 37.) 
Although Dr. Lee has energetically discountenanced it, it 
seems to be more and more used among obstetric practitioners. 

With the above exception, it is a general muscular relaxer 
and paralyzer, and may thus be inhaled before an attempt to 
reduce an old dislocation, or to restore a hernia of long stand- 
ing. It 18 more efficient in such cases than either Opium or 
Tartar Emetic, and produces less distress than the latter. 
For the same operation it is sometimes employed in spasmo- 
dic disorders. It has even been known to arrest the parox- 
ysms of that most incurable of all disorders, Tetanus- I have 
known it to do great service both in Epilepsy and Hysteria, 
when ordered to be inhaled regularly twice a day. It has 
been highly recommended by some who have tried it in De- 
lirium tremens. 
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CISM II. D'lT. n. Ord, 11. NAHCOTtCA SoHNirERl. 

Clnaa IV. Ofd. V. DiiPHoasTrcA. 

Opium Ib the cliief member of the aecond division of Nar- 
cotics, which consists of medicines that, in their action on the 
heart are about intermediate between Stimulants and Seda- 
tives, and whose secondary action on the intellectaal func- 
tions is to produce in them the condition of sleep (p. 201.) 
Opinm produces at first some stimulation, and exhilaration of 
the mind, with a full pulse, and general febrile excitement. 
This soon subsides, and is succeeded by drowsiness and sleep. 

A considerable dose of Opium produces contraction of the 
pupil of the eye. A birger dose causes coma. The Deliriant 
Narcotics, *'. e. ITjoscyamus, Belladonna, and Stramonium, 
dilate the pupil, and in large doses cause delirium. Their 
action is thus readily distinguished in cases of poisoning. 

In defining more particularly the action of Opium, it may 
be stated in the first place that its active parts are absorbed, 
and pass into the blood. Though it is difficult to detect them 
chemically in that fluid itself, we may prove the point by find- 
ing them in the excretions, into which they must have passed 
from the blood. Meconate of Morphia has been discovered 
in the urine. The volatile oil of Opium has been detected in 
the sweat and in the breath. Infants have been narcotized by 
the milk of mothers who have taken Opium. Opium, if applied 
to a part, acts on the nerves of that part in the same way as 
after being taken into the stomach. On the other hand, 
wherever or in whatever quantity applied locally, it cannot 
&ct on the brain unless allowed to pass into the blood, so that 
it may reach it. In the second place, Opinm acts on the ner- 
Tons system. The proofs of this are simple. Applied to the 
nerves locally it paralyzes and deprives them of sensation. 
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The operations for which Opium is most famed are actions 
oh the powers which are aniversallj attributed to the nervoas 
system. The effects of Opium occur immediately on absorp- 
tion, a suddehness of action found in no medicine that acts on 
the blood. Opium produces no direct change in the blood, 
and has no chemical power of initiating such change. We 
may therefore reasonably conclude that Opium acts on the 
nervous system immediately and bodily, without the interven- 
tion of the fluids, otherwise than that they carry it to the part 
on which it tends to operate. Opium acts on the nervous sys- 
tem, and this is its primary and chief action. How it exerts 
its power over nerve, or how nerve medicines in general exert 
such power, I do not pretend to say. 1 conceive that it is ly 
a certain intimate or molecular relation existing between the 
particles of the agent and the particles of the nerve acted upon. 
We have no right whatever, as far as I am aware, to call it a 
chemical action. The subject seems altogether beyond our 
ken, and in theorizing upon it we find ourselves immediately 
out of our depth. 

I believe that all the accessory actions of Opium should be 
referred as corollaries to its one action on nerve, whatever that 
action may be. 

First, lot us briefly sum up in a few words the well-known operation 
of an ordinary do^e (2-3 grains) of Opium on an ordinary adult man. 
The symptoms will commence, on the average, in about half an hour, 
the time taken depending on the contents of the stomach, and especially 
on whether the Opium is taken in a solid or liquid state. First comes 
the stage of excitement. The beats of the pulse are somewhat increased 
in number and fulness, the face is flushed, the mind active ana crowded 
with ideas, — a sensation of pleasurable comfort pervades the frame. 
This is sucoeoded by drowsiness, and this commonly by sleep. The pulse 
and breathing are now slower than ordinary. The sleep is very sound, 
and attended by dreams of a pleasing or frightful nature. While asleep 
the patient may perspire, sometimes freely. On awaking after some hours 
ho feels heavy and weary. There is a fulness and sense of weight in 
the head. There is some nausea and a furred tongue. The appetite is 
diminished. Constipation follows, and continues for some days. 



ir the dose be much larger, Opium ni^tg na a poiaoD. Giildineaa and 
atapor Icni] quickly to a sleep of tmuBunl aouodoesa. Tlie pulae and 
breathiDg are much diminialied in frequeac; and force. The patient, if 
rouaed by ahaking or loud speaking, falls asleep ngaiu immediatelv. He 
is very atill — bis face tnnj be fluahed, or pale— bifl eyea are closoJ. If 
the lids are raised, tbe pupils are seen contracled. The bope of anfetj 
lies in continuous furoed motion, flagellation, excitement, b; ivbicb tbe 
nervoua sjetein may bo kept in aotiviiy till the poison baa had time to be 
eiereted from the body, which will probably happen in about twehe 
hours. In fatal oaacs the breath becomes stertoroua, and fails; the pulse 
becomca gradually weaker, then imperecptibls; all tbelimbaarerelaxedr 
and the man dies in bis sleep. 

In all these well-known symptoiriB we trace as iirst and 
foremost the action on the nervous system, which I have al- 
ready defined; we perceive that Opium first stimulates slightly, 
both the nervoua system and the circulation and respiration 
which are under its immediate control ; that it then acts as a 
sedative to a greater extent; that it also acts on the cerebrum, 
or seat of the mind, in suuh a manner as to cause sleep. 

Annexed to this main action of Opium are other subordi- 
nate actions. 1. It causes fulness of the heiid, and this symp- 
tom ia due to an actual congestion of the brain, a condition 
discovered in autopsies after poisoning. 2. It produces con- 
traction of the pupil of the eye. 3. It causes constipation, 
and diminishes the secretion of the intestinal glands, as well 
as the bile, urine, and most secretions. 4. It causes sweat- 
ing, and increases the secretions of the skin. (Ft also relaxes 
the muscular system, an operation which ia probably not di- 
rect, but due to its action on the motor ner 

In attempting to give any regular order or sequence to 
these symptoms, or to explain them on the principle of mu- 
tual dependence, we are liable to become involved in amaze 
of contradictions, doubts, and difficulties. 

I may show this by adducing a variety of e.tplanations which n 
bo offered, or autually have been offered, of aome of thoao sympton 
How dncB Opium cause ongeation of the brainf Some oDswer, by 
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hioderiDg the circu[atii>n ; this is the ncti 
not. Bolkdonnn ia a, Rcdative, and prodi 
Bulling in delirium. It is the Blimularit Bctii 
this causes an afflux of blood. But it occurs ji 
wbere the stimulont action of Opium is alrai 
iynchronous with lU Becondnry ot sedative ai 



of a Bedatire. Certainljj] 

of the brain, i 

if Opium, BHjotbera; 

n those extreme cuea 

im percept! hie, and b 



>n of excretor; ranttersf Reieuiion of urine, 

ight cause cnngeelioD of the brain. Expe- 
rience and obsorvntion go to prove that Opium ecurcelj, if at all, dimi- 
nishes the secretion of urine. As to the secretion of the boweU, cousti- 
patioo may continue when the cerebral symptoms have disappeared. 

How does Opium cause cunalipution ? It is not an astringent in Aaj 
true sense. Yet there is no astringent like it in its action on the bowel*. 
Dees it hinder excretion by parnlyiing the iutestinal muscle? Or bj 
diminishing the production of bile, the natural purgative, as some sajl 
Or does it oontrul the mctaDtorphic processes in the system, and ao actu- 
ally diuioish secretion! If so, why is its action so confined to tb« 
bowelsT Some urge (Matteucci) that Morphia has an influence in sus- 
pending the process of endosmosis. and that thus it diminishes secretion 
and impairs digestlun, This physical property has been shown to hava 
no real existence. Did it exiat, it would be difficult to see how Morphia 
itself could be absorbed. 

How does Opium cause sweating? Is it as a sedative that it relaxes 
the shin and muscular fibres of the ducte of the glands? Is it by eli- 
mination ! The vuiatile oil of Opium has been smelt in the perapiration, 
but Morphia alone causes sweat, and it is nut so certain that it 



IIow does Opium cause contraction of the pupilf Some say 
■timulanti others, as a sedative. But neither other stimulants 
sedatives manifest this phenomenon. Some attribute it to coogestjon 
the brain, but this, I should conueive, would be more likely to dilate the 
pnpil. I believe the contraction of the pupil to be an action allof^tber 
peculiar tii Opium, and one exerted by no other medicine whatever. It 
is probably an action of special irritation, either of the optic centres, or 
of the ciliary nerves directly. The irritation of light, or mechanical irri- 
tation, contracts the pupil. Belladonna, and other medicines, which are 
more distinctly sedative than Opium, dilate it.* (See p. 294.) 
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* It is supposed, by Dr. R. Hamilton and Mr. B. Bell, that oontraolioo 
dilatition of Ibe pupil depend on the siimulntionof one or other of the sett 
nerves that supply the iris; it being assumed thst the third nerve Bnpplies the 
eircolir fibres ; and a branch of the sjmpatlietio, the radiating fibres. Thai 
■timulaliaa of the third, It is thought, would eause eontrBctioD ; Bltmalalion Of 
the Bympatbelic(or of the anlerier roots of the xpiasl oerres which communi- 
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Manj expUofttions applied to the general action of Opium, conaiderBd 
U & whole, ftre every vbh u uniatinfactor; &s those which I huve cou- 
demned ae inauffioieot to account for the several parts of that aalioii. 

There is, first, a chemical theurj, to account tot the production of 
Narcutiam bj medicines absorbed into the blood. It ie advocated by 
Mialbe and Robert in France, and by Dre. Snow and Bicbardaon, and 
others in England, and seeme to be founded upon an idea eimilur in 
nature which Grst occurred to Liebig. It is supposed that all Nnrcotioi 
act bj retardioK the combination of Oiygen wilb the tissues. That 
they thus check the vitality and contml the functions of the latter, and 
of the nervous tissues more particularly. As I bare argued at soma 
length against this in the Section on Narcotics, I shall content myself 
with a simple aJlusion to the objections there made to it. Clicmieal 
mrguments derived from redections on bodies of the Alcuhol series, ci 
Dot well be applied to Morphia, us this differs from them so much in 
ebemical properties. Such alkaloids as this exert no influence that c 
be discovered over the process of oxidiition. AdimiDutioiiiiitheanouiil 
of carbonic acid esbaled is no proof of ebemical action, but simply a roL 
■uU of the diminished number of respiratory acts. Morphia acts directly 
F «n the nerves when applied locally, without any opportunity of inter- 

■ fbring with the blood processes. Again, if Narcotics act by disoiygenft- 

■ fion, haw do stimulants act? Do they promote oxidation T They pro- 
r duce a contrary effect to sedatives. Most difficult of all is it ta ciplain 

liovr the same medicine, aa Alcohol or Opium, should first stimulate, 
and then do the contrary. Thej cannot both promote oxidation, and re- 
tard it. The immense varieties of action amongst different Narcotici 
tnd Sedatives, the peculiarities of diSerent systems, different animals, 
different races of men, are things which it is quite impossible to explain 
by any such theory as this. 

At one time, I myself thought it possible that some of the secondarj 
actions of Opium might be referrible to the retention of Carbonic Acid ' 
gns in the blood. But reflection oonvinced me that Uiia could not, at a 
events, be the solo cause of the sedative effects of the drug. I could si 
no reason why CO, should be retained, except the action of Opium \ 
diminishing the number of (he respirations, as with this diminution the 
diminishing of CO, excreted keeps pace. Now, as this action on the re- 
spiratory function is obviously on account of the sedative influence of the 



eate with it) produce dilatation of the pupil. {Edin, Jhd. Joumal. July, 
IBfia.) Or, on the other hand, paralysis of the third might cause dilatation, 
hy allowing the inSuence of the other nerves to preponderate ; and paralysie 
«f the sympathetic, in the earns manner, induce conlractian. And this theory, 
Ike onlipodeB of the other, though founded on the same data, has been de- 
by Dr. Ilsriey. I have already adverted to this iatwesting quesUoo, 
«brn speaking of the action of Belladonna. 





Opium, how can we, ftdmitting lliii. reasonably deny the exertion 
other aed ad ve actions by Uio same drug. To admit tbi 
Ihan to attribute them to the retsntion of a gaa, whoae 
blood in all cases of the actiuD of Opium ia rather presumed tfaao proTCd. 
Some oaoribe the Beoondary or sedative actions of Opium to tho i»- 
Mtion of the aysteni fnim its primary stiroulAot aotion. But the hroi 
■o entirely dieproponionate that this cannot in any i 



That one ami the same aubstancea should first stimulate 
and then depress the funutiona of the nerves aod of mind, is 
adifficult thing to explain in any way, — but no more difficult 
in the case of Opium than in that of Alcohol. Oil that is 
poured on a fire, first causes it to burn more freely, and then 
extinguishes it. Some local applications to the body caaae 
smarting at the first but a sense of comfort afterwards. So 
it may be that the particles of Opium, when they first come 
in contact with ihe nervous substance, may oS'end it, and cause 
Bome irritation on account of their foreign nature, but after 
the two reagents have had time to become more adapted the 
one to the other, the particles of the Opium may so fit 
amongst and cloak the ultimate particles of the nerves, that 
they more or less extinguish or suspend their natural vital 
sensibility. 

Considering the drug only in its secondary or more ira' 
porlant actions, it may be said that Opium is the most perfect 
nervous sedative that we poaseas. It controls the action of 
the heart, and diminishes the frequency of the respirations; it 
benumbs the sensitive nerve, and paralyzes the muscular tis- 
8UC. But these are common sedative actions, exerted etUi 
more rapidly and completely by such substances as Aoonita 
andPrussic acid. Opiumfurtherparalyzes theorganicnerreB, 
putting an end more or less to the vital contractility of the 
intestinal walls, which depends on the sympathetic system. 
What is far more important, it has an action on the brato. 
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of wbich the others are destitute. It destroys for a time its 
influence over the body, its power of co-ordinating emotions 
or receiving impressions. Tt suspends the action of the spe- 
cial senses. In a word, it causes sleep. Under the action 
of Opium the whole materia! nervous system without excep- 
tion is quieted and controlled. The immaterial part, the 
thinking miud itself, is the part that is the least interfered 
with. It may wander far in dreams, cut off from all know- 
. ledgeof the external world, and debarred from all intercourse 
■with it — a disembodied spirit, that for a time has lost its hold 
of matter. 

The fact that the actions of Opium centre in the brain, — 
that, as far as regards the mind itself, they partake somewhat 
of a stimulating character,— and the fact of the invariable 
connexion of sleep with fulness about the head, — may, to- 
gether or singly, be considered to account for the cerebral 
congestion which accompanies the action of Opium. 

The increase in the perspiration may perhaps be explained 
beat on the supposition that the principles of Opium tend 
usually to quit the body by means of the sudorific glands. 
The constipation is probably dependent on a number of con- 
current causes, — partly, it may be, on n kind of palsy of the 
peristaltic motions of the intestines; partly on a diminished 
amount of material to be excreted, depending on tbe torpid 
condition of the whole system. 



Some BpeciGc peoullnri Ilea in tho operation of Opium mny seem to 
require notice. On mnny of the lower anim^tls it produces much less 
action thnn on lUBn. To ralibita and other rodeots a large quantity 
must be giren to prove poiannoue. To apes it is scnreely doleWriouB, 
Flandin ailminietereii to one 500 grnins of Opium without effect. Thii 
secQiB to be on account of ita rapid elimination in the urine. 

On humtrn Byalems its action Taries. To some it is chieflj excitant, 
except when in large doses. To others it ia dangerous in a small dose. 
Some are easily brought under its influence, and sent to sleep ; with 
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oOier^ on •eeouni rf > peoalutfity ei w i^w iii h w ^dUar j , H k ^MtoJlli 
4o thia. To ehildrmi, and Mpeoimll j infiuiiSy O^aa 19 dangwom^ aii 
ihoald seldom be pTen, or oren tiben in ynrj email doeee» as t&cj ara 
eepedaByeo eee pt i bleof^aetieii, To peMoiie Imbilnaifeed to ftp Mticm, 
laiger and larger doeee maei be given to piodaee anj matlDed eiaol^ aa a 
fa|>idlj increaied toleration of the dmg k ezhibitod in eodi caaae. A 
qoanlitj thai ordfaiarily woold deetroj a trbolefiuafly, woidd be nottiBg 
to an opiam-eater. A woman with eafaoareftiie alarae baa bam knewm 
to take laodannm bj pints 1 

Theexistenoe of a morbid oon^tion whieh is oontiaiy to tha known 
action of Opinm, eaaees great krferanoe'of the raoMdj. In anoto pain or 
delirinm, large doeee maj fiul to take effeet Im AmtOSe ehaleraor osK- 
qnatiTo diarrlM)ea» laodannm maj be poured into tiie etomaeh with littta 
more effeet than water. 

It has been remarked that Opinm takee moet eAei in wmam^ ^fu k ^ 
weather. Thie ratords excretion of the Marpbiabjtlieanaebasdttaipwa 
h chiefly on the akin» by which aTcnne its elijninaHon probably oaenpiea 
nconsidiBnibleepaoecftime. Hmm the patient to be bfo^^ aoader ttie 
inflaence oCO^nm shoold be kept aoficieBtly wana« and in meeambenl 
poeition. He ehonld not drink too mach Ifaud, aa Urn womki hal^ to 
carry oif the narootic aooner than k deaired. 

Having qpofcen of the mode of qpenlkm al aoow tengtty 
I have next to qpeek <tf the mediciiiel naea of OfHiun* 

Opium, as a Sedative, depressing the nerves of aensatioiiy 

removes the feeling of pcun. Also, by producing sleep, it 
suspends feeling for a time. As a soporific, it counteracts 
morbid tuakefulness. In inflammations and many diseases it 
does good, not so much as a Sedative, lowering the heart's 
action, but rather from its power of allaying the increased 
susceptibility of the nervous system to morbid impressiona. 
When the brain is continually worked upon by such agen- 
cies, delirium or aberration of mind results. Opium, as a 
soporific and soother, is a direct antidote to delirium. Bj 
its influence over the motor system of nerves, Opium relaxes 
the muscular system universally. It thus controls spasm^ a 
tendency to morbid contraction of the musdes, or an actual 
existence of such contraction. 
These are the great medicinal actions of Opium. The 



otliera are but subsidiary, and of small importance. Opium 
produces sweating, and, by its constipating action, counteracts 
a flux from the bowels. Thus the four great indications for 
Opium are — 

Pain, 

Wakefulness, 

Nervous excitability, 

Muscular spasms. 
In the terrible varieties of pain that from various causes 
may rack the feeble body of man, the very worst tortures of 
disease consist. In the loss of sleep we recognise acontinual 
symptom of many disorders, acute and chronic, and a symp- 
tom that more than any other, perhaps, exhausts the strength 
of the suQerer, and hastens himtohisend. Tn nervous exci- 
tability we discover the cause of the delirium of fevers, of all 
the forms of madness, of the tremors, fears, and startings of 
Hysteria and Anasmia, of a general susceptibility to disease in 
weak constitutions, and of aggravation of all their symptoms 
in those who already suft'er. In spasm we perceive a promi- 
nent symptom of Epilepsy, Tetanus, and other terrible dis- 
orders, and an occurrence that mechanically retards the cure 
of some local diseases. 

In fact, in these four morbid symptoms we have those very 
symptoms of disease by means or in consequence of which 
disease is so often fatal. In Opium wo have a medicine 
which exerts a direct control over all of them. Opium there- 
fore, without exaggeration, may be called our very sheet- 
anchor in the counteraction of the symptoms of disease. But 
can we always make use of it? It would be very fortunate 
if we could do so. Unhappily there are certain counterindi- 
cations, the existence of which is to warn us against the admi- 
nistration of Opium. Opium at first irrjtates the stomach, 

what increases the pulse, causes au increased heat of the 
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bodj, and produces congestion of the brain. Thrice the 
coanterindications, — ^when the pulse is quick, full, and bard, 
tbe tongue coated, the stomacb irritable, the sldn hot and diy, 
or there is any determination to the head, or congestion or 
inflammation of the brain, we are not to give Opium. 

The administration of Opium to children, except in verjr 
small doses, is well known to be perilous. Putting this asde^ 
and speaking onl j of grown persons, it is to be obseryed that 
the head symptoms form the only contraindications which 
cannot occasionally be disregarded by the wisci or counter- 
acted by the skilful practitioner^ A state of brain which pr^ 
duces contraction of the pupil, as occurring in some feveni 
is a strong sign of the danger of administering the drag. 

But, with these exceptions, it may be said that if thero is 
any general practical &ct which may be derived firom an ezii- 
mi nation of the therapeutic history of Opium — ^it is this, that 
the indications which call for its use should be more regarded 
than the countersigns which oppose themsdves to it. When: 
the patient is tortured by pain, tosses about on a sleepless 
bed, or raves in a senseless delirium, the one remedy for his 
case is Opium, and to administer this one fitting remedy in 
some manner, but if possible without risk, must be our great 
object. We have at our command various means and modes 
of combination, by which we may defeat, more or less, the 
several counter-symptoms. Does a hot skin make us pause? 
We can give the Opium with Ipecacuanha in the form of 
Dover's Powder, or in solution with Acetate of Ammonia. 
Are we prevented from using it by the loss of appetite and 
general feebleness of the patient? We may combine it with 
Quinine* Is there constipation ? We may give it with Ca- 
lomel, or a saline purge, though both tend to diminish its 
activity. We may do the same in tendency to fulness of the 
head. Does fever dissuade us from hazarding Opium ? We 
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may combine it with Tartar Emetic, which tends to subdue 
that fever. 

Among other therapeutic combinations, -we are accustomed 
to give Opium with Chalk in Diarrhcea, and with Camphor 
(an expectorant) in Bronchitis. 

In fevers and inflammations generally, whenever the pain, 
excitement, or delirium, are out of proportion to the quicken- 
ing of the pulse, we may give Opium, or we shall expose tho 
patient to a greater risk than any which results from its ac- 
tion. The only decided contraindications here are, a tendency 
to coma from cerebral congestion, or a tendency to apnoea, 
— embarrassed respiration. Thus in inflammations about the 
head, and in lung diseases, especially where the respiratory 
channels are choked with mucus. Opium should genei'ally be 
BYOtded. 

In all painful diseases of the stomach and intestines it may 
be prescribed with benefit. In Diarrhcea and other fluxes; 
though in Cholera it does no good. In the painful inflamma- 
tions of the serous membranes, especially peritonitis of all 
kinds. In acute inflammation of the joints, as Gout and 
Rheumatism, it often does great good, both externally and in- 
ternally. In spasms or convulsions it is a direct antidote; 
but the causes of Tetanus, Epilepsy, and Hydrophobia are too 
firmly seated to he warded off by a temporary remedy. 

In Delirium tremens, and in all cases of delirium unattended 
with high fever, it may be said to be our sole reliance. In 
the irritability of system which often keeps up local inflam- 
mation, as Ophthalmia, Orchitis, sores, and ulcerations. Opium 
is of great use. It was used with success in Syphilis by Sir 
Alexander Grant. As a promoter of sleep in long and lin- 
gering diseases, and as a reliever of pain, from whatever caose 
produced, it is invaluable. 

Paracelsus said well of Opium, " Tarn homini, quam morbo, 



somnum conciliat." It may send tbe disease to sleep, as n 
as the patient. 

As a Diaphoretic in revere and inflammations, Opinni \b to 
be preferred in cases where the skin is already moist and cool, 
where the pulse is soft, and the tongue not coated. But 
where there is febrile exciteraent, Antimony,or Ipecacuanha, 
is rather indicated. Opium may act on the glands of the skia 
aa a true Eliminative; or it may possibly operate ia the same 
indirect way OS a nauseant dose ofTartar Emetic, relaxing the 
ducts of the sudorific glands by its paralyzing influence oa 
their muscular fibre. 

The chemical construction of Opium is a matter of con- 
siderable interest. Morphia, the chief active principle, is an 
alkaloid which is almost identical with Opium in its narcotio 
action, but slightly more sedative. Unencumbered by inert 
matters, it presents us with an anodyne in a more concen- 
trated form. But the combination of the Morphia with oth^^ 
principles in the crude Opium is worthy of remark. ^M 

Codeia, nnother alkaloid, baa boon found by Trousseau and Pidonl^l 
Iiftie the same action aa Morphia, but to be teu times 'weaker. Narcatlne 
ia a crystalline oeutial principle, Thich vaa affirmed by Derosue and 
Magendie tu act aa a powerful N&rootio. Otiiere, as Ur. O'Shaugboessy, 
hare found it simply a tunic, like Quina. Tbis discrepancy Uaa been in 
great part accounted fi>r by a late discovery bj Winterberger, i. r. that 
Narcotine, aa frequently prepared from Opluui, contains about half its 
weight of a. new alkaloid, Opiana. vrliich acts upon the system in tbe 
same manner as Morphia. The volatile oil of Opium con with difficulty 
be iaolated; it appears to be narimliu. Four other neutral principles, 
Naroeine, Mcconine, PapaTCriue. and Thebaine, are contained in Opium. 
Porpbyroiine ani Peeudomarphiae are occaaionally preseut. All these, 
except Narceinc. are present in very amnll quanlilies, and the only one 
that hoa nuy mtirked nction on the system is Thebaine, vbich is aaid to 
baye on operation like that of Strychnia. 

Morphia is doubtless the chief active principle of Opium; but it can 
hardly be tbe only one. Opium of Smyrna, according to the analysis of 
Mulder, contains about 11 of Morphia in 100 parts, T of Narcntine, 1 
of Codeiit, C of Narceine, 4 of Resio. In some manner be 
volatile oil, which others set dowu at two to three per cci 
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pliia mny be fairly concluded to be about four times as strong aa Opium, 
and jet does not form one-eighlli part, even of the best specimens. We 
ma»t look somevlicro for oetire elements equal &t leant in weight to the 
amount of Morphia, before w can satisfoctorilj account for the elfect of 
the drug. If about one-half of the Narcotine and port of the Naroetne 
consist of Opiana, we may have perhaps four per cent, of this; but M 
this is based on the incomplete researches of Wioterberger, it is a sur- 
miae that needs confirmation. There may be two per cent, of narcotio 
oil. I do not know whether we should add the Tain, a name to which 
every analyzer of Opium seems to attach a difierenl, and generally an 
indefinite idea. But as Dr. Garrod has found that giddiness and con- 
tractiun of the pupils are produced by the resin of Opium, perhaps we 
may reckon, proviaionatly, four per cent, of this. So that in our present 
imperfect state of knowledge as to the actice ingredients of Opium, thtj 
may be enumerated somewhat as follows: — 

Morphia 12 percent, (some lost.] 

Opiana 4 " 

Narcotic volatile oil 2 " 

Narootio resin 4 " 

making a total of 22 per cent., which perhaps expresses with some ap- 
proach to correctnesg the narcotio element of the drug. 

Naruotine, the bitter element of Opium, may fit it for administration 
in some cases where Mnrphia is comparatively inapprapriate. Thus, in 
delirium tremens, where it is by all means advisable to promote the ap- 
petite ond preserve the activity of the digestive powers, Opium is fre- 
quently more useful than Morphia. The one, and perhaps only advan- 
toge which Morphia and its salts have over crude Opium, is their purity, 
and the constancy of their action resulting from this. If we could obtiun 
Opium which always contained the some amount of Morphia, it would 
perhaps be better to use the alkaloid as nntumlly combined, in all cases. 
The consumption of Opium annually is no doubt on the increase with 
us. Sume eioggeratiun has been caused by reckoning up the whole 
amount that pasaes through our ports. Taking only the quantity that 
is returned for homo consumption, we find that from 1831-41, the ave- 
rage was about 35,000 lbs., but in 1853 it reached the sum of 62,500 lbs. 
If various sources of information, comprising the testimony of medical 
men and dealers in drugs, can be at all depended on in this matter, I 
fear there is no escape from the melancholy conclnaioo that this increased 
consumption is in large part owing U> the growth of the pcmiciona 
practice of Opium eating, among the lower classes especiolly. Driven 
to it in time of want, to allay the cravings of hunger, or drown the 
gnawing sensation produced by enforced abstincnoe from spirituous 
liquors, or impelled thereto by the belief that it tends to strengthen the 
frame against tlio infiaence of a damp and unwholosomo climate, the 




opcratiTe in the manufacturing diatricts, or the Geld*labf. 
eolnshire, rcaorU once to Opium, and is theaoeforth riveted for liTs (0 
the fnsoinaling but baleful drug. Moreover, everj year a luger pro- 
norlion of Opium is aliRtrikcted from iU legitimate uses, in order 
into the compofitioD of those varioUH detestable compounds, with vhieh, 
under tho nnmea of Godfrey's Cordial, Dalbj'e CnrminatiTe, Soothing 
Sjrup, etc., mutberf, whose pitjable ignorance must serve for tbeir plea, 
KTS suffered to etupefj and poison their helpless babes. And the &*■ 
Ternment has not iclerfercd, and will not interfere to «top this, 
wisely has the sale of Arsenic been restricted by law. But any o 
buy Opium. The recorded deaths from suicide and murder, which 
from its unrestricted sale, are increasing in a Frightful ratio. 

Opium-eating, to an enormous extent, has been long practised ii 
East. The drug is resorted to on account nf the pleosi 
which result from it. The mental faculties are s^id l« be enlarged; k 
State of mind is felt which is described as perfect happiness; theordii 
ry enpacities of enjoyment are refined and amplified. Dreams and 
cinations uf a wondrous but Agreeable kind present themselves to 
thinker— but there is no inloiication like that produced by alcohol. 
his friends, the Opium~ealer may eeem a grave, silent, and abstraclBd 
person, or his flow of conversation and eiprcssion of his ideas to others 
may be more remarkable and more vivid tbaa tbcirs- At length 
■1eep«, still dreaming: sleeps long, and when awoke, still feels dro^ 
Now his hend aches, bis frame is nnusuolly weary, his tongue ' 
bis appetite gone, bis eyes dull and listless; he longs lo sle«p 
Soon there comes a depression and misery of mind which is described! 
intense. To cure this the wretched roan knows but one way, ~ 
would be better than its contiEiaaDce. lie lakes Opium again. And m 
ho goeflon, till the doily stimulant must be added to, to produce its usual 
effects. From one grain of Opiijin, or twenty drops of kudnnum, to one 
draohm of Opium, or ounces of laudanum, he goes on — along a terrible 
Uid slippery incline which in this world boa no end. It produces, it is 
•aid, a disinclination to all business, and yet, while its influence lasts, a 
■ingular ability and aptitnde for employmeot. mental or physical. Two 
of our greatest writers, it is rumonred of more, but two at least, — Cote- 
ridge and De Quiocy. — were Opium-eaters. And here I tread upoB 
ground from which I would fain keep aloof. Iluiniliating and painful it 
is to be obliged to confess that, after all, "The Ancient Mariner" and 
"ChrisUbcl" may have been but Opium dreams. — that the "Suspirade 
Profundis '' are the fumes of a drug, sad ravings Opiuni-inspired. 

Opium-eating once contracted as a habit, is far more difficult to 
shake off than the practice of alcoholic intoxieation. Tho torments of 
a drunkard deprived of his accustomed stimulus, described sa graphi- 
callj by Chorlea Laoib, are as nothing to the suff'erinfcs of ihe devotee tO^ 
Opium when striving to release bioiself. "Uis julTerings," says 
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pecbeim, "n'lien deprived of the sUmiilaDt, nre ns drendful ns his Uiss 
is complete vhen be hae taken it. Night brings the lurnieots of hell; 
day the bliss of Pnmdiae." "Effects," bhjs Coleridge, " were produced, 
which Bcted on me as if by terror and cowftrdice of pitin and sudden 
death." And the English Opium-eater comporea his suffcringa, nhen 
attempting to break offtho vice, an attempt in which at last he eucueeded, 
to the torture of the rack. 

By long indulgence in the drug, the frame is weakened and emaciated, 
the pon-crs of digentiun and assimilation are Impaired, itnd the life is 
shortened. However, some have pronounced the habit to bo less dan- 
gerous than on indulgence in intoxicating drinks. 

The amnunt of Opium used in China has gone on annually increasing 
sinre the failure of the Chinese government to prohibit the imporlatioD 
of Opium from India, an attempt which is well known tu hare led to 
the first Cbinese war. Opium in China la seldom eaten, — it is smoked, 
I. e. it is burnt in a pipe of peculiar oonstniction, and the fumes nre in- 
haled. Morphia, the ncdve principle of Opium, is not volatile, m iho 
smoke of burning Opium cannot contain it, hut it contains a volatile 
oil which is natural to the drug, and an empyreumatic oil resulting from 
the oombuBtion of the Morphia, Nnrcotine, etc. Thus its action is in 
nowise to be compared with that of opium taken into the stomach in 
its original form. The ((uegtiaa of Opium-smoking is beyond my pre- 
sent province. I shall therefore not enter upon it — further than to 
remark that it seems to me that its results may be compared to those 
of smoking tobacco to excess; that it is not so deleterious as some have 
affirmed, relying on exaggerated statements made bj men who are not 
personally cognizant of the facts ; that it is not so prcjudicia! to health 
as the practice of spirit-drinking; and that it seems that it seldom or 
never causes premature death. To these opinions I hnva been led by 
a process of balancing between many conSiotiog stafemonta that have 
from time to time been made on the subject. See "Papers relating to 
the Opium Trade in China," presented to the House of Commons in the 
year 1867.) 

nTDROCTANrC ACID. 
Class II. Dir. III. Ord. I. Seoastia Genkbaua. 
Hydrocyanic or Pruasic acid (C, N, H,) a very volatile 
liquid, soluble in water, is one of those mysterious vegetable 
compounds which, containing no chemical element that is not 
also contained in animal structure, are yet gifted with a won- 
derful power over the vital forces. One drop of the pure acid 
is sufficient to cause death. But the officinal acid is an aque- 
ous solution, containing only two per cent, of the other. 



AOnOR or HBDIOIKBS. 

It is a powerful Sedative to tbe nerves generally. Its ac- 
tion is direct, and ia not preceded by any primary stimulation, 
Diminishing sensibility, it ia therefore used as an anodyne. 
Controlling muscular action, it ia employed as an antispu- 
modic. But it appears especially to influence the reflex ner- 
vous actions. It is therefore of especial use in the paroxysmal 
coughs of Hooping-cough and of PbthisLi, which have a reflex 
origin in the irritation of the mucous membrane. It acts on 
nerves as well as on nerve-centres. Thus it ia particularly 
useful in neuralgic forms of Gastrodynia ; and it seems to 
allay the pain in the stomach by diffusing itself directly it 
reaches it, so passing through the mucous membrane at all 
points, and coming in contact everywhere with the irritated 
sensory nerves. It is sometimes useful in cases of vonaiting, 
or pyrosis. 

If applied to the surface of the skin, it numbs tbe su] 
ficiat nerves ; but on acconnt of its rapid volatility, and 
dangerous results that would follow the inhalation of its 
pour, it is not appropriate as an external anesthetic. 

A poisonous dose produces first convulsions* of the whole 
frame, then syncope, and death. It paralyzes the action of the 
brain before it affects the heart ; for, some minutes after appa- 
rent death, the heart may be found beating, (p. 296.) Strych- 
nia produces convulsions, but they are not caused in the same 
way as those of Hydrocyanic aeid. For the two medicines are 
obviously opposed in their action, Strychnia being an exalter 
of sensation and of reflex action, and Hydrocyanic acid a de- 
presser of the same. Tbe convulsion caused by Strychnia is 
tonic; that by Hydrocyanic acid, asthenic. The one, being 



* Dr. Paria hu hamnleil the conjecture thnt the conTutsioiis of PjtliaaeiaH 
Biiob Ba those of the Cdducbq Sibyl mentioned in Virgil, were prodacid bf 
otiewing tbe 1«B<rea of the cberr;-liiir«l. (Pkamati/logia, 9lh edit. p. 1|.^ 
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a. special Stimulant, causes convulsions by an excitement of 
the spinal cord; the other, being a Sedative, does it by de- 
ranging the function of that centre. 

ACON'ITE. 
Class II. DJT. III. Ord. I. Sedantu Gkneralu. 

Thia medicine, like the last, is a powerful General Sedative 
and a dangerous poison. It depresses the influence of tlio 
brain, and paralyzes all the nervous functions. It tends at 
length to kill by producing syncope. 

It acts especially on the superficial sensory nerves, and 
tends to extinguish Feeling and pain. It is the best external 
anresthetic with which we are acquainted. It is thus emi- 
nently useful in the treatment of that most painful of all dis- 
orders. Tic douloureux, or irritative Neuralgia of the face- 
When Quinine and all internal remedies have failed, the tinc- 
ture of Aconite, or an ointment containing the alkaloid, will 
in most cases, if applied to the part, effectually relieve the pain. 
It is applicable in local irritative pain at any part of the sur- 
face, as in Sciatica, Lumbago, or a Scirrhus of the breast that 
has not opened. But, like the other local anresthetics, it ia 
of little service in cases of inflammatory pain; for thia, when 
local, depends upon an active cause, and would be liable to be 
increased by the rubbing required in the application of the 
Aconite. When the reinedy takes effect, some heat is first 
experienced at the pan ; there is then tingling ; and lastly, 
complete numbness, and a sensation of cold, which endure for 
some time. No visible change is effected. 

Aconite subdues the action of the heart. Dr. Fleming 
has therefore recommended small doses internally in cases of 
acute rheumatism. But considerable care is required in the 
internal employment of the drug, on account not only of its 
dangerous properties, but of the great variety in strength 
which exists among the preparations that are usually em- 
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ployed. The diJB5.culty experienced in the preparation of the 
alkaloid Aconitina, which is the active principle of the plant, 
and the very high price at which that substance is usually 
sold, have prevented it from being so extensively employed in 
practice as its medicinal properties would appear to deserve 
for it. On account of its cleanliness as an outward applica- 
tion, and the certainty and uniformity of its sedative and 
anaesthetic actions, the pure alkaloid is far preferable as a 
medicine to Aconite itself, and is adapted for all the cases in 
which the latter has been employed. 

Having some time ago been successful in an attempt to 
discover a mode of preparing Aconitina,* I have made some 
experiments with it on various small animals, for the purpose 
of ascertaining its power, and the symptoms of its action. It 
is a very active poison. Proceeding upwards in the animal 
scale, I find that ^J^th of a grain, in solution in water, suffices 
to kill a mouse, y J ^th kills a small bird after a few minutes ; 
■j\ih almost instantaneously, ^^^th of a grain has killed a 
cat. y'gth invariably proves fatal to the unfortunate feline in 
the course of twenty minutes or half an hour. 

CalculatiDg as well as I can from these data, I consider 
that j'jjth of agrain of this alkaloid would be sufficient to cause 
the death of an adult man. During the action of the poison 
on cats the following succession of symptoms is generally ob- 
served. They will illustrate in most of its phases the action 
of a Sedative medicine. 

1. An increased flow of the salivary secretion. (F«ciep.339.) 

2. Vomiting. 

3. Delirium, with hallucinations. Impairment of volition ; 
apparent loss of sensation. 

4. Convulsions ; paralysis. 



* See account of the mode of preparation, by the Author, in the second and 
third editions of Dr. Royle's Manual of Materia Medica. 
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P. Breathing difficult and gasping, — gradually ceasing. 
6. Death; pupila of the eye are seen to be dilated,* 
Aconitina hns thua a powerful action on the brain, ani on 
the nerves generally. The flow of saliva seema partly to ariae 
from a paralysis of the fauces. Tlie animal makes ineffectual 
attempts to swallow, and breathes spasmodically. By a small 
dose the aniesthesia would probably be produced without the 
other effects. On examination of the boJy after death the 
lungs are found to be healthy, hut shrunken and bloodless; 
the trachea contains much frothy mucua, which may possibly 
haye flowed into it on account of a palsy of the glottis; the 
cavities of the heart are full; the mucous membrane of the 
stomach pale. It seems then that the actual cause of death 
is paralytic syncope, — a loss of power Jn the heart. But pre- 
ceding this, as with most other Sedatives, ia a complete ar- 
rest of the vital functions of the brain. As the mucous coat 
of the stomach evinces no trace of congestion, it is probable 
that the vomiting ia not caused by irritation, but by a seda- 
tive or deranging action on the function of the Vagus nerve. 



Daring the lust fcwyearB eo mauj oases of poiiooingb; Aconite liavo 
occurred, Ihnt they liavo done much to liriog liiis valuable ine'Iicine 
into unmoriled dlrirepule. As one safeguard n^^ninst such ocourrcncee, 
I would Tocotnmend ihat all the pr«|iBrnttonfi of the root and leaves in 
common aae should bo escboMcd. For the plant conlaias a very viui- 
able proportion of its ncllve prlnoiples, and the dose whicjb ma^v he given 
with impunilj of one preparation, ma; prove fatal as soon as the stock 
of the medicine is chanf^ bj the drnggist. It would be belter to sub 
stitiite for all such prepnratione a dilute solution of the alkaloid, of uni- 
form strength and known power (such as the Liquor Aeoniliwt recom- 
mended by me.) This will be the best safeguard againat accidents from 
the cause just mentioned. 



' Some iity, CDntmcIuJ, to tlie rrcorJi of pnisoming tbe statements aa to 
this point »ary. I am informeil bj Dr. Msclsgan Ibnt in Ihs lampntahle ciibbs 
at Dingwall, in 13oT, the pupils were not observed uatil after deatb. nnd were 
Ihea nearly n at oral in siie. SchroS'aiiil Voa I'raaggive dilatalion of tLe ;iupil 
as one Eymptom of tbe action of Aaonite. 

29 
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I may here give a warning against the enormous doses of Aconitine 
said to have been given by Schroff and Von Praag in Germany — 
(•02-*05 gramme^ or J-} of an English grain.) If the alkaloid vrere 
pure, such a dose would certainly cause death. {BrU, For. Rev, 1856, 
p. 244.) 

In cases of poisoning, when early discovered, the best, and indeed the 
only antidote, consists in the copious administration of finely-powdered 
animal charcoal mixed with water. This will absorb the alkaloid, and 
80 firmly unite with it as to prevent it from entering the system. After 
a short time the whole may be cleared out by a zinc emetic. But vo- 
miting should by no means be encouraged before the administration of 
the Charcoal, as this would favour the absorption of the Aconite by pro- 
ducing nausea, and so hurry on the fatal issue. The emetic should cer- 
tainly be postponed until means have been adopted to fix and render inno- 
cuous the active principle of the poison. (Royle's Materia Medica, 3rd 
edition, p. 272.) 



DIGITALIS. 

Class II. Div. III. Ord. II. Sedantia Sfecifica. 
Class IV. Ord. VI. Diuretica. 

This important medicine has already been prominently no- 
ticed as one of the agents that exert a special sedative and 
deranging power over the functions of the Vagus nerve. It 
will only be necessary now to sum up shortly the details of its 
action. 

Digitalis does not depress nervous force generally. It has 
no action on the brain, except as connected with the Vagus 
nerve. Neither does it affect the spinal cord, or the nerves 
of sensation or motion. Its most obvious action in small 
doses is to depress the force of the heart. It sometimes 
quickens the pulse, but always weakens it, and reduces its rate 
in the end. It therefore supplies us with a ready means of 
weakening the heart, whenever we desire to do this. In cases 
of hypertrophy, where the heart is too strong, — or in aortic 
aneurism, or active hemorrhage, where a forcible beat would 
be dangerous, — Digitalis may be used for this purpose. But 
it is especially useful in dropsies; for, by its action on the 
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heart, it diminiBbes congestion of the venous sjGtem, and bj 
thus removing the pressure from the veins, it favours the ab- 
sorption of the fluids effused. It should however bo avoided 
in cases where there ia a very Beriou3 cardiac obstruction, or 
where tho heart is habitually weak, and there is & natural 
liability to syncope. For the tendency of the medicine is to 
cause death by producing syncope. 

Cerlain precautions are necessary in its administration. 
The patient should be generally confined to the recumbent 
posture; for if, while under tho influence of Digitalis, he 
should suddenly rise, and the heart, already weakened, have 
further to contend with the force of gravity in the propulsion 
of the blood upwards, it may actually stop. The dose also 
should be cautiously regulated, and if it do not operate at 
once, it must not be increased, or too soon repeated; for this 
medicine is apt aometimca to accumulate in the blood, and 
though several doses may perhaps bo given without effect, 
they are afterwards liable at any time to be suddenly dis- 
charged upon the nervous system, and may then produce by 
their united action a dangerous result. 

A considerable dose of Digitalis, as of Tartar Emetic, de- 
ranges the control of the Vagus nerve over the function of 
the stomach, and may in this way produce nausea and vomit- 
ing. There is no reason for supposing that it irritatea tho 
coat of the stomach. ( VUie p. 107.) 

The active principle of Digitalis is secreted from the sys- 
tem in the urine, and probably acts as a true Eliminauve 
Diuretic. But it tends more powerfully to promote diuresis 
in another indirect way. Anything which diminishes the 
pressure on the vascular system, as Digitalis by weakening 
the force of the heart, tends thereby to promote absorption, 
aod to increase the secretion of urine. 

So that the employment of Digiialis in dropsy is attended 
with a twofold advantage: by its cardiac action, it prevents 
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a renewal of the dropeieal effasioii ; by its dioreiic power, 
it causes a quantity of fluid to be drained out of tbe system 
tbrongli tlie kidneys. That it may do tUs the more effee- 
tnally, it is generally considered advisable to combine it with 
other dioretics. It has sometimes been foond convenient to 
administer Digitalis externally; cloths being dipped in its 
infnsiony and applied to the sorface of the abdomen, the re- 
medy may thus become absorbed, and evince its action on the 
system. Digitalis owes its power to an active alkaloid, Digi- 
talia, which has been foond by Leroyer to act in small doses 
as a poison on animals, which it kills by gradually stoppbg 
the pnlse and the respiration. 

TAI^NIC ACID. 

Cksi HL Old. n. AsTKuroiiTiA YtsaxtABsauu 

This is the chief astringent principle of vegetables. It is 
Very solnble in water, crystalliiable, and has a strong astrin- 
gent taste. It is not possessed of those marked properties 

that are vulgarly attributed to acids ; bat its solntion reddens 
litmus-paper, and it combines with bases to form salts. 

When received into the stomach it is absorbed, and passes 
ia the circolation to distant parts. Its action consists in a 
power of cansiog the contraction of moscnlar fibre when in 
contact with it; and this power appears to depend mainly 
upon a chemical property that it possesses of coagalating al- 
bumen and analogous compounds. Capillary vessels, and the 
small ducts of glands, contain in their walls certain fibres of 
unstriped muscle ; and Tannic acid, by causing this muscle 
to contract, is able to diminish the calibre of these tubes, and 
thus to moderate or arrest the flow of blood in the vessel, or 
to lessen the amount of the excretion of the gland. Thus, in 
all cases of hemorrhage from the small vessels, or of inordi- 
nate secretion from any glandnlar organ. Tannic acid is appro- 
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priate. It is the best and safest of all astringents for internal 
use, excepting only Gallic acid. 

I have already stated, as worthy of remark, the fact that 
Gallic acid is of little or no use as an Astringent when applied 
to external parts. Given internally, it is very efficacious. 
From this alone it would seem that there must bo something 
in the blood which enables it to take effect. Reasons have 
also been alleged for supposing that Tannic acid is not a sim- 
ple substance. When it is taken into the system, Gallic acid 
is secreted in the urine ; and it appears that Tannic acid must 
actually consist of Gallic acid combined with certain other 
elements, or with some other definite substance; and that the 
astringent property which is so valuable is confined to the com- 
pound body thus produced. 

What then is this other substance? It must be something 
which is contained in or formed in the blood; which, added 
to Gallic, will be capable of forming Tannic acid; and which, 
when united to it, will enable Gallic acid to precipitate Albu- 
men. These various requirements are fulfilled by the group 
of elements that constitutes grape-sugar (CigHj^Oij.) This 
compound is continually forming in the blood during the 
blood-processes that are connected with respiration. It has 
been observed that a solution of gum (C^jEfnOuO ^^^^^^ to 
one of Gallic acid, will enable the latter to coagulate Albu- 
men. And the elements of Tannic acid may be constructed 
out of those of Gallic acid and grape-sugar. 

Tannic acid = C^g H^ Ojo + 2 aq. 
Gallic acid = C^ H O3 -f- 2 aq. 

Three equivalents of anhydrous Tannic acid amount to six of 
Gallic acid and one of grape-sugar. 

3 (C,. H, 0.,) = 6 (C, H 0,) + C., H„ 0.,. 




I have selected this salt as tlie auljeet of a brief Iiialory, 
both b.'cause its action tnaj be taken as the tjpe of that of 
soluble valines in general, and because I think we are in a 
condition to determine this operation with some precision. 

It is a crjHtalline aubstance, very soluble in water, and not 
exhibiting active properties in a email ilose. If given in the 
solid Btate, it is reduced to solution in the stomach. If given 
in solution, it is absorbed: immediately, if the solution lie of 
low specific gravity; or, if dense, as soon as it has been pro- 
perly diluted down by the gastric or intestinal secretions. 
We have proof that it always passes into the blood. When 
it acts as a diuretic, it is discovered in the urine, and must 
therefore have traversed the system. And the experiments 
given below afTord proof that when it acts as a purgative, it 
disappears in the first instance from the intestinal canal, pass- 
ing into the blood by absorption. As this is shown to take 
place with a dense solution, it must also occur with a weak 
one, as to the passage of the latter there is no physical obstacle 
in the endosmotic conditions. 

The ultimate action of such a soluble saline is, as an elimU 
native, chiefly on the kidneys and intestines; bnt, before this, 
it has an action in the blood, which is of the antiphlogistic 
kind. These salts act as solvents of Fibrine in experiments 
made out of the body. Simon, Schultz, Crolding Bird, and 
others, have demonstrated that by this chemical action they 
have the power of diminishing the amount of this Fibrine in 
the blood of the patient to whom they arc administered, And 
Gulliver has found that their aolutiona antagonize the tendency 
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of Ihe red blood-corpuscles to aggregate in rows, — atendencj 
especially observed in the blood of inflammation. It is bj 
such actions as these that the Solphates of Soda and Magne- 
sia, as well as all soluble salines, are of use in acute feyera 
and inflammations. They may exert over the development of 
plastic fibrine a controlling power which is not possessed by 
blood-letting, and they directly counteract an abnormal dy- 
namic tendency. These sulphates are antiphlogistic purga- 
tives; they are especially adapted for use in inflammatory 
and febrile disorders, for, before they operate on the bowels, 
they traverse the blood. 

These salts act on the eliminative system as Cathartics and 
Diuretics; and though their determination to the bowels or 
the kidneys may be somewhat affected by the condition of the 
patient, it mainly depends on the amount of the dose. I 
have already taken pains to disprove a prevalent notion that 
the diuretic or cathartic action is^a simple result of the com- 
parative dilution or density of the aqueous solution of the 
salt; and have shown by experiments and otherwise, that a 
BufBcient quantity of the salt will prove purgative, in whatever 
form it be given. ( Vide Prop. II.) A smaller dose than this 
may be eliminated by the kidneys, which are unable to ex- 
crete a large quantity at a time. Such a small dose proves 
diuretic, and is discoverable in the urine by chemical tests. 
A larger dose is cathartic, and passes off with the faeces, where 
it has been detected by Buchheim. 

But it may be said, and is still said by many, that this 
large dose is not absorbed at all ; that it causes, by some to- 
pical action, a flow of serum into the intestine, and that it 
leaves the bowel along with the increased secretion, where its 
presence is easily accounted for by supposing that it never 
left the intestinal canal. 

I think it m»y be affirmed that this is not a correct view of 
the case. I maintain that the saline first obeys the law of 
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absorption, applicable to all materials which are in any way 
soluble in the upper part of the intestinal canal; that it 
passes from thence into the blood, circulating with it, and 
working upon it in the manner just narrated. But as it can- 
not remain there, it appears that it is subsequently excreted 
from the blood at the lower part of the intestinal canal, by 
that glandular mucous surface whose natural secretion it sti- 
mulates and augments. All this occupies but a few hours. 
I conceive that I am to a great extent justified in the above 
conclusions by the result of the following experiments, which 
were conducted with care, and were designed to test and illus- 
trate the theory here stated. 



If it be true that Sulphate of Magnesia, when given as a purgatire, 
is first absorbed, and afterwards again excreted into the cavity of the 
bowel, — then, if we could examine the alimentary canal which had re- 
ceived the salt, we should find, at a certain period after the reception of 
the latter, that it had more or less completely disappeared by the pro- 
cess of absorption ; and, at a certain later period, we should discover the 
same salt abundantly present in the cavity of the bowel, because now 
undergoing excretion from the blood. It is obviously impossible to make 
these observations on the same animal. The next best thing is to make 
use of animals in the same condition, and, as nearly as can be judged, of 
similar vital powers. 

I therefore chose three dogs, all in a state of health, and of the same 
size and condition. I administered to each of them, at the same time, a 
solution consisting of 3 drachms of Sulphate of Magnesia dissolved in 
3 ounces of water (having the specific gravity of 1'066.) It had pre- 
viously been ascertained that this dose produced purging in another dog 
in about three hours. The times for killing each of the three dogs were 
chosen accordingly. They were not allowed to live long enough for the 
production of purging; neither was anything lost by vomiting, or by 
want of care in the administration of the solution, which was done through 
a syringe. 

1. The first dog was killed after three-quarters of an hour. The in- 
testines were comparatively empty. From the stomach, bowels, and 
their contents, the soluble matters were extracted by repeated washing, 
and long maceration in water. These washings were filtered through a 
cl6th, and then evaporated to dryness. The residue was again treated 
with water, and a clear solution then obtained by infiltration. It was 
now precipitated by Phosphate of Soda and solution of Ammonia, the 




precipitate wnnhed with solution of Muriate of Ammamii, llic AmoionuH 
pboaph&te of MugnesitL dried, aod ignited for Bome lime in a plntj 
capsule- What remnined wu Phospti ate of Magnesia. It was weighed, 
nnd the Magnesia caluulated frani It. Another simple calculnlioo gtn 
the amouiit of the cr;3t&lline Sulphate to which this corre^pcmded. Tb« 
result showed that only SS'928 grains of the salt reniaiiied iu the inie»- 
titial canal out of the 180 grains administered. 

2. The second dog was kilted after one hour and a half The stomatb 
and intestines were at once remored, and the latter found rather fall, 
Thej were sulijected to the same chemical analysis. The resnlt wm 
that 77 '354 grains of Sulphate of Magnesia were found ia the ioteslinal 

3. The third dog was killed after two hours and a half. The boweli 
were found much distended, (This was shortly before the time at which 
purging had commenced in another animal.) The suae process being 
followed, n quantity of Magnesia indicatiug 90985 graius of the crystal- 
liied sulphate was discovered in the stomach and bowels. 

From these eiperinients several things appear. The longer the tioi* 
allowed after the administralion of the dose, the larger the amount uf 
■nit discovered In the bowel. The shortest lime left was thrM^tuartert 
of an hour. About &5 grains was then all that was left of the 180 gnivl 
given, the rest of which must have been absorbed, as none cuuld haT« 
been lost in any other way. Three-quarters of an hour further being 
allowed to Iho second dog, about 22 grains more are found in his inlt^ 
tines, which are more filled with fteces. From which I am led Ut sup- 
pose that Iho uiiiiimum of the salt to be found, or the maxiiuuin of al^ 
sorption, in these animals, niuet hare been between these two periods,' 
after about one hour. Fur at three-quarters of an hour it Is undergoing 
rapid absorption, and at one hour and a half It is being agnln excretti 
into the intestine. Again, after another hour, the contents of the in* 
testines are Increased, and the amount of the salt has risen to 06*98 
grains. Purging would soon follow, and the eicrelory proceitB, haHng 
already expelled from the circulation more than half of tbe sulphal* 
which had entered it, would go on until the whole had been ca^C out 
iu the same way. 

These experiments arc perhaps as little liable to objection 
as any of the kind can be. They seetn to confirm the law of 
the primary absorption, and subsequent excretion, of s pur- 
gative saline dose. Certain fuels observed by others may ba 
further alleged in confirmation. That the Sulphate of Mag- 
nesia will purge after it has passed into the blood, has beea 
proved by Aubert, who found that its injection into the veioa 
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of a dog was followed bj purging. That agents which retard 
excretion from the surface of the bowel will prevent the 
purging from taking place, appears from the experiments of 
Buchheim {v, p. 85,) who finds that combination with a suffi- 
cient dose of Morphia or Tannic acid will prevent the Sulphate 
of Magnesia or of Soda from proving purgative, or passing out 
by the bowels. 
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THE END. 



